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Preface to New Edition 

The intention of this book is to provide material for debates 
on a number of controversial questions of current interest, 
and the widest possible range of subjects religious, political, 

social, and educational, has been covered. 

All the arguments for and against have been assembled 
under the heading of each particular debate, and as particular 
points may be contributed to the debate by advocates of 
widely divergent general views, they have been numbtre , 
and each argument Pro should be read with the Con cones- 

ponding to it in number. . . , 

P The debates have been arranged for convenience of reft - 

ence in alphabetical order. This arrangement n^anly 

involves the separation of debates on similar subjects but 

consultation of the index, which has been arranged.with ■ « 

point in mind, and of the cross references will provide a use ul 

link between allied questions and possibly suggest points for 

further debates. . . . , 

The book has been brought up-to-date by the omission of 

subjects which, owing to recent legislation or changes ' ” 

public outlook, have ceased to excite controversy, and by the 

inclusion of more topical questions. The articles rernammg 

have been thoroughly revised. Some questions which might 

have been thought worthy of inclusion as being subjects of 

present controversy have been omitted because they may be 

expected soon to retain a purely historical interest, and a 

few because in the present fluctuating state of internalI and 

foreign relations the arguments on them might easily become 

misleading and obsolete during the life of the present edition. 

Every effort has been made to reduce such gaps to a minimum 

without impairing the permanent value of the work. 

Suggestions and criticisms from readers will be welcomed, 

and dealt with wherever possible in future editions. 
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ABSTINENCE, TOTAL 

Pro : (1) Indulgence in alcohol 
brings only slight pleasure, but 
sets a dangerous example. It is 
the source of much pauperism and 
crime, especially brutal crime, and 
consequently puts the country to 
much unnecessary expense. Most 
criminals, or their ancestors, have 
been alcoholics. 

(2) Little that is noble and 
very much that is base have been 
done under its influence. Many 
promising careers have been 
ruined by it. If abstinence was 
the rule, the current problems of 
society would be tackled more 
effectively. 

(3) The liquor industry employs 
few people in proportion to its 
capital, and is therefore an enemy 
of the working classes. It is 
useless to industry in general, and 
destroys vast amounts of valuable 
foodstuffs which are needed to 
maintain life and efficiency. 

( 4 ) Alcohol is neither a food nor 
a mental stimulant, but a narcotic 
drug. Its use lowers general 
vitality, weakens response to 
stimuli, and reduces the capacity 
to concentrate on specified tasks. 
Animals and children thrive with¬ 
out it. as do the hardy populations 
of Asia, livery occupation has a 
large number of efficient workers 
who are teetotallers. 

(5) In illness, accidents, and 
under anaesthetics, the habitual 
drinker is greatly handicapped, 
since his powers of recovery are 
reduced. 

(6) Once contracted, the alcohol 
habit cannot easily be overcome, 
and the moderate drinker is 
always in danger of falling into it. 
The formation of vicious habits 
is quite possible in normal adults, 
as is shown by the effects of other 
drugs 

( 7 j The alcohol habit tends to 
be hereditary, so that it is criminal 
in parents to increase the risk of 


Con : ( 1 ) Alcohol affords inno¬ 
cent gratification to multitudes of 
people. Abuse should not be con¬ 
founded with use. In Europe, 
everybody's ancestors have drunk 
alcoholic drinks for centuries. 
The most dangerous criminals are 
not usually heavy drinkers, while 
all drinker's of alcohol are certainly 
not criminals. Drunkenness and 
crime, poverty and degeneracy, 
are products of the same causes, 
not causes of one another. 
Moderate drinking enables many 
people to support an environment 
which otherwise would l>e too 
much for them. 

(2) Most of the achievements 
of civilisation in art, literature, 
politics, science, and technology, 
have been accomplished by 
moderate drinkers. The record of 
the races which have avoided 
alcohol, e.g., the Arabs, is 
indifferent. 

(3) The ratio between capital 
and wages is no standard for 
judging an industry. The argu¬ 
ment logically condemns the 
roundabout method of modern 
production and machinery in 
general. The industry supplies 
valuable by-products for agri¬ 
cultural and other uses. 

( 4 ) The DAbernon Committee 
and other bodies of experts have 
found that many benefits come 
from moderate drinking. Alcohol 
is often medicinally useful. It is 
unsound to argue from animals 
and children to adult men and 
women. 

(5| It would lie foolish to base 
our lives on the fear of illness. The 
drunkard is handicapped in fight¬ 
ing disease, but not the moderate 
drinker, whose calm and cheerful 
frame of mind is a protection 
from ill-health. 

(6) There is always some other 
factor besides the mere drinking 
of alcoholic liquors which deter- 


ABSTINENCE. TOTAL 


its occurring in their children. 
Alcohol is furthermore a “ racial' 
poison. It has a deleterious effect 
on the next generation through 
its operation on the bodies of the 
parents. 

(8) Alcohol is very often the 
immediate cause of insanity, as 
it impairs the mental balance and 
the mental controls which are 
necessary for sanity. Its use is 
chiefly responsible for sexual vice 
and the prevalence of venereal 
disease, because it lowers the sense 
of responsibility and weakens 
caution and foresight. 


mines drunkenness. Drunkards 
are pathological. Normal persons 
do not become drinkers to excess. 
Pathological restraint is also bad. 
Heavy drinkers would otherwise 
almost certainly be the victims of 
other vices. 

(7) The scientific facts which 
are known about heredity make it 
practically impossible to say what 
the offspring of any set of parents 
will be like, either physically or 
mentally. The inheritance of 
acquired characteristics is not a 
scientifically established doctrine. 

(8) Insanity arises from many 
causes, some of which also cause 
alcoholism, which is a symptom, 
not a cause. Vice, too, is a result 
of many causes, and flourishes 
among populations where the 
drinking of fermented liquors is 
taboo. Venereal disease can be 
stamped out by medical means. 

Local Option. 


See also Prohibition ; 


ADVERTISING, PUBLIC CONTROL AND TAXATION OF 


Pro : (1) The expense of adver¬ 
tising is a serious and increasing 
burden on the cost of production, 
and so increases prices to the 
public. It consumes labour, brains 
and material that could be put to 
better use. not only through the 
employment of able-bodied people 
as door-to-door canvassers but 
also through the setting up of 
whole businesses devoted purely 
to advertising. 

(2) A large part of the advertis¬ 
ing by well-known firms deals with 
goods which are perfectly well- 
known to the public, and during 
the Second World War. goods were 
even advertised which could not 
be obtained. All this activity was 
a waste of manpower, paper and 
effort. 

(3) Advertisements are now an 
absolute necessity for newspapers, 
which cannot make profits with¬ 
out the revenue from them. The 
policy of newspapers is under the 


Con : (1) It is the only way in 
which new goods and new business 
can be developed. By increasing 
sales it actually tends to reduce 
prices. Worthless goods can never 
succeed in keeping a market, how¬ 
ever much they are advertised. 

(2) Advertisement on a large 
scale ensures the maintenance of 
quality in the goods advertised. 
The nation-wide advertising cam¬ 
paigns of firms selling packed and 
standardised goods have largely 
transformed certain trades, e.g., 
grocery, to the benefit of the con¬ 
sumer. In times of shortage it is 
only through advertisements that 
reputable firms can hold their po¬ 
sition against mushroom busi¬ 
nesses that take advantage of 
scarcities to sell worthless goods. 

(3) The restriction of newspaper 
advertising would, by reducing 
the revenue, lower the standard 
of the press, while it would touch 
only one of the many aspects of 
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influence of their advertising cus¬ 
tomers, e.g., during the inter¬ 
national crisis of 1938 , certain 
newspapers were credibly reported 
to have been coerced into support¬ 
ing the Government's policy of 
appeasement by threats of large 
advertisers to withdraw their 
custom. This is against the public 
interest, and should be brought 
to an end by some form of State 
control. 

(4) The pressure of competition 
in advertising between the wars 
was such that firms and news¬ 
papers were driven to ridiculous 
lengths to get custom from one 
another, such as free gifts of goods 
totally unrelated to the commo¬ 
dities advertised. Whole staffs 
were employed on the production 
and distribution of these goods, 
thus adding to the cost of the 
articles advertised. These firms 
found themselves incapable of put¬ 
ting a stop to such practices, which 
in some cases threatened to engulf 
their profits, and the government 
action which was finally taken on 
the occasion of the war not only 
benefited the public but also 
rescued the advertisers from the 
vicious circle in which they had 
become involved. 

(5) Door-to-door canvassing is 
a particularly wasteful and absurd 
form of advertising, and it is very 
doubtful whether the waste of 
manpower involved is even com¬ 
pensated by any increase in sales. 
It is always resorted to most when 
purchasing power is at its lowest, 
and the probable returns at their 
most uncertain. 

( 6 ) The countryside is defaced 
by advertisements, and in the 
towns huge bill-boards and flash¬ 
ing signs arc usually ugly and 
sometimes dangerous. Even the 
sky lias not been free from the 
vandalism of advertisers. Wider 
powers should be given to the 
authorities to prevent these things. 

(7) Advertising in its modern 
developments is very suitable as a 
source of revenue in these days of 


advertising. Newspapers are not 
controlled by their advertisers; 
they frequently refuse doubtful 
advertisements. No adequate 
form of State control has been 
devised, and the attempt at taxa¬ 
tion measures made in 1947 was 
rejected by the government after 
it was seen to be unfair and im¬ 
practicable. 

(4) Government action to con¬ 
trol the excesses of advertising 
would have been impossible with¬ 
out the natural scarcity of con¬ 
sumer goods which resulted from 
war. But the giving away of goods 
for advertisement was not an un¬ 
mixed curse, for while the adver¬ 
tiser certainly recouped his expen¬ 
diture by increases in price the 
public indirectly benefited through 
the provision of employment and 
the encouragement of production 
of useful goods. 

(5) Door-to-door canvassing 
can easily be dealt with in times of 
labour shortage by control of the 
labour market in the interests of 
essential industry. In times of 
mass unemployment it helps to 
absorb some of the unemployed 
and provides much needed work 
and wages. It would certainly not 
be undertaken by advertisers if it 
showed no profit. 

(0) The appearance of our 
streets and public places is im¬ 
proved by the best type of poster, 
which is often of high artistic 
merit. The standard set by the 
best advertisers is being gradually 
followed by the others, and the 
worst abuses can now be checked 
by action of the authorities. 

(7) To tax advertisements 
would be to put another burden 
on trade. The advertisements 
which appear to cost most are 
generally the most effective, i.e., 
they bring in the greatest turnover 
in proportion to their cost. The 
small and at first sight inexpensive 
advertisements are in practice the 
most costly and wasteful, and 
these would tend to be the ones 
which would pay no taxes. 
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high taxation. Taxation would 
benefit the country indirectly by 
making advertising less profitable 
and so directing some of the energy 
put into it into more productive 
channels. 

AGRICULTURE, BRITISH : 

Pro: (1) Ever since the indus¬ 
trialisation of the country first 
began to depopulate the country¬ 
side, British farming has been pro¬ 
gressing towards bankruptcy. Be¬ 
fore that farms were kept going 
by means of cheap and semi-servile 
labour. Experience of two world 
wars has taught us that British 
farming, though inadequate to 
feed the country without the aid 
of imports, is not a luxury, and 
the principle of subsidisation has 
come to stay. 

(2) Farmers aided by subsidies 
can now afford to pay wages com¬ 
parable with those enjoyed by 
industrial workers, and the trend 
towards depopulation of the 
countryside has been reversed. 

(3) Subsidies encourage produc¬ 
tion at home without the necessity 
for crippling tariffs on foreign 
imports, which would injure our 
trade with other countries. Britain 
needs imports not only to supple¬ 
ment home production but also in 
order to maintain the export 
markets on which we ultimately 
depend. 

(4) By varying grants the 
Government can control produc¬ 
tion and channel it into those 
directions most profitable to the 
country's economy. 

(Some) There is no reason why 
workers should not enjoy similar 
stability. The more the govern¬ 
ment can control all aspects of its 
economy the better for everyone. 

(5) We cannot expect farmers to 
go on producing for an unpredict¬ 
able market as they did before 
1039 . Other industries, notably 
those involved in export, enjoy ail 
kinds of support from the govern¬ 
ment. Farmers also help to pay 


Should it be Subsidised ? 

Con: (1) The problems of 
farming in the last hundred years 
are the result of Britain’s early 
supremacy in industry, which 
upset the balance of the economic 
life of the country, while other 
countries retained theirs intact. 
The short-sighted policy of our 
nineteenth-century Free Trade 
governments is now obsolete, and 
it has at last become possible for 
the farmers to organise themselves 
on a stable basis. Subsidies are 
an emergency measure and are 
no longer needed. 

(2) Industrial workers, and farm 
workers in their train, have been 
encouraged in their wage demands 
by the high prices of all commodi¬ 
ties, especially food. Subsidies 
have not succeeded in avoiding 
this. 

(3) The organised dumping by 
foreign countries of foodstuffs, 
such as butter, at prices far below 
the cost of production has not 
been prevented. In such cases 
farmers demand increased restric¬ 
tion on imports while accepting 
the subsidy, whereas in times of 
scarcity they have no hesitation 
in demanding the higher prices to 
which they are no longer morally 
entitled. 

(4) The result of such variations 
is that farmers abandon produc¬ 
tion of some items and turn to 
others for the sake of the subsidy, 
until there is a glut, and the 
government has found itself com¬ 
pelled to subsidise restriction of 
production. 

(5) Insurance against fluctua¬ 
tions in demand and price is the 
business of the farmers themselves, 
and already existing organiza¬ 
tions such as Marketing Boards 
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for their own subsidies out of 
taxation. 

(6) This particular form of dis¬ 
honesty is now actively discour¬ 
aged by the government. Incom¬ 
petent farmers are controlled by 
the County Agricultural Com¬ 
mittees. The immeasurably im¬ 
proved appearance of farm build¬ 
ings and labourers' cottages 
throughout the country is a tri¬ 
bute to the guaranteed price 
policy. The prospect of an assured 
future has encouraged many 
farmers' sons to stay in farming 
instead of turning to more pro¬ 
mising careers. The progressive 
ideas which these young men. 
many of them trained in agricul¬ 
tural colleges, brought to their 
work gave the industry the drive 
to increased efficiency it so sadly 
needed. 

(7) A successful agricultural 
economy is a vital necessity to this 
country, and any measures at all 
which ensure this are to be en¬ 
couraged. 


ALIENS, EXCLUSION OF 

Pro : (1) Britain has too large a 
population of aliens, who are 
mainly of an undesirable and 
inferior type. Many of these 
immigrants have no intention of 
becoming anglicised, some indeed 
are incapable of it, and they are 
tending to form large alien centres 
in our cities. 

(2) We should at least imitate 
the United States and lay down 
quotas by which preference is 
given to stocks more like our own 
in standards and civilisation. 
No alien ought to be allowed to 
settle here who is not at least 
twenty-five per cent above the 
average. 

(3) In case of war an alien 
population is likely to be a 
danger, as was the large German- 
bom population in the United 
States during the 1939 war 


are competent to deal with it. No 
such artificial stability has ever 
been proposed for wages, out of 
which the farmers are subsidised. 

(6) Subsidies save farmers from 
the necessity of improving their 
methods and buildings, which is 
their best way of increasing pro¬ 
duction and reducing costs. They 
encourage the kind of “farmer 
who uses his land as an idle 
hobby or as a means of tax eva¬ 
sion. The genuine farmer has been 
almost compelled by increasing 
wealth into searching for tax 
reliefs. The boom of the early 
twenties led farmers into con¬ 
spicuous consumption and their 
children into ways of life divorced 
from tradition and careers outside 
farming. The same process is at 
work today. 

(7) In time of peace it is in¬ 
curring useless expense to strive 
after an artificial self-sufficiency. 
We need food imports, and no 
subsidy can ever make Britain 
self-supporting. 


Con : (1) The number of aliens 
in this country is grossly exag¬ 
gerated. The great majority of 
those already here have become 
anglicised, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the others will not 
also be assimilated into our na¬ 
tional life. Indiscriminating agita¬ 
tion against aliens is prejudicial 
to the status of Britons abroad, 
who might suffer from retaliatory 
measures. 

(2) Reasonable health tests are 
already imposed. It would be very 
difficult to decide which are the 
superior stocks, especially as 
there is no basis other than ex¬ 
periment of discovering how far 
bad characteristics are due to 
previous bad environments and 
will disappear in a new and better 
one. The failure of the United 
States system is shown by the 
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Many of the immigrants now 
being encouraged to settle here 
have given years of service to our 
enemies in war. 

(4) Aliens lower the standard 
of living owing to their ready 
acceptance of low wages and bad 
working conditions. They often 
overcrowd, are uncleanly, and 
spread disease. Many of them 
have been demoralised by years 
of enforced idleness in labour 
camps and prisons, and they are 
often not trained workers and 
thus a liability to industry. In 
times of unemployment they will 
be competing in the labour market 
with our own men on unfair terms. 

(5) Asylum for political refu¬ 
gees exposes Britain to the risk 
of difficulties with foreign states 
and of seditious movements at 
home. Some aliens allowed to 
settle here have made no secret 
of their intention to use Britain 
as a base for warlike activities 
against their home governments. 

(6) Administrative action is the 
only way to deal with aliens. The 
useful and harmless could be 
retained and the rest deported 
without fuss. 

(7) Alien criminals are expen¬ 
sive, dangerous and numerous. 
The frauds and even murders com¬ 
mitted by foreign soldiers in this 
country during and after the last 
war are a scandalous instance of 
the folly of allowing such people 
asylum. 

(8) Anti-Semitism is rife all over 
the world and is increasing in this 
country. The continued presence 
of alien Jews here makes it easy 
for Fascist propagandists to work 
up feeling against them and des¬ 
troy the atmosphere of tolerance 
which has been Britain's pride 
in the past. 


serious crime problem which exists 
in all parts of the country despite 
the immigration precautions. 

(3) The spy danger in war can 
easily be exaggerated. Not all the 
Germans in the United States sup¬ 
ported her enemies in war. Many 
aliens and sons and daughters of 
foreign-born people have fought 
in our own armies. Some have 
married English people and have 
acquired a stake in the welfare 
of our country, and it would be 
unjust to their British wives to 
expel them. 

(4) The alien immigrant, 
given a chance, quickly raises his 
standard. The second generation 
is quite up to the average, and 
sometimes above it. The East End 
Jews in the past entered industries 
which the Englishmen did not like 
and would not develop. New in¬ 
dustries have been set up by 
refugee business men, and pro¬ 
fessional men were of great help 
in war, especially doctors and 
other scientists. This has been so 
ever since England welcomed the 
Flemish and Huguenot refugees 
centuries ago. Immigrants are 
now being brought in to help cope 
with shortage of labour in un¬ 
popular occupations such as agri¬ 
culture and mining. The trade 
unions are strong enough to deal 
with any encroachment on the 
rights of British workers. 

(5) The traditional policy of 
Britain has been to receive victims 
of foreign tyranny. Our generosity 
in the past has never injured us. 
Any activities harmful to the in¬ 
terests of the nation can easily be 
controlled by the police, and a 
satisfactory livelihood and family 
life do much to curb political 
ardour. 

(6) The Home Secretary's 
powers are already too extensive. 

(7) Alien criminals are com¬ 
paratively few, and can be dealt 
with by deportation. Inter¬ 
national police co-operation is the 
most effective weapon against 
foreign crooks. 
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ANARCHISM 

Pro : (1) Universal suffrage 

and representative institutions do 
not prevent governments from be¬ 
ing as hostile to liberty as aristoc¬ 
racies or monarchies were in the 
past. Only the abolition of govern¬ 
ments and all compulsory associa¬ 
tions can secure the right of 
liberty, for persons whose pro¬ 
fession it is to manage or control 
others will always be tyrannical. 

(2) Voluntary association has 
always accomplished much more 
than is commonly recognised. 
One can always refuse to work 
with, or for, those who have failed 
to act honourably. Men are social 
beings and behave socially, except 
when prevented by anti-social 
institutions. 

( 3 ) In history some commu¬ 
nities have flourished without 
government. 

(4) There can be no real liberty 
as long as a constant check is 
imposed from without on the 
actions of the individual. 

( 5 ) If adopted, anarchism would 
not mean disorder; the only 
thing against it is that it has not 
recently been tried ; and that is 
not a valid argument. 


ANGLO-CATHOLICISM 

Pro : (1) Anglo-Catholics seek 
to restore to the whole Church in 
England elements which, though 
they were truly Catholic, as dis- 


(8) The British people do not 
suffer from persecution mania, and 
racial incitements do not move 
more than a small unstable 
element. They should be dealt 
with by police or legislative action 
and not by persecution of the 
victims. 


Con:(l) Government is necessary 
to prevent a minority of depraved 
or wicked people from exploiting 
the common man. If as many 
abuses as possible are prevented, 
it is better to risk occasional op¬ 
pression by governmental control 
than to run the greater risk of 
private tyranny and violence. 
Most people do not want the 
troublesome task of managing 
everything for themselves. Some 
considerable amount of uniform 
behaviour is necessary for the 
development of social life and 
civilisation. 

(2) Boycott, strikes, and refusal 
to co-operate are just as much 
instruments of coercion as fines 
and imprisonment. Most impor¬ 
tant so-called voluntary associa¬ 
tions rest either on some govern¬ 
ment's coercive resources or on 
equally coercive economic con¬ 
ditions. 

(3) Tribes and communities in 
the modern world which arc with¬ 
out governments are invariably a 
curse to their neighbours. 

(4) " Liberty " is equivocal. 
Liberty to do good is desirable, 
not liberty to do evil. 

(5) Institutions are a necessity 
for any form of social life. With¬ 
out them there would be chaos. 


Con : (1) Anglo-Catholicism is 
an attempt to re-introduce 
doctrines and practices which were 
condemned as 11011 -Catholic by the 
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tinct from Roman, were omitted 
from it at the Reformation or 
allowed to fall into disuse since. 

(2) The Reformation in England 
and even more on the Continent 
was based, where it was not simply 
political, on too intellectual a 
view of those religious needs of 
humanity which had been fully 
recognised in the Church pre¬ 
viously. " The Mass " is a very 
convenient and honoured name 
for one of the central mysteries 
of the Christian religion, and 
should not be barred because of its 
association with medieval super¬ 
stition and ancient hatreds. 

(3) The essential marks of 
Catholicism are fellowship, that 
is, corporate experience, and the 
sacramental system, by which 
what is inward works through 
what is outward. 

(4) The Movement has brought 
new life to the Church, and 
transformed church buildings into 
more attractive places than they 
commonly were a hundred years 
ago. It has had great influence 
in the Church throughout the 
British Empire, and may some¬ 
time facilitate the reunion of all 
Western Christendom. 

(5) It docs not seek to dominate 
the Church, as it recognises that 
there are different types of souls. 
But it claims freedom within the 
fold, and naturally seeks the con¬ 
version of all to what it sincerely 
believes to be the true path. 

(6) To find out what the 
Reformers specifically condemned 
in the Prayer Book is extremely 
hard. The points generally at 
issue are so trivial and unessential 
that they show how narrow¬ 
minded the Movement’s opponents 
are. The Prayer Book contains 
much that had some sort of impor¬ 
tance when it was drawn up, but 
has now with the lapse of time 
become valueless. 

(7) Anglo-Catholics arc as sin¬ 
cere and true followers of the 
Church as the Modernists, who 
are their strongest opponents. 


Reformers. It aims at uprooting 
Protestantism and returning to 
the Church of Rome. 

(2) The definition of Catholic 
is quod semper, quod ubique, quod 
ab omnibus, i.e., what has been 
held “ always, everywhere, and by 
all." Many of the practices and 
ideas of Anglo-Catholicism are not 
Catholic. For instance, the Mass 
was unknown in the Early Church, 
as the Reformers, who were excel¬ 
lent scholars, knew well enough. 
The doctrines concerning it are a 
product of the later Middle Ages, 
and depend on the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. There are 
good grounds for believing it to be 
an alien and pagan accretion on 
Christian tradition. 

(3) The Movement favours 
reliance on authority, instead of 
the use of our own divinely- 
begotten power of judgment, 
winch is the Christian ideal. 

(4) It has promoted disunion 
and strife in the Church, and 
impedes the reunion of the Pro¬ 
testant Churches throughout 
Europe and the world, especially 
as the chief hope of reunion rests 
on the acceptance of a common 
Liturgical worship. 

(5) It has now reached the 
point of endeavouring to dominate 
the Church and totally to subvert 
its essential character. 

(6) Its doctrines and practices 
are both subversive and illegal. 
It flouts the Prayer Book, and 
indeed preaches the exact opposite 
in some particulars. 

(7) The consciences of the clergy 
who support these irregular prac¬ 
tices must be perverted, since the 
points at issue are in absolute 
contradiction to the vows they 
took at ordination. They are 
sailing under false colours. 

(8) The practice of Reservation 
is forbidden by the Rubrics, and 
in this Movement is observed 
rather for purposes of worship 
than for the benefit of the sick- 
This gives occasion for super¬ 
stition, a danger particularly 
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Between them and the Evangeli¬ 
cals there is much in common. 
Whenever the Church has con¬ 
tained active life, there have been 
various schools of thought which 
have engaged in conflicts that 
have proved a sore trial to official 
Anglicanism. No one of whatever 
school takes the Prayer Book or 
Articles literally, and for a long 
time this has been recognised by 
the Church at large. It is unjust 
for the Anglo-Catholics to be 
singled out as guilty of monstrous 
double-dealing. 

(8) The practice of Reservation 
for the Sick is not forbidden by 
the law of the English Church. 
The object of Catholicism being 
to unite matter and spirit in 
one universal law, superstition is 
avoided. 

(9) The Church of Rome, though 
not ideal, approximates more 
nearly to the spiritual needs and 
ideals of man than any other 
institution. 


ANIMALS, RIGHTS OF 

Pro : (1) Animals have rights, 
though in a less degree than men. 
They consist in the " restricted 
freedom " to live a natural life 
in harmony with the perpetual 
requirements of the community. 

(2) The rights of animals have 
long been recognised by thinkers, 
e.g., Bent ham, and emphasised by 
some religions, e.g.. Buddhism. 

(3) It is absurd for distinction 
to be drawn between " domestic " 
and other animals, so that it is 
allowable to inflict pain upon the 
latter but not the former. 

(4) The lack of recognition of 
these rights encourages great 
cruelty under the excuses of 
scientific research, the provision 
of food, and so on. 

(5) Animals (if left to them¬ 
selves) live their own lives fitly, 
killing for food only and not for 

P.&C.-B 
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pointed out in the Twenty-eighth 
Article. 

(9) The essence of the Move¬ 
ment is to achieve religious re¬ 
action under the guise of satisfy¬ 
ing the emotional weaknesses of 
man. The proper duty of the 
Church is not to accept, but to 
eradicate the imperfections and 
shortcomings into which Chris¬ 
tians have fallen in the past, and to 
set ideals for them to follow. 


Con: (1) Such rights are absurd. 
We should be kind to animals for 
the sake of our self-respect, 
not because they have the right 
to exact kindness from us. 

(2) These theories are connected 
with mysticism, vegetarianism, 
etc., which have no application 
to Europeans, to whom they are 
uncongenial. 

(3) We protect domestic ani¬ 
mals because they are valuable. 
The only argument against hunt¬ 
ing is that it may demoralise the 
hunter. 

(4) Only arbitrary distinctions 
can be drawn between animals 
which should be protected and 
those which should not. Man must 
fight against the animal world on 
pain of extinction. 

(5) Animals have no other pur¬ 
pose than to preserve themselves 
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the pleasure of inflicting pain, 
which is more than can be said 
for man. Like man himself, they 
form part of nature's scheme of 
evolution : from them we do not 
know what developments may yet 
come. 

(6) Animals need man's pro¬ 
tection, and before pain or death 
is inflicted, we must be assured 
that it is necessary. 

(7) If rights must bo reciprocal 
to be allowed to exist, what claim 
on our protection can a lunatic or 
an infant have ? 

(8) The feeling of community 
among all sentient creatures would 
increase the finer virtues and 
religious emotions. 


until they have contributed mem¬ 
bers to the next generation. 

(6) Sometimes man has to be 
protected from animals which 
would kill him either by violence 
or by eating up his food supplies. 
Animals show small consideration 
for other species of animals, and 
are only “ entitled " to the same 
treatment. 

(7) Solidarity between members 
of the same species is natural and 
necessary, but not between mem¬ 
bers of different species. 

(8) This feeling would be all 
on one side, and in practice means 
sacrificing one's fellow men. 


See also Vivisection. 


ARBITRATION, COMPULSORY INDUSTRIAL 


Pro : (1) The damage arising 
from strikes is so immense that 
the State, in the interests of the 
general public, ought to interfere 
and devise a form of arbitration 
which must be compulsory to 
make the award binding on both 
parties. No section of the com¬ 
munity should be allowed the 
power of so preferring its own 
interests to all others as to inflict 
widespread injury on innocent 
parties. 

(2) Arbitration has worked suc¬ 
cessfully in the past, especially in 
war-time, and is working satis¬ 
factorily in industry and over the 
greater part of the Civil Service. 
There can be no sound reason for 
objecting to abide by decisions 
made by an arbitrator agreed on 
by both parties, or even indepen¬ 
dently chosen. 

* 

(3) Similar devices have worked 
satisfactorily in Australia and 
New Zealand. 

(4) Arbitration, by importing 
into industrial conflicts the idea 
that the general welfare should 
count before anything else, would 
tend to mitigate the differences 


Con : (1) The feature of com¬ 
pulsion destroys all the good 
arbitration might do, as it is then 
felt to be a means not of agree¬ 
ment but of over-reaching. 

(2) If the parties agree on the 
arbitrator, they do not always 
agree on the principles of his 
working. If the State interferes 
in making appointments, the 
choice or the award will always be 
likely to be influenced by the 
distribution of political power. 

(3) Compulsory arbitration, 
which must be distinguished from 
conciliation boards. prevents 
attention from being paid to new 
principles and ideas of settlement. 
In Australia it makes trade 
union officials into pettifoggers 
and has robbed the unions of 
creative ideals. The community 
has no more voice in the matter 
than it had before; it is only 
the bureaucrat who gets more 
scope. 

(4) Arbitration is certainly not 
suited to deal with the profounder 
divergences between the parties, 
who would strenuously oppose 
any suggestion that the principles 
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between capitalists and workers 
and so do something towards 
securing a stable industrial order. 

(5) Arbitration without some 
element of compulsion is ineffec¬ 
tive because decisions arrived at 
can be nullified by recalcitrant 
minorities. 


of industrial life, as well as day- 
to-day questions of wages and 
hours, should be determined in 
this wav. 

w 

(5) The coercion of minorities is 
contrary to the principles of 
freedom and individualism. 


ARMAMENTS, LIMITATION OF 


Pro : (1) Swollen armaments 

encourage militant nationalism 
and mischievous pride in the 
countries which maintain them. 
At the same time they create dis¬ 
trust and fear among other 
nations, leading them to increase 
their armaments in turn, and so 
the mad race for military sup¬ 
remacy goes on, each nation's de¬ 
fensive measures being inter¬ 
preted as preparations for aggres¬ 
sion by its neighbours. 

(2) The Washington Agreement 
showed that schedules of disarma¬ 
ment are possible. The legitimate 
interests of the States of the world 
can be assessed by conference or 
by special arbitration courts. 

(3) This Agreement served a 
useful purpose in forcing its parti¬ 
cipants to lay their cards on the 
table and fostering an atmosphere 
of greater frankness. Its imper¬ 
fections are admitted, but its 
necessity was admitted by the 
fact that similar conferences are 
still often proposed. 

(4) The burden of armaments 
is heavy in all countries, and in 
some it was crushing even before 
the outbreak of war. If it could 
be removed, trade would have a 
chance to improve, taxation would 
be lessened and all countries would 
become more prosperous. 

(5) Large armies and navies 
involve the existence of a large 
class of professional military men 
who are naturally prone to war¬ 
like ambitions. 

(6) Disarmament on a large 
scale would secure at any rate a 


Con : (1) Armaments are not a 
cause but a symptom of the causes 
which bring about war. Pre¬ 
paredness for war is natural only 
in a country which has a definite 
war programme. 

(2) It is impossible to bring 
about any effective limitation 
because qualitative reckonings 
cannot be made, and these are 
more important than purely quan¬ 
titative. No satisfactory scheme 
lor assessing the basis of limitation 
has been put forward, because so 
many factors have to be taken into 
account, particularly the rise of 
new weapons and methods of 
warfare. 

(3) The Washington Agreement 
was merely an agreement for cer¬ 
tain nations to discard their 
“ false teeth." Even on the sur¬ 
face it merely encouraged the 
technical experts of each party to 
it to devise ways of circumventing 
its intentions by new designs. The 
potentially powerful arms, i.e., 
submarines and aircraft, were 
left untouched. Actually it was 
flagrantly disobeyed by some of 
its signatories. 

(4) One lesson war has taught 
all countries is that unless arma¬ 
ments are kept up-to-date and in 
sufficient stock a war can easily 
go in favour of the aggressor in the 
early days and at least be pro¬ 
longed, if not lost altogether. 

(5) In most countries, especially 
among the Great Powers, the pro¬ 
fessional soldier is the more peace¬ 
able and law-abiding. The fomen- 
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considerable delay before war was 
resorted to, and the time taken to 
raise a nation to the pitch of war¬ 
like efficiency would give the forces 
of peace a better chance of pre¬ 
vailing. 


ATHLETICS FOR WOMEN 

Pro : (1) Athletics, games and 
sports give enjoyment to large 
numbers of women, who are ren¬ 
dered healthier, happier and better 
fitted to become the mothers of 
the next generation. Certain 
diseases, such as anaemia, once 
common in women have now 
almost disappeared since women 
took to athletics. 

(2) Overstrain is equally bad 
for both sexes, and men are just 
as prone to it as women. Women 
athletes arc no less modest and 
likeable than their less strenuous 
sisters. Women have grown out 
of the slavish imitation of the 
male sex, but team games have 
helped them to acquire some of 
the ” peculiarly masculine vir¬ 
tues.” 

(3> In the last two wars women 
have been called on to do and 
endure many things previously 
done and endured by men alone. 
Some of them received battle 
training for this purpose. 

(4) Many women arc in seden¬ 
tary occupations where they do 
not got the exercise which is neces¬ 
sary for the adequate fulfilment 
of their proper functions. Athletics 
tend to correct these faults. 


ters of modern war are the 
civilians. 

(6) It is impossible to disarm 
any modern country, because 
armament is co-extensive with 
the country's organised knowledge 
and resources. 


Con : (1) Girls and women are 
foolish to imitate men's pursuits, 
many of which are quite unsuited 
to their physique. While exercise 
is natural and healthy, strain in 
competitive games and attempts 
at record-breaking cause nervous 
and bodily damage. The improve¬ 
ment in the health of women in 
this century is due almost entirely 
to their more rational dress and 
their improved standard of living. 

(2) The publicity and advertise¬ 
ment arising out of athletics have 
a bad influence on the character 
and the peculiarly feminine virtues, 
such as modesty. 

(3) Most of the work done by 
women in the last two wars was 
clerical and precision work. Very 
few women were given battle 
training, and it was always modi¬ 
fied. Women, especially healthy 
peasant women, have always been 
able to endure hardship without 
the aid of athletics. 

(4) Enough exercise can be 
obtained by such gentle pursuits 
as walking. Healthier habits of 
life generally can also do much to 
correct functional defects. 


BACHELORS, TAXATION OF 

Pro : (1) Taxation should be 
based on the resources of the t 
citizen. A bachelor has generally c 
only himself to support and can i 
afford to pay more than a husband s 
or a father. « 

(2) A family contributing able- f 


Con : (1) Bachelors are already 
taxed indirectly by the granting 
of allowances to married men and 
mothers. Double taxation of the 
same section of society on the 
same grounds is opposed to the 
first principles of taxation. 
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bodied children to the State is 
ipso facto contributing to the 
welfare of the country. 

(3) Taxation of bachelors would 
curb immorality by reducing the 
number of irregular unions, and 
would also improve the lot of 
many children who under the 
present system are illegitimate and 
suffer from the lack of a true 
family life. 

(4) The unmarried state is in 
itself an evil, since marriage is 
natural to man. All men are better 
for the responsibilities and in¬ 
fluences of married life. 


Although without wives and 
children, they often have relatives 
to support, or may be saving to 
get married. 

(2) The theory that citizens 
exist for the benefit of the State is 
an exploded theory that has 
found favour only in Fascist 
countries. No democracy should 
base its taxation on such prin¬ 
ciples, which are a gross inter¬ 
ference with the liberty of the 
subject. 

(3) Marriage contracted under 
such economic threats would not 
necessarily make for a happy 
family life. Bachelors can already 
be compelled by affiliation orders 
to support their illegitimate child¬ 
ren. 

(4) The unmarried state is an 
evil only for those who want to be 
married but cannot. Many people 
are unfit physically and psycholo¬ 
gically for marriage. 


BETTING ON HORSE RACES 

Pro : (1) Betting is immoral, 
and any reduction which taxation 
would bring about is all to the 
good (See Gambling). 

(2) Betting is a luxury, quite 
unnecessary for the community, 
especially in these hard times. It 
involves a great and unproductive 
expenditure of time, money and 
effort, directly and indirectly, and 
should bear part of the burden 
which is now put on other and 
more valuable industries, as well 
as on other forms of gambling. 

(3) The registration of book¬ 
makers will ensure that the reput¬ 
able ones are given a definite 
status, while the unlicensed street- 
corner betting which does so much 
mischief in the poorer quarters 
of big towns will be largely 
eliminated. 

(4) Exemption of horse-racing 
from taxation is mere discrimina¬ 
tion in favour of the wealthy, who 
are the mainstay of the horse- 


: Should it be Taxed ? 

Con : (1) Betting, being im¬ 
moral, should not be a source of 
public revenue. Taxes are of little 
avail in reducing evils, and would 
give the State a vested interest in 
their continuance. 

(Some) As betting is not im¬ 
moral, taxation should not be used 
to penalise those who indulge in it. 

(2) Luxury taxes are always 
difficult to collect, and owing to 
the manifold ways in which bet¬ 
ting is carried on, the cost of col¬ 
lection would be excessive, while 
the opportunities for evasion 
would be endless. Most of the 
calculations of what a betting tax 
might be expected to bring forth 
are guesswork. 

(3) If the State taxed betting 
on horse races, many people would 
think it approved of it, and many 
young people, already contami¬ 
nated with the gambling mania, 
would take to it more readily than 
ever. 
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racing industry. The only forms 
of betting now taxed are those 
indulged in by the poorer classes. 

(5) Even a small tax on each 
bet would bring in a sum up to 
£ 15 , 000,000 a year. As the backers 
are presumably able to afford 
their bets, they could afford a 
small addition for the commu¬ 
nity’s benefit and would not 
refrain from gambling on account 
of it. 

( 6 ) There is no evidence of any 
falling off in football pool fore¬ 
casts since taxation was intro¬ 
duced. 


BIRTH CONTROL 

Pro : (1) Left to the operations 
of nature, men, like plants and 
animals, tend to outrun the sup¬ 
plies available to satisfy their 
wants. Fierce competition and 
destruction of the weaker is the 
usual way of meeting the difficulty, 
but this is a wasteful method arid 
not in accord with man's increas¬ 
ing mastery over nature. For 
centuries man has been learning 
and practising the control of 
nature's productivity in the plant 
and animal worlds, yet the appli¬ 
cation of such principles to man 
himself is only still in the elemen¬ 
tary stages. It is urgently neces¬ 
sary, since populations are in¬ 
creasing and the natural resources 
available are reaching their limit, 
that official birth-control clinics 
should be established to encour¬ 
age the spread of knowledge on 
the limitation of families. 

(2) The provision of reliable 
medical advice on birth control 
would at once reduce the number 
of illegal abortions. It is impos¬ 
sible to estimate accurately the 
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(4) None of the other forms of 
betting involve any benefit to the 
country, whereas horse breeding 
can be made one of our national 
assets. It is not true to say that 
street corner betting is insignifi¬ 
cant. Apart from football match 
forecasting it is one of the main 
forms of gambling indulged in by 
the poorer classes. 

(5) Bookmakers already pay 
income tax on their profits, and 
if a tax were put on turnover, 
many of them would have to go 
out of business, and horse-racing, 
together with the betting revenue, 
would suffer, as has happened in 
Ireland. 

( 6 ) In football pools, as in lot¬ 
teries, large winnings by a few are 
the rule, and the incidence of 
taxation is not felt as it would be 
in racing. 


Con : (1) The danger of food 
shortage, apart from special 
causes, is a temporary one caused 
by the large-scale devastation due 
to war, and also to a certain ex¬ 
tent to the artificial restrictions 
resulting from financial difficulties 
and manipulations. Even in the 
past, migrations which used to be 
thought due to the pressure of 
population on the means of sub¬ 
sistence turn out to be very often 
movements in search of precious 
metals, etc. In China and India 
the poverty of the people is due 
more to the hidebound conser¬ 
vatism they cherish and certain 
superstitious ideas they hold than 
to any actual production problem. 
Mankind has such reserves of 
energy and such resources in 
scientific methods that an in¬ 
crease in supplies at least propor¬ 
tionate to population could be 
effected without difficulty. 

(2) Artificially to check the 
birth-rate is immoral. It is rankly 
disobedient to the teaching of the 
Catholic Church, and indeed of 
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number of such operations per¬ 
formed in a year, but judging by 
the evidence available they must 
run into hundreds of thousands. 
These figures represent an appal¬ 
ling amount of misery and ill- 
health, most of it avoidable. A 
woman must be driven to despera¬ 
tion before resorting to such an 
expedient. 

(3) Abortions and sterilisations 
are now performed in hospitals 
where birth would be dangerous 
to the health of the mother. 
Many more must have been 
avoided by the wise use of birth 
control. The idea that such suf¬ 
fering is inevitable is a relic of the 
barbarous age that resisted the 
use of anaesthetics in childbirth. 
There is no evidence that birth 
control does any harm to those 
who practise it or to their poten¬ 
tial fertility. If such a decline in 
fertility is a fact, which itself is not 
proved, its causes must t>c sought 
elsewhere. But great fertility is 
not in itself a proof of superiority, 
or the fish, which lays thousands 
of eggs at a time, would dominate 
man. 

(4) Birth control is used mainly 
to limit, and not to avoid, child- 
bearing. The rise in the standard 
of living of the poorer classes has 
coincided with the decrease in the 
size of families. People no longer 
regard their children from a purely 
economic point of view, and have 
a higher conception than formerly 
of their fundamental rights. It 
is now only among the least 
intelligent sections that large 
families are common. There is no 
civilised country where birth con¬ 
trol is not practised by some 
sections of the community despite 
religious teachings. 

(5) Birth control is implicit 
in the changed conception of 
women's rights that is now gener¬ 
ally accepted. Women are no 
longer content to spend their 
whole lives in bearing and rearing 
children ; they wish to play their 
full part in the life of the corn- 


most other religions. Theologians 
have been unanimous on this 
point. The motive of limitation is 
purely selfish. 

(3) It should be left to those 
qualified to judge whether the 
risk of death and suffering is suffi¬ 
cient to justify the avoidance of 
childbearing in particular cases. 
Birth control has been used too 
often to avoid imagined risks for 
purely selfish reasons. Further, 
there are indications that the con¬ 
tinued practice of birth control 
actually reduces fertility, and if 
it becomes sufficiently widespread 
will in effect bring about race 
suicide. When birth control is used 
to prevent childbearing altogether, 
women are denying themselves 
the exercise of their natural func¬ 
tions. It is a well-known fact that 
childbearing has a beneficial effect 
on a woman's mental and physical 
health. 

(4) The desire for small families 
often springs from less worthy 
sources than regard for the welfare 
of the children. Often enough child¬ 
ren have to compete with amenities 
or with the desire for amusement. 
Higher housing standards may 
have been a factor, but planning 
of new housing is now beginning 
to be adapted to the needs of 
larger families, and as this trend 
continues limitation will be un¬ 
necessary. In these days of in¬ 
creasing State assistance there is no 
reason for the average person to 
shrink from the cost of raising 
children. It is doubtful whether 
the real standard of life is higher 
today than formerly, or than in 
countries where religious beliefs 
forbid the practice of birth control. 
Loss of spiritual values may well 
outweigh the benefit of any in¬ 
crease in material amenities. 

(5) Increased leisure has not 
proved to be of any particular 
benefit to the average mother of a 
small family. She has nowadays 
too much leisure and no idea how 
to use it. It is only a minority of 
women who show any interest at 
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munity and to do this they need 
more leisure than the old-fashioned 
family could give them. 

( 6 ) It is often assumed by oppo¬ 
nents of birth control that it 
means small families or none at 
all. That is not necessarily the 
case; control does not mean 
abolition. 

(7) Greater official encourage¬ 
ment given to the spreading of 
birth control information would 
make it easier to prevent its 
acquisition from doubtful sources. 
Immorality is no greater today 
than in past ages when birth 
control was unknown. 


BIRTH RATE, HIGH 

Pro : (1) A country’s prosperity 
is bound up with the size of its 
working population. It cannot be 
developed, nor its economy carried 
on, with a too small population : 
the British Dominions are only 
partly developed because of their 
lack of vigorous young men and 
women which they are forced to 
try to alleviate by immigration. 

(2) Modern methods of pro¬ 
duction and scientific improve¬ 
ments in agriculture make it pos¬ 
sible for larger populations than 
were ever dreamed of to be sup¬ 
ported. Britain's population has 
increased fourfold in the last cen¬ 
tury, yet the standard of living 
of her people has also risen beyond 
measure. The success of war¬ 
time efforts to increase agri¬ 
cultural production prove that its 
possibilities are not yet fully 
exploited. 

(3) Populations cannot be re¬ 
duced harmoniously at all levels, 
unless by emigration on an enor¬ 
mous scale. A low birth rate really 
means a gradual decrease in the 
number of young people and a cor¬ 
responding increase among the old. 


all in the life and welfare of the 
community at large. Most women 
either spend their lives bewailing 
their loneliness and pass their 
spare time in cinemas, or enter 
industry to the neglect of their 
small families and to the detriment 
of what remains of family life. 

( 6 ) In practice birth control 
nearly always results in small 
families. The vast majority of 
families in Britain today contain 
two children or less. 

(7) The unrestricted facilities 
already granted to the sale of 
birth control appliances is en¬ 
couraging immorality in the 
young, and will eventually tend 
to the breakdown of our civili¬ 
sation, which is founded on mono- 
gamic marriage and the family. 


Con : (1) It is possible for a 
country' to suffer from over-popu¬ 
lation. In India it has led to 
chronic malnutrition and a high 
death rate and in Japan to colonial 
aggression and war. Britain is one 
of themosthighlypopulated indus¬ 
trial countries in the world, and is 
nearing saturation point. It is in¬ 
evitable and right that as people's 
standards of life rise they should 
revolt against the waste and suffer¬ 
ing caused bya too high population. 

(2) Britain as a country' is not 
naturally' fitted for supporting a 
large population. Climatic reasons 
and the size of the country make 
it impossible to grow enough 
wheat, for instance, to support the 
whole of the present swollen popu¬ 
lation. Despite the huge rise in 
agricultural production since 1939 , 
we are still unable to achieve self- 
sufficiency’. We have lost our 
unique position in the world which 
we had as pioneers of the indus¬ 
trial revolution and which led to 
the multiplication of our popu¬ 
lation. 

(3) The expectation of life has 
risen by over twenty years in the 
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This tendency is already beginning 
to be noticeable in Britain, where 
it has been estimated that by the 
end of the century there will pro¬ 
bably be as many people over 65 
as under 15. The harmful effect 
of this on manpower available for 
production is aggravated by the 
earlier retirement of the old and 
the continual raising of the school¬ 
leaving age. 

( 4 ) The falling birth rate is a 
sign of the increasing sense of 
insecurity among the people. The 
world-wide wars and economic 
depressions of the last half-century 
are responsible for this, and 
though a temporary increase in 
the birth rate is a common war¬ 
time phenomenon, the peak 
reached during these periods is 
steadily becoming lower. Wider 
State aid to parents and children 
has made the U.S.S.R. one of the 
few civilised countries where the 
birth rate is rising despite facilities 
for birth control. 

( 5 ) The small family of today is 
bad for the children, who tend to 
become too dependent owing to 
the over-anxious care they re¬ 
ceive. Children in large families 
start out in life with a wider ex¬ 
perience. They have been polished 
by the society of several others, 
have undergone the salutary dis¬ 
cipline of considering other's needs 
and sharing in their joys and 
occupations. Infantile mortality 
lias been very much lessened by 
modem science, and hardships to 
the parents can be alleviated by 
society, though no action by 
society should interfere with the 
individual’s discharge of his duty. 

(6) A large population is neces¬ 
sary from a military point of view. 
No country can successfully hold 
its own with a stationary or falling 
population. In war the decisive 
factor is numbers. France was 
handicapped against Germany in 
1940 and onwards for this reason, 
whereas the sheer weight of 
numbers of the Russian and 


last century or two, and a person 
forty years old, who might at that 
time have been approaching old 
age. is now in the prime of life. 
Modern technical advances make 
possible a vastly increased pro¬ 
duction at the cost of much less 
effort, and a fall in the number of 
workers available will encourage 
further research along those lines. 
Children should not be regarded 
as sources of cheap labour, and 
their progressive withdrawal from 
the labour market would have 
operated in any case. 

( 4 ) The people and classes of 
society best in quality are those 
who prefer to rely on their own 
efforts for the raising of their 
families. Too much State aid will 
encourage the proliferation of 
apathetic and dependent families. 
Actually the insecurity of war 
seems to call forth in nature a 
response in the raising of the birth 
rate. This has been noted in 
Britain in the wars of both 1914 
and 1939. 

( 5 ) A high birth rate is always 
accompanied by a high death rate 
and invalidism in mothers. In 
present circumstances few parents 
can support a large family pro¬ 
perly. Overcrowding, which is 
now unavoidable, is a chief cause 
of mortality and inferior health. 
Quality is more necessary than 
quantity. The theory that children 
in large families are more indepen¬ 
dent or that they benefit from 
family life is untenable, because 
no large family can be brought up 
without making the older chil¬ 
dren’s lives a burden to them, 
physically and mentally, with 
disastrous results to their develop¬ 
ment. Children get plenty of 
companionship in school and 
elsewhere. 

(6) Numbers are not necessarily 
decisive 111 war, especially in these 
days when mechanised warfare is 
the rule. Victory is more likely to 
depend on a sufficiency of weapons 
and a high level of industrial 
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American armies helped largely 
to win the day. 

( 7 ) Though poverty is alleged 
to vanish with restriction of the 
population, France has a standard 
of living lower than that of her 
highly populated neighbours Bel¬ 
gium and Holland. Both Britain 
and France have been compelled 
to import foreign labour to keep 
the national economy going, and 
in France the number is so great 
that the ethnographical picture of 
the nation is changing. 

(8) If the morale of society were 
good and purely’ artificial hind¬ 
rances to family life were removed, 
much recent social legislation 
would be unnecessary’, as parents 
would be able and willing to carry 
out the duties for which they are 
peculiarly fitted. Housing is not 
a permanent problem, and the 
development of new towns and 
the improvement of amenities in 
the old will largely solve the prob¬ 
lem of living space. Progressive 
local authorities are already be¬ 
ginning to provide for the accom¬ 
modation of larger families. 


production generally. But even if 
numbers were decisive, a good deal 
might be said against conducting 
life from the standpoint of war¬ 
time alone. 

( 7 ) France, the classic example 
of the under-populated country, 
was actually more prosperous than 
other countries. The shortcom¬ 
ings of its society were due, in 
part, to the very' extent of its pros¬ 
perity. Controlled immigration 
is a better method of regulating 
the size of the population than an 
anarchic natural increase which 
cannot be measured. 

(8) It is impossible to organise 
society with large numbers of 
children. For instance, the im¬ 
provements indicated in the 1944 
Education Act proved largely un¬ 
workable owing to the fluctuations 
in the child population and the 
tremendous amount of money and 
labour required. The cost of educa¬ 
tion is already prohibitive, and 
the standard is steadily falling. 


BISHOPS : Should they be 
Lords ? 

Pro : ( 1 ) Bishops have quite 
enough to do in looking after their 
dioceses. They are rarely fitted 
by circumstances or temperament 
to be legislators, and as a body 
have an unfortunate history in 
this capacity. 

( 2 i When the bishops were tem¬ 
poral powers, their position was 
necessary and natural. Today 
their original status and duties 
have gone ; the country holds 
many faiths and no faith". Their 
presence occasions resentment 
among those who are not members 
of the Established Church. It is 
in addition an infringement of the 
cardinal principle of democracy’ 
that the members of the Legis¬ 
lature should be elected. 


Excluded from the House of 


Con : ( 1 ) Being independent of 
party, the bishops do very useful 
work as guardians of the interests 
of religion and the Church. They 
can take a statesmanlike view of 
public policy. As the clergy are 
not allowed to sit in the Commons, 
the bishops are all the more needed 
in the Lords. 

( 2 ) They are among the few 
Lords who sit by virtue of merit 
and not by accident of birth. As 
any reform in the Lords may be 
expected to take the form of 
converting it into a chamber 
representing the various functions 
of the commonwealth, the presence 
of the bishops is sound political 
science. 

( 3 ) Their exclusion would mean 
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( 3 ) Religion should have no 
place in politics. It appears to 
give no sure guidance in the 
problems before Government. 
Now that the Church has a much 
larger measure of self-government 
than it used to have, the bishops 
are not needed to defend its 
interests. 


a further divorce between religion 
and politics. Most English people 
are religious, and the Church of 
England is still the State Church 
and the one which best represents 
the national feeling. 


also Disestablishment ; Lords, Reform of the House of. 


BLOCK GRANTS TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES 

Before 1958 local authorities raised their money partly from rates, partly from Exchequer 
grants based partly on a percentage of the costs of various services, and in the case of some 
poorer authorities from a special equalising grant to cover deficiency in rateable value. By the 
1958 Act the Government increased industry's contribution to the rates, and al>olishcd per¬ 
centage grants for certain spl ine services, replacing these by a general grant calculated on 
a need formula for each area. 


Pro: (1) The block general grant 
is an improvement on the previous 
system because it allows local 
authorities more freedom from 
outside control of their use of 
resources. 

( 2 ) The Minister of Education 
has promised that educational 
standards will not he allowed to 
deteriorate. Local authorities arc 
now free, some of them for the 
first time, to undertake expansion 
programmes, and thus achieve the 
levelling-up of standards through¬ 
out the country. Among the 
services involved only the teachers' 
organisations raised any objec¬ 
tions to the new system. Others 
considered it an improvement on 
the old. 

( 3 ) In the course of time essen¬ 
tial services such as education and 
fire-fighting have been removed 
from the control of parish and 
district councils. The time is now 
ripe for these services to be taken 
over nationally. 


Con : (1) Backward authorities 
became free to abandon educa¬ 
tional expansion plans in favour 
of schemes designed to encourage 
profitable industry and trade, 
neither of which contribute full 
value to the rate revenue. It is 
not right that such essential ser¬ 
vices as health and education and 
the fire services should compete 
for money. 

( 2 ) The basis for assessing the 
formula on which the initial 
general grant was to be paid was 
unsatisfactory. Progressive autho¬ 
rities were limited in expansion 
because of their very success in 
the past. The whole system of 
making periodic bargains with the 
Exchequer is unnecessarily ham¬ 
pering to long-term plans. 

( 3 ) Successive governments have 
whittled away the rights of local 
authorities until the latter 
threaten to become mere rubber 
stamps in the national adminis¬ 
tration. 


BLOOD SPORTS (i.e., Hunting and Shooting) 


Pro : (1) Sport is one of the 
best elements in our national life, 
tending to keep the race hardy 
and manly and to maintain the 
idea that physical strength and 
endurance are objects to be aimed 
at. 

( 2 ) There is comparatively little 
cruelty about blood sports. Cer- 


Con : (1) Such sports are not 
national, as they are only practised 
by a section of the community. 
Games like football and cricket 
promote physical health and man¬ 
liness more effectively. 

( 2 ) Sport involves great cruelty, 
and demoralises the sportsman 
because it fosters pleasure in the 
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tainly the British sporting class is 
less cruel than its opposite number 
in many foreign countries. 

( 3 ) In many ways sport coun¬ 
teracts the evil effects of city life 
by bringing man closer to nature 
and to an observation of her wavs. 

m 

This is specially the case with 
shooting and fishing. 

( 4 ) The keen sportsman does 
not mind undergoing discomfort 
in pursuit of sport, and this calls 
out in him the power of sacrificing 
the present to the future, one of 
the signs of man's superiority over 
the brutes. 

( 5 ) Sport encourages the growth 
of the powers of observation, of 
quick calculation, and of rapid 
decision. 

(6) The chief objections to sport 
are made by so-called humani¬ 
tarians who claim that animals 
should be admitted to have 
rights and should be regarded as 
existing for their own ends. Man 
can tolerate the existence of 
animals only inasmuch as they 
subserve his aims, and those 
which are cither useless or harmful 
must disappear. (See Animals, 
Rights of.) 

( 7 ) Sport has been an element 
in the spread of civilisation and in 
giving us a knowledge of unex¬ 
plored parts of tire world. It has 
given to the British that roving 
spirit which has placed them in the 
forefront of the nations of the 
world. Big game hunters have 
been of great benefit to tribal 
communities in destroying dan¬ 
gerous wild animals. 

(8) Hunting with horses plays 
an important part in improving 
their breed and maintaining a 
proper supply. 

( 9 ) If blood sports were abo¬ 
lished there would be a large 
amount of distress among many 
hard-working classes of the com¬ 
munity. The popularity of hunt¬ 
ing is proved by the large crowds 
that gather to watch a meet. 


infliction of pain. This is proved 
by the way the classes given to 
sport governed Britain when they 
were in power and by the ferocity 
with which they treat intruders, 
e.g., poachers. 

( 3 ) The men who have advanced 
our knowledge of nature have been 
either hunters for a living or natu¬ 
ralists. The game laws and the 
enclosure of large areas have 
helped to shut off the great mass 
of the population from nature. 
Youth hostels and the Scout move¬ 
ment have done far more than 
blood sports to counteract the 
evils of urban life. 

( 4 ) Sport is made the excuse and 
occasion for luxury. Most indus¬ 
trial occupations involve far 
more hardship. 

( 5 ) The powers of observation, 
etc., can be cultivated otherwise. 
The sportsman only observes 
things connected with sport. 

(6) To treat animals as means 
to man’s gratification is demoralis¬ 
ing. Animals must be seen to have 
ends of their own in nature before 
man can really advance in his 
knowledge of nature. Sport is a 
most inefficient method of exter¬ 
minating noxious animals, and in 
fact sometimes deliberately pre¬ 
serves them. The unpopularity 
with sportsmen of farmers who 
shoot foxes is sufficient com¬ 
mentary on the usefulness of fox¬ 
hunting. 

( 7 ) Sport has played a negligible 
part in spreading civilisation com¬ 
pared with the motives of trade, 
adventure, and social conscience. 
The sportsman in the tropics is of 
very varying value, e g., he would 
have exterminated elephants if 
given the chance. 

(8) The needs of agriculture, 
special breeding by the State, and 
horse-racing will improve horses 
much more certainly. 

m 

( 9 ) Sport is enormously waste¬ 
ful. Hunters arrogate to them¬ 
selves the right to ride oyer 
ploughed fields, destroy fences and 
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generally disorganise farm 
economy. Farmers regard hunts 
as an unmitigated nuisance, 
though the feudal organisation of 
our agriculture prevents them 
from expressing their views. 

BOARDING v. DAY SCHOOLS 


Pro : (1) The modem family is 
small, and children have no longer 
the same opportunities of mixing 
with other children and learning 
the practice of mutual tolerance 
as they had in the old-fashioned 
large family. A boarding school 
provides this opportunity. 

(2) An over-sensitive child is 
usually the product of unwise up¬ 
bringing by over-fond or over- 
strict parents. The company of 
normal children, and the influence 
of a trained staff, does much to 
correct the effects of bad upbring¬ 
ing and fit the child for normal 
life. 

(3) Our best boarding schools, 
the public schools, have tradition¬ 
ally been the source from which 
most of our national leaders have 
been drawn. There is no time in a 
day school to inculcate the habits 
of leadership, loyalty and decision 
which make the natural leader. 

(4) Boarding schools are gener¬ 
ally situated in the country, and 
have facilities for sport and 
country life generally which exist 
only in the more privileged homes. 
Both work and leisure times are 
used constructively to foster physi¬ 
cal and mental health. Children 
do not feel the deprivation of the 
society of the other sex, indeed, 
many of them prefer to do with¬ 
out it. 



Con : (1) Children in day 
schools have a daily opportunity to 
practise mutual tolerance and co¬ 
operation. A day school has the 
further advantage that a sensitive 
child who might suffer from con¬ 
tinuous contact with hordes of 
other children can find mental and 
emotional repose, and the extra 
personal affection he or she needs, 
at home. 

(2) The average teacher and 
house-master or mistress in a 
boarding school is no more fitted 
than a parent for bringing up a 
child, especially a " difficult " one. 
A parent of ordinary intelligence 
has the advantage of understand¬ 
ing from personal experience the 
inherited character which often 
inspires a child's behaviour. 

(3) The impossibility of escap¬ 
ing from school influence and 
atmosphere all too often means 
the stifling of individuality. Too 
many boarding school products 
are recognisable by their dull 
uniformity and lack of initiative. 

w 

Continual submission to regiment¬ 
ing authority docs not make for 
self-reliance and independence of 
judgment. 

(4) The advantages of country 
air are often outweighed by the 
effects of institutional feeding. It 
is a known fact that day-school 
children gain more in weight than 
boarding school children of the 
same social class and circum¬ 
stances in term-time. The com¬ 
parative freedom of a day-school 
child to explore the world outside 
school is an undoubted mental and 
emotional advantage. Again, few 
boarding schools are co-cduca- 
tional. and they give little oppor¬ 
tunity of mixing with the opposite 
sex on normal and natural terms. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE : Should it be Dissolved ? 


Pro: (1) The old-fasbioned im¬ 
perialist outlook is now thoroughly 
discredited throughout the world. 
Since the system of mandates was 
first established by the League of 
Nations it has become impossible 
to annexe territories and establish 
colonies in the old sense. It is 
time that Britain followed the 
general world tendency. 

(2) The Dominions are to all 
intents and purposes independent. 
The ties that bind them to Britain 
today are mainly sentimental, and 
in all vital matters they tend to 
decide for themselves. For ex¬ 
ample. it was for some time un¬ 
certain whether South Africa 
would come into the 1939 war on 
Britain's side. Economically 
Britain is dependent on them 
rather than the reverse. Some form 
of voluntary organisation might 
be entered into which would recog¬ 
nise the strength and equal status 
of the Dominions. 

(3) Whatever might be said 
about the Dominions, the Colonies 
are in effect alien communities 
dominated by Britain. Except 
possibly in parts of the West 
Indies, no “ family ties" bind 
them to us. Burma has resigned 
from the Empire, and India may 
yet decide to do so. The desire 
for independence is present in 
nearly all the colonies, and only 
their lack of military strength 
prevents them from realising it 
in action. 

(4/ The principle of trusteeship 
implies that we should educate 
and develop the colonies to the 
stage where they can benefit from 
independence. It is the contention 
of colonials that we have left them 
in the stranglehold of British 
monopolies, which act exclusively 
for the benefit of their shareholders 
in Britain and prevent the dev¬ 
elopment of a balanced economy 
in the colonies themselves. 

(5) The education we have 


Con : (1) Imperialism may be 
nominally dead, but the virtual 
annexation of territories con¬ 
tinues, generally under other 
names but sometimes even openly, 
as in the case of South-West Africa. 
For Britain to strip herself of her 
colonies as a gesture to an ideal to 
which only lip service is paid 
would be to commit political and 
economic suicide. 

(2) The Dominions exist within 
the present arrangement, with 
which they are clearly content since 
talk of secession—except occasion¬ 
ally in South Africa—is rarely 
heard. To end the present organisa¬ 
tion with the aim of offering 
independence to the colonies would 
mean raising the question of 
secession. Deliberately to break 
the family ties that bind us to the 
Dominions might easily open the 
way to a change in their economic 
outlook, with disastrous results to 
Britain. 

(3) Questions of ideal and ethics 
apart, the Colonies have the 
greatest need of British aid and 
tutelage. In their present stage 
of economic and cultural develop¬ 
ment they are incapable of existing 
as independent countries, and if 
released from British control 
would certainly fall under the 
domination of some other power. 
The present trend is towards 
independence within the frame¬ 
work of the Commonwealth, for 
those countries which are politi¬ 
cally and economically fit for it. 

(4) Whatever the mistakes and 
omissions of the past, there is now 
a new conception of responsibility 
to the Colonies. The economic 
needs of Africans, for example, 
are now being met by the develop¬ 
ment schemes set up under 
Government corporations. The 
economy of the Colonies is com¬ 
plementary to that of Britain, and 
each would tend to lose if the pre¬ 
sent economic ties were broken. 
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given our colonial subjects has 
naturally hastened the process of 
dissolution by implanting in them 
a desire for self-government and 
the democratic ideals which are the 
basis of the British way of life. It 
was this awakening of modern 
ideals that led to the secession of 
Burma and the formation of the 
Indian and Pakistan governments, 
rather than any decision on our 
part that these countries were 
ripe for self-government. 


Nominal independence as undev¬ 
eloped agricultural countries is 
incompatible with the ambitions 
of those who advocate colonial 
independence. Britain has still a re¬ 
sponsibility towards many isolated 
areas settled in response to military 
needs, which will always need 
support and protection while they 
remain inhabited. 

(5) Many of the African coun¬ 
tries have resisted incorporation 
in Dominions where they fear 
curtailment rather than extension 
of their liberties. For such coun¬ 
tries the power of the home govern¬ 
ment is their only protection. 


BROADCASTING, PUBLIC CONTROL OF 


Pro : (1) Broadcasting, sound 
and television, is possibly the most 
potent method of propaganda and 
education. Its influence is so per¬ 
vasive that the service cannot be 
left with safety to private con¬ 
cerns ; some form of public con¬ 
trol, and indeed of management, 
is essential. 

(2) Commercialisation of broad¬ 
casting would lower the standard 
of the programmes. Public control, 
as exercised in Britain bv the 

w 

B.B.C., enables all tastes to be 
catered lor in some measure, 
whereas a commercialised service 
would tend to pander to the lowest, 
and the more serious talks, classi¬ 
cal music and educational broad¬ 
casts would suffer. No privately 
owned broadcasting service would 
have initiated the Third Prog¬ 
ramme, lor example. The 13.13.C. 
have accomplished much in raising 
the general level ol the public 
taste, particularly in music and 
drama, and in stimulating a thirst 
lor knowledge. The schools broad¬ 
casts are models of their kind. 
Freedom of speech is more likely 
to be preserved by an impartial 
authority than under the control 
of vested interests through spon¬ 
sored programmes. 

(3) Technical advances have 


Con : (1) Because ol its power 
ol manufacturing opinion, broad¬ 
casting ought not to be the subject 
of government control, much less 
of public management. The in¬ 
evitable result of such control is 
that programmes are biased in 
favour of the current Government 
viewpoint, minority bodies and 
views are given no hearing, and 
live controversial subjects are 
suppressed from discussion. 

(2) Public control is in effect a 
form of dictatorship by persons 
who, as in the B.B.C. in Britain, 
are virtually inaccessible to the 
public. In the B.B.C. a " civil 
service " attitude prevails which 
is utterly foreign to the spirit of 
entertainment, and as a result of 
its timorous compromise and re¬ 
moteness from everyday life no 
section of the public is entirely 
satisfied. Commercialised broad¬ 
casting in the United States has 
provided a wide variety of pro¬ 
grammes, mostly good of their 
kind. Freedom of speech, in the 
form of open discussion of con¬ 
troversial subjects, fares no worse 
than under the British system. 

(3) The alternative to public or 
quasi-public control and manage¬ 
ment is not unrestricted competi¬ 
tion but regulated competition 
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shown the need for a greater 
measure of international control 
rather than the throwing open of 
the air to unrestricted com¬ 
petition. 

(4) Television particularly is in 
need of public control. Reports 
from America show the depths of 
taste to which it can descend when 
left in private hands. As an infant 
art, telecasting is naturally feeling 
its way, but the link-up with 
Europe is already pointing the 
way to new horizons. 


CABINET GOVERNMENT 

Pro : (1) Under Cabinet Go¬ 
vernment the more important 
Ministers are supreme in their 
respective departments and at the 
same time benefit from their col¬ 
leagues' advice and support. 

(2) By giving each department 
a chief of wide outlook and experi¬ 
ence, the prejudices of permanent 
officials are counterbalanced. 

(3) The House of Commons is 
incapable of exercising authority 
and must be content with the 
power of dismissing Ministers. 

(4) The Cabinet connects the 
executive with the legislative 
branch of government, and pro¬ 
tects the departments from hasty 
and disastrous interference by 
Parliament. 

(5) A complexity of affairs can 
only be managed by a small and 
united group ; hence the success 
of our system. The business of the 
Cabinet is to formulate a general 
policy as the outcome of calm 
discussion. The temperamental 
differences among its members are 
sufficient to prevent its becoming 
a rigid machine. 

CALENDAR REFORM 

Pro : (1) Our present calendar, 
devised by Pope Gregory XIII in 
15 SZ, is both inconvenient and 
illogical. It was a correction of the 


under private management. Re¬ 
venue could be obtained partly 
by apportioning the charges for 
licences and partly by allowing 
sponsored programmes. 

(4) Standards of taste in 
America are different from ours 
generally and there is no need to 
fear that our programmes would 
descend to such levels. The 
banality and lack of enterprise of 
B.B.C. television programmes are 
an example of the timidity with 
which independent services are 
not afflicted. 


Con : (1) Cabinet Government 
compels Ministers often to give a 
colleague indiscriminate support, 
and thus impairs the individual 
Minister's responsibility for the 
administration of his department. 

(2) Permanent officials inevit¬ 
ably dominate the inexperienced 
and harassed Minister. 

(3i The Cabinet has reduced the 
House of Commons to impotence. 
In practice it does not dismiss 
either Ministries or Ministers, and 
cannot criticise one department 
without attacking the whole Go¬ 
vernment, of which it may other¬ 
wise approve. 

(4) It subordinates administra¬ 
tion to the political vagaries of a 
few men, who are both inexpert 
and primarily concerned with the 
fortunes of their party. Depart¬ 
ments should have permanent 
heads directly responsible to 
Parliament. 

(5) Once established, a Cabinet, 
provided it remains unanimous, 
has all the power and the charac¬ 
teristics of an oligarchy. Most 
Cabinets play for safety for them¬ 
selves. 


Con : (1) The Gregorian Calen¬ 
dar has been used satisfactorily 
for three and a half centuries. The 
only people who wish to change it 
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Julian Calendar drawn up by 
Julius Caesar in 46 B.C. which 
reckoned the length of a year as 
365^ days, whereas it is actually 
365.2422 days. But its irregular 
and arbitrary division of the year 
into months of uneven length 
could easily be improved upon. 
Various associations exist with 
the object of bringing about such 
reform, and it would not be diffi¬ 
cult to arrange for international 
action. The matter was under 
consideration by the League of 
Nations in the'thirties, and about 
200 different proposals were in¬ 
vestigated. 

( 2 ) There are definite advan¬ 
tages in such a tidying up, and 
several excellent schemes have 
been put forward. The simplest 
was one suggested by a Yugoslav 
who would abolish weeks and 
months altogether, and distinguish 
the date only by number. Thus 
one might make an appointment 
for 11 a.in. on the 159th. Leap 
Year, according to this plan, would 
merely stop at the 366th day in¬ 
stead of the 365th. 

( 3 ) In spite of British conser¬ 
vatism, some such scheme is bound 
to come sooner or later. The main 
thing that is needed is a perpetual 
calendar that remains unchanged 
year after year. There are two 
main schools of thought—the 
equal months school, and the equal 
quarters school. British reformers 
mainly incline to the latter, and 
Americans, exemplified by the 
International Fixed Calendar 
Association, to the former. 

( 4 ) It is generally agreed now¬ 
adays that a perpetual calendar 
would have great advantages in 
business and accounting. Such a 
one is the international fixed 
calendar, whose chief advocate 
was the International Fixed Calen¬ 
dar Ix-ague. This calendar has 
thirteen months each of twenty- 
eight days, and a New Year's day 
which comes between December 
28th, the last day of one year, and 
January 1, the beginning of the 

P.&C.-C 


are a handful of cranks, who would 
find themselves in a very small 
minority if any of their schemes 
were taken seriously. The whole 
civilised world would be thrown 
out of gear by such a change, and 
would gain in compensation no¬ 
thing but a rearrangement or re¬ 
shuffling of names and days. The 
calendar might look a little better 
to people who set logical tidiness 
before practical convenience, but 
there would be no real advantage 
whatever. 

( 2 ) Such a scheme would be of 
little value unless universally 
adopted. Great Britain, of ail 
countries, is least likely to agree 
to it. We waited 170 years before 
accepting the Gregorian Calendar, 
and began to use it long after the 
rest of Europe had fallen into line 

( 3 ) Similar schemes have been 
put forward before, and have met 
with no lasting success, since they 
gave no fundamental advantage. 
The French Revolution Calendar, 
introduced in 1793. bad twelve 
equal months of thirty days, each 
subdivided into ten-day weeks, or 
decades. The year was completed 
by five national holidays. The 
months were named according to 
their traditional weather—Bru- 
maire, Frimaire, Nivose, Pluviosc 
and so forth. This calendar was 
abandoned in 1806, and its only 
survival is the decade, occasionally 
used for official purposes. Russia 
in 1929 abolished Saturday and 
Sunday in favour of a five-day 
week, but the final result has been 
merely an arrangement com¬ 
parable to our staggering systems. 
During the Fascist regime Italy 
introduced a system which 
counted years from the beginning 
of the Fascist regime instead of the 
birth of Christ, but the change 
had no effect on everyday life in 
Italy. 

( 4 ) The numlier 13 is unpopular 
An unofficial committee on calen¬ 
dar reform has already considered 
this scheme and has described the 
13-month year as " definitely 
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next. The thirteenth month, 
named Sol, comes between June 
and July, and in Leap Year an 
extra day is inserted between 
June and Sol, which would be a 
general holiday. The advantage 
of this scheme is that the same 
date always falls on the same day 
of the week. 

( 5 ) There are already business 
concerns which have successfully 
worked the thirteenth-month 
system, e.g., Kodak. 

(6) There is a clear public de¬ 
mand for a fixed Easter, which 
makes itself heard every year as 
that holiday comes round. Accord- 
ing to the British scheme (usually 
known as the Desborough plan) 
not only would the date of Easter 
be fixed, but other important 
social fixtures, such as August 
Bank Holiday, and school and 
university terms, could be stan¬ 
dardised. 


repugnant to British feeling." 
Moreover, for business purposes it 
has several disadvantages, the 
number 13 is difficult to divide 
by and impossible to divide into. 
Neither the quarters nor the half- 
year would contain a whole num¬ 
ber of months; a quarter would 
consist of three and a quarter 
months. Thirteen monthly balanc¬ 
ings, stocktakings, and payments, 
would increase trouble and com¬ 
plicate business. 

( 5 ) The exception does not 
prove the rule. If there was any 
general desire for calendar reform, 
we should hear more about it. 

(6) There is still a considerable 
body of opinion, especially reli¬ 
gious opinion, opposed to a fixed 
Easter. And those religious bodies 
which approve a fixed Easter 
would show great divergence of 
views on the questions how and 
when it should be fixed. If school 
and university terms were per¬ 
manently stabilised, the attempt to 
popularise the staggering of holi¬ 
days would meet with even more 
difficulties than it does now. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, ABOLITION OF 


Pro : ( 1 ) The death penalty is 
an anachronism in the modern 
penal code. It is a relic of an age 
when all punishments were savage 
and vindictive, and will be re- 
carded bv our successors with the 
same horror with which we now 
look upon the hanging of little 
children for theft. A century and 
a half ago the death penalty could 
1 «e, and was, inflicted for more than 
two hundred different offences. It 
is now applicable to four, and in 
actual practice is imposed for only 
two—treason (rarely) and murder. 
Hanging is now generally recog¬ 
nised to be a revolting and cruel 
punishment. To abolish it alto¬ 
gether would be a further step 
towards the humanisation of our 
laws. 

( 2 ; If it be true that such crimes 


Con : ( 1 ) Capital punishment 
is a stern, though regrettable, 
necessity. Without it our lives 
and property would l>e less secure 
and the crime of murder would 
increase. In the present unsettled 
state of the world it is becoming 
more, not less, necessary, for acts 
of treason and crimes of violence 
are on the increase. 

( 2 ‘ Capital punishment should 
be extended rather than dimi¬ 
nished in its scope, with a view to 
ridding society of its enemies, 
instead of keeping them for the 
remainder of their lives as a per¬ 
petual charge upon the public 
purse. Some of the countries 
which had abolished capital 
punishment have now found it 
necessary to reintroduce it, e.g., 
hrance. In countries under 
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are on the increase, that shows 
that capital punishment, as a 
deterrent, is not effective. In fact 
the statistics of crime in all 
countries prove that violent pun¬ 
ishment tends to increase rather 
than decrease violent crime. For 
every step in the reform of our 
own penal code there has been a 
progressive diminution in the 
number of minor offences, while 
in spite of the death penalty the 
number of murders has remained 
almost stationary for half a 
century. 

( 3 ) The main body of evidence 
proves the contrary to be true. 
Out of nearly thirty countries that 
have abolished the death penalty, 
not one, according to the evidence 
given to the Select Committee 
on Capital Punishment in 1930, 
reported any increase in the 
number of murders committed. 
A penal code based on the idea of 
education and reformation of the 
offender is far more likely to reduce 
the amount of crime. 

( 4 ) The death sentence is irre¬ 
vocable. A mistake once made 
cannot be put right. 

( 5 ) Murderers do sometimes 
escape all punishment, because 
the jury refuse to convict. This 
would be less likely if there were 
no death penalty. In some cases 
sentence is passed as an empty 
and cruel formality, when there 
is no intention of carrying it out. 
And pleas of insanity and petitions 
for reprieve are multiplied. 

(6) Very few of the murders 
committed really are premedi¬ 
tated. Four out of five are com¬ 
mitted by {>eople who are found 
to be insane—and no threatened 
penalty is likely to deter a lunatic 
—while in those cases in which 
the murderer is held to be sane, 
the crime is usually committed 
under the stress of violent passion 
or anger, in circumstances which 
either blind the perpetrator to 
possible consequences or make 
him regardless of them. 

( 7 ) The infliction of the death 


dictatorships, such as Nazi Ger¬ 
many, where at least good order 
was kept, the death penalty was 
freely used. 

( 3 ) The reformation and re¬ 
education of some types of 
criminal may be possible, but a 
hardened murderer is beyond hope 
of reform. Are such men to be 
allowed to live, and to return to 
society as a source of danger to 
their fellows on the expiry of 
their sentences—for even a life 
sentence is in practice not more 
than twenty-five years ? 

( 4 ) Mistakes are not likely to 
be made. If there is the slightest 
doubt in the minds of the jury, a 
verdict of guilty is not returned. 

( 5 ) Petitions for reprieve are 
sometimes found to be justified 
Infanticide might be freed from 
the capital punishment now only 
nominally applied to it. In general, 
there might be more discrimina¬ 
tion between various degrees of 
homicide, but the capital penalty 
should be retained for premedi¬ 
tated and brutal murders. 

(6) A life sentence is in some 
ways just as cruel as a death 
sentence, and there might be some 
who would actually prefer the 
latter. 

( 7 ) This is merely the result of 
mass suggestion or hysteria, due, 
it may be, to newspaper propa¬ 
ganda. It proves nothing. 

(8) The moral standards ob¬ 
served by nations are, unfortu¬ 
nately, lower than those expected 
of individuals. 
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penalty is against the conscience 
of civilised man. Thousands are 
always eager to sign petitions for 
reprieve even in cases where 
murder is definitely proved. 

(8) To destroy human life is a 
crime, in peace or in war, by the 
State or by the individual. 


CENSORSHIP OF THE CINEMA 


Pro : (1) The cinema has be¬ 
come one of the chief amusements 
of the nation. All the arguments 
for censorship of the stage and of 
fiction apply equally to the cinema. 
A good deal of juvenile crime is 
due to the influence of bad films, 
and the voluntary censorship at 
present in operation utterly fails 
to check the showing of such 
films, while banning very often 
scenes and subjects of true scien¬ 
tific interest or dramatic value. 
The action of the police is spas¬ 
modic and generally too late to 
prevent harm, while local autho¬ 
rities use their licensing powers 
in a very erratic manner. 

(2) Films destined to be shown 
in India, China and other coun¬ 
tries where the prestige of the 
white races is at stake should be 
rigorously censored. Already 
untold harm has been done by the 
caricatures of European life shown 
to Asiatics and Africans. 


Con : (1) The existing privately 
organised board of censors is quite 
adequate ; indeed, there is a case 
for reforming or abolishing this 
body also. The present powers of 
local authorities enable enlight¬ 
ened authorities to use their dis¬ 
cretion. An official censorship 
would tend to act to prevent 
criticism of the established order 
and to close the loopholes through 
which advanced films are enabled 
to reach the public. In any case 
the evil influence of the cinema 
has been greatly exaggerated. 
Standards have been steadily 
rising, and the crudity and sen¬ 
sationalism of the earlier films is 
rare today, particularly in British 
films. Investigations have shown 
that the public in general, and 
children in particular, are tending 
to avoid voluntarily the cruder 
type of film. 

(2) Most films shown in the 
Orient and in Africa are of Ameri¬ 
can origin, and censorship would 
be impossible without American 
co-operation, which is unlikely. 
The remedy for this evil lies in the 
encouragement of the better type 
of British film. 


CENSORSHIP OF LITERATURE 


Pro : (1) Pornographic and per¬ 
nicious literature is a dangerous 
evil, and has a demoralising effect 
on its readers, especially the 
young. It is undoubtedly respon¬ 
sible for a good deal of crime. 

(2) If artists have no proper 
sense of their responsibility to the 


Con : (1) The fiction that does 
the harm is not the small number 
of vicious books, but the multi¬ 
tudes that contain nothing but 
rubbish. These no censorship 
could touch, though they lower 
the morals and the intelligence 
of their readers. Such censorship 
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community, the State should 
interfere and support morality 
with the criminal law. 

(3) Censorship is simpler and 
more efficacious than suppression 
when the evil is done. Some 
writers aim at commercial success 
through exploiting the vicious side 
of humanity. 

(4) Fiction is a powerful in¬ 
fluence and plays an important 
part in moulding the ideals of the 
future. In a democratic country, 
censorship is not likely to be 
carried to extremes ; and a wise 
sifting out from the great mass of 
fiction published of the few books 
that might have a harmful 
influence is definitely desirable. 


as is now exercised (e.g., by the 
circulating libraries) is incom¬ 
petent and foolish : it frequently 
fails to distinguish good work with 
unpopular ideas from bad work 
that is merely vicious. The con¬ 
nection of fiction with crime is 
much exaggerated. All censor¬ 
ships of this sort are failures. 

(2) This is outside the province 
of the State, which would only 
reflect the opinion of the most 
narrow-minded part of the com¬ 
munity. 

(3) Censorship is expensive and 
unsatisfactory. Police proceedings 
at least give the author a chance 
of defending himself. 

(4) In actual practice, the books 
objected to by the censor are 
frequently of high literary value. 
For example, Leaves of Grass, 
Poems and Ballads, Ulysses, Moll 
Flanders, Lady Chatterley's Lover, 
have all been banned or restricted 
at one time or other. 


CENSORSHIP OF THE STAGE 


Pro : (1) Pornographic and 

pernicious art must be prohibited 
in just the same way as other anti¬ 
social things. The censorship 
provides that those who do not 
wish to see improper plays shall 
not run the risk of unexpectedly 
doing so. 

(2) In time of party or national 
crisis and excitement, the Censor 
can prevent the presentation of 
matter which might lead to dis¬ 
order or even to foreign com¬ 
plications. 

(3) It is only fair to producers 
that they should know before¬ 
hand whether or not their per¬ 
formance will be allowed. It is 
far better to prevent indecent 
performances than to step in when 
the harm has been done. 

(4) The best sort of manager 
welcomes the censorship as a 
protection against the competition 
of those who pander to debased 
tastes. 


Con : (1) Art can only flourish 
when allowed freedom of expres¬ 
sion. The public can always 
boycott the stage to show its 
disapproval. The censorship in 
practice can give no guarantee 
against impropriety, as every 
playgoer knows. 

(2) The Censor is unable to 
exercise a political censorship, and 
if he did, it would always be 
unfair and one-sided. 

(3) The Censor docs not, in fact, 
guarantee against future police 
proceedings, and very generally 
indecency resides in additions 
made later or in action, etc., which 
the Censor never gets a chance of 
judging. 

(4) The best managers, and the 
best playwrights, and the best 
actors are against it. They are 
almost the only ones who suffer 
from it. 

(5) The Censor cannot for 
purely physical reasons read pro- 
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(5) When one man is the Censor 
and does his work with a full sense 
of responsibility, injustice is 
reduced to a minimum. No doubt 
censorship has occasionally been 
used in the past in restraint of a 
few admirable plays, but it would 
be difficult to improve on its 
present administration. In these 
days both the Reader of Plays 
and the Lord Chamberlain are 
ready to discuss difficulties with 
authors and managers and to 
accept all reasonable proposals. 

(6) The anomaly of the 
“ private " production calls for 
legislation to make the censorship 
even more effective. 


CHANNEL TUNNEL 

Pro : (1) The Tunnel would 

make communication between 
Britain and the Continent much 
easier, and tend to make Britain 
less insular in outlook. This is of 
the utmost importance, as Britain 
will never solve its problems with¬ 
out a better appreciation of the 
outside world. 

(2) The engineering problem is 
comparatively simple. The tides, 
winds, and currents make sea 
communications uncertain, but a 
tunnel would always be available. 

(3) The military arguments 
against the Tunnel are unsound 
because of the case with which it 
could be blocked. I n any event the 
military advantages of our insular 
position have already been des¬ 
troyed by the development of 
aircraft. In a war with France 
as ally, its value would be incal¬ 
culable. 

CHRISTENDOM, REUNION 

Pro : (1) The ideal of Christian 
reunion is both desirable and 
necessary if the churches are to 
stem the flood of scepticism and 
indifference that is spreading 
throughout Europe, to make any 


perly the masses of plays sub¬ 
mitted to him. He can judge only 
by means of set formulas, with 
the result that he has refused to 
license many valuable works 
(including several leading pieces 
in English literature) which have 
been performed in private to the 
complete satisfaction of cultured 
and critical audiences. The Censor 
tends to confuse the new with the 
immoral. 

(6) The censorship is nowadays 
evaded by the well-to-do through 
the nominally "private" perform¬ 
ances given by certain societies, 
so that it is more farcical than 
effective. 


Con : (1) The sea passage is not 
formidable. For passenger traffic 
the development of flying renders 
the Tunnel superfluous. For goods 
traffic ships are more economical 
than rail transport. An insular 
outlook is not necessarily cured by 
sending tourists abroad, as re¬ 
turned tourists prove. 

(2) The train-ferry' system is 
doing practically all that the 
Tunnel would do, at less cost and 
less engineering risk. 

(3) Caution is the best policy. 
In war the Tunnel would be an 
added difficulty in defence and no 
great advantage in attack. 


OF 

Con : (ll However desirable, 
the ideal cannot be realised. Any 
proposals put forward or sup¬ 
ported by the Church of Rome 
would mean simply the absorption 
of other churches. There are at 
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real impression on the non-Chris¬ 
tian world, or to deal properly 
with contemporary social prob¬ 
lems. Internecine feuds consume 
energy fruitlessly. 

(2) Minor differences should be 
sunk or natural allowances made 
for them. They must not out¬ 
weigh the interests of the whole. 

(3) Modern thought is less in¬ 
terested in theological problems 
than in the ethical side of religion. 
Many non-believers could be 
attracted to the churches if they 
were to produce a united pro¬ 
gramme of social reform based on 
such views as could be agreed 
between all sects. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM 

Pro : (1) Christ's teaching ap¬ 
plies quite as much to life in this 
world as to a future life, and is 
intimately concerned with teach¬ 
ing us to obtain and realise justice 
on earth. Many sayings in the 
Gospels which arc taken to refer to 
a future life apply even more 
surely to this one. The Socialist 
theory of the Brotherhood of Man 
is a natural complement of the 
belief in the Fatherhood of God. 

(2) The Early Church un¬ 
doubtedly laid down standards of 
conduct, even inculcating com¬ 
munism, for its members. The 
Medieval Church took the greatest 
pains to arrive at ethical principles 
for the conduct of life and com¬ 
merce and industry, including such 
ideas as the Just Price and the 
condemnation of usury. Monastic 
communities tend to be communi¬ 
stic in spirit and often in practice. 
Many of the Protestant sects since 
that day have shown a strong 
interest in the problems of social 
life and organisation, and the new 


present such strong antagonisms 
between the various sects that we 
can only wait and try to heal the 
internal dissensions existing in 
each body. 

(2) Undenominational Chris¬ 
tianity would be colourless and 
therefore of less value. Few would 
accept it, least of all the Catholic 
Church. 

(3) Good works are not the 
whole of Christianity. Sceptics 
would still prefer to dispense with 
the theological doctrines, and 
people of religions other than 
Christianity are not impressed by 
them. Christianity is concerned 
with the world after death as much 
as with this one, and few sects 
would be prepared to risk eternal 
error by sacrificing what they 
believe to be the truth in the 
interests of temporary earthly 
advantage. 


Con: (1) Christianity and Social¬ 
ism have no connection. Whereas 
the Socialist declares that the in¬ 
dividual's chief aim is happiness in 
this life, Christianity teaches that 
the greatest happiness will be 
found in the life after death. This 
world is merely a preparation for 
the next, and we should live for 
the Kingdom of Heaven before all 
else. Socialism has no interest in 
the other world, and has a purely 
naturalistic theory of morals. The 
results are to be seen in Russia 
and other places where Socialism 
has had its fling. 

(2) Christ's teaching applies to 
general principles of individual 
conduct. He lived in a society 
where modern Socialism was un¬ 
dreamed of and indeed inconceiv¬ 
able. Any communistic organisa¬ 
tion of Church bodies was a tem¬ 
porary measure used for the de¬ 
fence of the Church against bar¬ 
barism, or the establishment of 
new Christian communities in new 
countries. The leaders of the 
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democratic spirit abroad in Europe 
since its liberation from Nazism 
has led to the formation of Chris¬ 
tian Socialist or Democrat parties 
in most countries. 

(3) If the Church is to regain 
its hold on mankind, it must iden¬ 
tify itself with the highest aspira¬ 
tions of humanity, even if they 
sometimes appear from outside, 
its borders. 


Catholic Church, and many others 
today see in Socialism and Com- 
munism an enemy of religious 
doctrine. Most " Christian Social¬ 
ist " or “ Christian Democrat" 
parties have found it necessary to 
abandon bit by bit the socialistic 
programmes with which they 
began, in order to preserve intact 
the domination of the Christian 
idea. 

(3) No religion has ever won 
the day by rashly embracing the 
passing doctrines of the moment. 
What, in fact, is Socialism ? 


CHURCHES, THE : Should they take part in Politics ? 


Pro : (11 The churches, as 
representing the idealist element 
in the community, are bound to 
share in its most vital activities, 
which necessarily involve political 
and industrial questions. 

(2) The Christian churches have 
in the past played great roles in 
times of crisis. They have a body 
of ethics and traditions which 
binds them morally to follow 
precept with practice anti oppose 
actively the abuses of the times. 

(3) Although church-people may 
very well differ in their views, 
it is possible to present common 
policies in accordance with Chris¬ 
tian teaching, and secure that 
the problems of the day are 
handled in a humane and Christian 
way. 

(4) Because of their indepen¬ 
dence of political parties, church¬ 
men of all denominations have 
been able to take a courageous 
stand on such questions as the 
H-bomb and on racial and other 
issues involving human rights. 


Con : (1) The churches are con¬ 
cerned with religion and private 
morals. They should remain out¬ 
side the arena of political con¬ 
troversy, and limit themselves to 
.presenting ideals on which all 
people of goodwill may draw for 
inspiration and guidance. They 
have no business to lay down 
rulings in matters which neces¬ 
sarily admit of doubt or of 
different points of view. 

(2) (Some) The churches in the 
past have always stood for 
reaction. In spite of the gestures 
of a minority of church-people, 
there is no reason to suppose they 
will do anything different in the 
future. 

(3) Members of the churches 
hold conflicting but equally sin¬ 
cere conceptions of the proper 
principles of the community’s 
actions and organisation ; active 
intervention in politics by the 
churches would therefore bring 
about disastrous quarrels, with 
serious damage to the cause of 
religion. 

(4! No Government could take 
the pronouncements of church 
dignitaries as really representing 
the feelings of their religious 
followers on non-religious matters. 
Those who clamour for the churches 
to enter politics are almost 
always those who expect it to 
favour Socialistic tendencies. 


Sec also the preceding article. 
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Pro : (1) The Latin and Greek 
Classics represent the most 
important and vital part of our 
inheritance from the past, both 
in literature and in social institu¬ 
tions. They have been a great, 
sometimes the sole, source of 
inspiration to most of our leaders 
and teachers of eminence, past 
and present. Their study need 
not preclude the proper study of 
other subjects. 

(2) Their literatures have a 
more permanent value than the 
generally ephemeral products of 
contemporary nations, which con¬ 
stitute the staple reading of nearly 
all students of modern languages 
except specialists. 

(3) The study of the Classics 
has gTeat disciplinary value, and 
the prolonged period through 
which they have been studied and 
taught has brought the tcacliing 
of them to a high level. 

(4) Latin and Greek are fine 
instruments for the expression of 
human thought. They enshrine 
the works of the picked intelli¬ 
gences of two great peoples, from 
whom we still have much to learn. 
A great deal of their value is lost 
if they are read only in trans¬ 
lations. 

(5) Most of the masters of 
English style have had the 
Classics as the foundation of 
their education. 

(8) The Classics are a reminder 
of other values and other acliieve- 
ments, and so prevent mankind 
from undue pride in modern 
scientific and industrial triumphs. 
These latter arc not of much cul¬ 
tural value. Modern life, scientific, 
industrial, and mechanical, is 
not satisfying to the artistic 
aspirations of man, who has had 
a vastly diScrcnt environment 
through almost all his existence ; 
nor are man's recent triumphs 
over matter likely to create moral 
and aesthetic values suited to his 
essential needs and nature. Greece 


Con : (1) They represent only 
part of our cultural inheritance. 
Ancient Egypt, the Middle Ages, 
and more recent times are quite as 
important, and are more interest¬ 
ing because less hackneyed. The 
study of prehistoric and primitive 
man is of more moment than that 
of Greece and Rome, which 
were half-barbarous, half-civilised. 
Statesmen reared on the Classics 
have often been ignorant, un¬ 
principled, and stupid. 

(2) Proper education in other 
subjects is neglected through lack 
of time, e.g., modern foreign lan¬ 
guages, in which the Englishman 
is usually woefully deficient. 

(3) The disciplinary value of 
German or Russian syntax is 
equally great and the practical 
value incomparably greater. The 
study of mathematics and science 
instils habits of logical thought, 
mental accuracy, and regard for 
truth much more effectively. 

(4) " Classics in Education " 
usually means Latin crammed for 
a few years, dropped, and for¬ 
gotten. Greek, much the better 
language and literature, is less 
frequently studied. Both are 
clumsy and undeveloped lan¬ 
guages, far inferior in grammar, 
syntax, and vocabulary to English. 
Not more than half a score of 
Latin authors (medieval writers 
whom the Classicist very rarely 
reads excluded) are worth reading, 
and no more than a dozen Greeks, 
though these are much superior. 
Their chief merits are visible in 
translation, and the time saved 
could be spent on the rich 
literatures of Europe. 

(5) Many masters of English 
prose have had no such education, 
and the multitude of bad writers 
who have studied the Classics for 
years shows that their benefits are 
most uncertain. 

(6) Modem life is founded on 
science and teclinology. Only by 
concentrating on these and by 
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and Rome represent the more 
permanent values in life. 


CLOSED SHOP 

Pro : (1) The working classes 
have had to struggle continuously 
to gain improvements in their 
wages and working conditions and 
a reasonable standard of living. 
Their weapon has been collective 
bargaining and the unity of their 
organisations, the trade unions. 
The closed shop is the logical next 
step in the consolidation of the 
power they have so far gained 

(2) The principle of the open 
shop enables unscrupulous emp¬ 
loyers to introduce into industrv 
new untrained or semi-trained 
personnel. This is unfair to those 
who have had to puss through the 
stage of apprenticeship, and bur¬ 
dens an industry with people who 
know nothing of its traditions and 
customs. 

13' Temporary relaxations 

could alwavs lx- permitted to cope 
with special circumstances such 
as war and other emergencies, 
provided that the general principle 
is preserved and the unions are 
consulted. 

(4) If all workers in an industry, 
including clerical and adminis¬ 
trative and professional workers, 
are not organised in trade unions! 
strike-breaking becomes easy, and 
union organisation as a weapon 
for bargaining is rendered useless, 
d lie threats of doctors and nurses 
to withdraw their labour as a 
protest against organisation shows 
that professional work is not in¬ 
compatible with the use of the 
strike weapon. 

(5) Employers have done their 


treating all problems in the light 
of current needs and organised 
knowledge can we expect to main¬ 
tain or reach a satisfactory con¬ 
dition. The value of history in 
relation to current problems 
diminishes in proportion to its 
remoteness. Greek and Roman 
civilisation rested on slavery; 
ours rests on science. 


Con: (1) While the right of 
workers to organise for collective 
bargaining is accepted, in their 
capacity as producers they are 
only one section of the community, 
and should not have the right to 
impose their will on the majority. 
Freedom of conscience is a funda¬ 
mental right which is being 
attacked every day in modem 
society. No man should be de¬ 
prived of employment because he 
is unwilling to pledge himself to 
action which might cause suffering 
to the community as a whole. 

(2l The requirement that only 
members of an approved trade 
union should be employed in any 
industry unduly restricts the 
freedom of workers to change their 
occupations and stifles initiative 
in industry. Such restrictions are 
unfair to the community and 
hamper its progress, especially 
today when new processes and 
machines have often replaced the 
craftsmanship required in the old 
days, and unskilled or semi¬ 
skilled labour is in wide demand. 

(Some) The ioo per cent shop, 
where new entrants to an industry 
are required to belong to a trade 
union during their employment 
only, would meet the requirements 
of unity in action without des¬ 
troying flexibility in industry. 

(3) The closed shop system is 
unworkable where large numbers 
of new workers are suddenly re¬ 
quired, as in the engineering 
industry in war-time. It then comes 
into direct conflict with patriotism. 
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best by means of rings and cartels 
to combine and exclude competi¬ 
tors from their operations. Em¬ 
ployees have a similar right to act 
in this way. Those workers in 
industries which have already 
achieved the closed shop are only 
doing what other sections of 
workers would do if thev had 
organised strength. 


(4) Several types of professional 
work are not amenable to trade 
union organisation, such as that 
of welfare and medical workers, 
who have no moral right to with¬ 
draw their labour, or the work of 
people responsible for safety 
precautions. 

(5) Workers in closed shops 
have been able to gain huge con¬ 
cessions out of all proportion to 
those of their fellow workers and 
at the expense of the community 
as a whole. 


CODIFICATION OF THE LAW 


Pro : (1) The law is in a state 
of confusion, and the principle 
that everybody “ is presumed to 
know the law" is completely 
vitiated. Partial codification, 
where it has taken place, has been 
so useful as to warrant the general 
application of the process. 

(2) If the law were clear, there 
would be less litigation. The un¬ 
scrupulous lawyer who promotes 
so much litigation would prac¬ 
tically disappear. Misconstruction 
by legal advisers would be much 
rarer, and so cases would be 
settled outside the courts of law. 

(3) The decrease in the ranks 
of lawyers which would follow 
would have a good effect in politi¬ 
cal as well as in legal life. 

(4) The administration of the 
law by justices and judges without 
special legal training would be 
facilitated, and the present anoma¬ 
lies found in the conduct of 
justices of the peace (and not 
seldom in that of judges proper) 
would be lessened. 

(5) The systematisation of the 
law of real property is an example 
of the value of clearing away 
anomalies and bringing scattered 
legislation into one scheme. 

(0) The just administration of 
the present law depends largely 
on the character of the persons 
administrating them now' and in 
the past. Judges and Justices 


Con: (1| Some good has been 
done by consolidating statute law'. 
But a Code would not be intel¬ 
ligible to laymen ; it is alien to 
the spirit of historical develop¬ 
ment which is the most valuable 
feature of any system, and would 
tend to conservatism by reason of 
the limits it imposes. 

(2) The layman, thinking to 
know the exact significance of the 
Code, would tend to rush into 
court on any and every provoca¬ 
tion, and as a result litigation 
would increase. Codification 
cannot deal with subtleties as does 
living law. 

(3 Lawyers arc valuable in 
politics by reason of their habits 
of precise thought and their 
analytical powers. 

(4) The history of lay judges 
under the Indian Code points to 
the necessity of specialists in in¬ 
terpretation. The shortcomings of 
J.Rs are due to other causes than 
the complexity of the laws, and 
could be remedied by a reformed 
system of appointment. 

(5) This measure of codification 
shows that complexity and un¬ 
certainty cannot be avoided. Case- 
made law reflects the changing 
standards from one generation to 
another. 

(0) A written code w'ould be 
equally subject to modification • 
tlie prejudice or incompetence 
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have been particularly prone to 
class bias. The possibility of 
reference to a written code would 
limit the excessive powers of such 
people and the injustices often 
resulting from them. 


CO-EDUCATION 

Pro : (1) The mixing of the 

sexes in education is natural, 
practical and economical. It was 
formerly prevalent in Scotland, 
and is still in vogue in the United 
States of America, and has been 
adopted in several private and 
State-aided schools in this country, 

(2; The feminine mind gains 
from association with boys and 
men, and the masculine from asso¬ 
ciation with girls and women. 
I he character develops more 
rapidly and shyness diminishes. 
Competition is greater between 
the sexes than between rivals of 
the same sex, so that higher 
standards of achievement are 
reached. 

(3) False masculinity was a 
temporary phenomenon which 
arose during the struggle of women 
for emancipation. It now tends 
to be found only in girls educated 
in girls schools. In co-edueational 
schools it is completely absent; 
the relation between the sexes 
falls into a more natural pattern, 
and the only loss is perhaps the 
sentimental chivalry which is in 
any case a survival from the days 
of women's subjection and has no 
place in modern life. 

(4) The presence of both sexes 
together is a wholesome factor in 
institutions. In all communities 
where one sex is segregated, e.g.. 
schools, colleges, monasteries, con¬ 
vents, etc., various evils flourish. 
Women tend to become hysterical, 
men to acquire unnatural vices. 


those who had framed it. The 
lengthy process necessary for its 
amendment might result in com¬ 
plete disregard of an unpopular 
law. The Eighteenth Amendment 
to the American Constitution 
caused untold harm to the social 
structure of the U.S.A. before it 
could be repealed. British judges 
under the present system have a 
world-wide reputation for probity 
and impartiality. 


Con : (1) It is not convenient 
for the two sexes to be educated 
together. Many subjects are 
necessary for one sex which are 
not suitable for the other. Some 
subjects cannot be taught in the 
presence of both sexes without 
embarrassment on the part of 
teacher and class. Co-education 
tends to diminish the chivalry 
that is largely the product of early 
separate education. Co-educa¬ 
tional schools in England have 
mostly produced cranks. 

(2) The feminine mind assumes 
masculine characters which are 
only a hindrance in later life, and 
which actually repel men, while 
some boys become effeminate and 
so are disliked by both their own 
and the other sex. Competition in 
any form should be discouraged. 
Shyness is a natural stage in the 
development of youth, which 
wears off in family and ordinary 
social intercourse. 

(3) It has been found that far 
from raising the status of women, 
co-education tends to their being 
relegated to second place and 
pushed into the careers which have 
always been considered as be¬ 
longing to women. The best 
academic records among women 
are actually those of people 
educated in single-sex schools. 
Although co-education may be of 
benefit to the mediocre, it does 
not favour those of outstanding 
ability. 

(4j Co-educational institutions 
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the whole atmosphere is morbid. 
In colleges and universities the 
presence of women raises the 
general tone both ethically and 
academically. 

(5) Marriages made after co¬ 
educational experience are best. 

If the man and woman have 
known each other as fellow- 
students. a surer basis is given for 
married life than that gained from 
purely social acquaintance. If 
they have moved among others of 
the opposite sex on equal terms, 
each will have a better apprecia¬ 
tion of the qualities and make a 
fairer judgment of the short¬ 
comings of the other. 

(6) Co-education in schools for 
children under ten years of age 
has many advantages if sufficient 
care is taken to secure the control 
in the hands of able and respon¬ 
sible women. In rural districts 
the mixed school is often the only 
and usually the best solution of 
the educational problem, both 
elementary and secondary. 

(7) In all branches of life 
women are becoming more and 
more the colleagues of men or 
their rivals on equal terms. They 
are equally competent as 
teachers, members of committees, 
administrators, doctors and re¬ 
search workers. In mixed schools 
a greater proportion of headships 
should be thrown open to them ; 
at present the most they can 
achieve is a kind of assistantship. 
If it is absurd to think of a woman 
as head in a school containing boys, 
it is also absurd for a man to be 
head in one containing girls. Men 
and women should be placed on 
the same professional level of 
conditions and pay. 

(8) Co-education enables in¬ 
vestigation to be made into the 
different characters of boys and 
girls, the different environment 
and subjects they may need. It 
offers a field for wide varieties of 
research that may provide solu¬ 
tions for many of the problems 


provide conditions conducive to 
a low tone, and serious evils might 
result. Enforced association of 
the sexes at adolescence would be 
likely, in many cases, to make 
permanent the slight aversion 
from the other sex that sometimes 
exists at that period. In single¬ 
sex schools women are more likely 
to attain the leading positions and 
responsibilities they desire, as 
headmistresses and principals. 

(5) The history of marriage in 
the United States docs not en¬ 
courage expectations of much 
advantage from co-education. 
Love depends on an element of 
romance, which is destroyed by 
too much familiarity between the 
sexes. 

(6) Quite young children may 
well be educated together, but 
after nine or ten years boys should 
be taught by men and girls by 
women. They need separate 
training to suit the different rates 
of physical, intellectual and emo¬ 
tional growth. The two sexes can 
thereafter mix quite enough in 
family and social life. 

(7) Though adults may co¬ 
operate successfully, children are 
not adults. They have not 
acquired the control and habits 
necessary for such a life. One sex 
gains its experience in a different 
way and interprets it differently 
from the other. It can only be 
guided through this stage of life 
by someone who has traversed 
the same path. 

(8) Such investigations can be 
pursued with the sexes separate. 
Co-education should perhaps fol¬ 
low—it should certainly not pre¬ 
cede—the data on which it might 
be based. 

(9) Mixed schools are more- 
expensive than those for one sex 
only. 
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that vex both education and 
society. 

(9) Most schools are inade¬ 
quately staffed and provided with 
material and equipment. It would 
cost less to provide the improve¬ 
ments that must be provided for 
a co-educational school than if 
they have to be duplicated for 
boys and girls. 


COLLECTIVISM 

Pro: (11 The narrow concep¬ 
tion of the State’s function as con¬ 
fined to securing order and liberty 
for person and property is quite 
antiquated. Economic pressure 
of every sort, price fluctuations 
as well as unemployment, sweated 
labour as well as land monopoly, 
work more injury to the mass of 
citizens than an occasional rob¬ 
bery. The economically weak 
must lie protected from the 
economically strong. Therefore 
the State must reorganise the 
vital productive and distributive 
processes in the interest of the 
community. 

9 

(2) It is no more iniquitous to 
order the economic actions of 
citizens than to conscribe their 
persons for war ; yet many anti- 
collectivists approve the latter. 

(3) Private capitalism has 
achieved much, but not enough. 
It has developed vast power, but 
the lightening of the burden of 
human labour has only come from 
the pressure of the workers. Capi¬ 
talism directs enterprise into pro¬ 
fit-making rather than into socially 
desirable channels. Modern capi¬ 
tal depends almost entirely on 
manipulations of credit by bankers 
and financiers. The present situa¬ 
tion shows the inadequacy of 
capitalism. 

(4} Collectivism is necessary if 
Britain is to husband its com¬ 
paratively small natural resources 
and hold its own in international 
commerce. Recent experience 
suggests that tariffs, quotas, sub- 


Con : (1) The function of the 
State is to govern, not to trade. 
It should keep order and maintain 
the conditions of liberty. The 
State is a purely political institu¬ 
tion, designed to protect the 
national independence, the rights 
of persons and the rights of pro¬ 
perty. If it steps outside these 
limits it does wrong and will in¬ 
evitably cause trouble. 

(2) Collectivism implies mono¬ 
poly. The rights of the individual 
to trade and dispose of his capital 
are attacked ; collectivism thus 
offends the principles of justice. 
War is an exceptional episode in 
the life of a society and justifies 
exceptional measures. 

(3) The justification of private 
enterprise is its results. It has 
built up modern industry with 
its vast achievements and its vast 
possibilities. Wealth has been in¬ 
creased many times over. The 
ends of the earth have been de¬ 
veloped and made to yield their 
riches. A civilisation undreamed 
of has iK'cn erected, and mankind 
is better off than ever before. 

(4) Foreign trade depends pecu¬ 
liarly on private enterprise. Col¬ 
lectivism would mean ruin. All 
the good alleged to be derived 
from it can be obtained by pro¬ 
tection in the form of tariffs or 
subsidies or other incentives to 
producers. 

(5) Private capitalism built up 
a strong edifice which proved 
capable of taking the strain of war. 
Governments have proved just as 
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sidies and the like do not suffice 
to maintain Britain's economic 
prosperity, and that salvation is 
only to be found in a greater 
measure of collectivism and direc¬ 
tion of the national economy. 

(5) In time of war, despite the 
patriotism of captains of industry 
and the strength of our credit 
system, the State is hampered by 
the need to support capitalism 
first of all on the credit of the com¬ 
munity ; the needs of the country 
as a whole are necessarily relegated 
to second place. In the war 
of 1939-45 the Government, 
although largely composed of 
people politically opposed to 
collectivism, was forced to exercise 
more and more control over in¬ 
dustry, and sometimes to take over 
factories and firms in order to 
save the country from the effects 
of their inefficiency. The Minis¬ 
tries of Food and Agriculture 
controlled the import and produc¬ 
tion of food, with notable benefit 
to the public, and saved the 
country from the worst evils of 
food shortage. 

(6) Under private enterprise 
profits are the only incentive, the 
end and the criterion of all indus¬ 
trial activity. This does not neces¬ 
sarily produce efficiency ; in fact, 
under privately run monopolies it 
has often led to the restriction of 
production and the suppression of 
inventions which might have been 
of benefit to the world as a whole 
because they might encroach on 
the markets for outmoded goods. 

(7) Centralisation effects enor¬ 
mous economies. Private owner¬ 
ship of the railways, for example, 
involved great waste of carrying 
power. Privately owned coal 
seams were incompletely exploited 
because of the need to maintain 
barriers between properties under¬ 
ground. The only other way of 
abolishing wasteful competition 
is by anti-social trustification, 
and whenever a monopoly is 
attained by capitalists, they have 
no further motive for efficiency, 
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guilty of waste as any private 
body. For example, army supplies 
have been dumped in large 
quantities and left to rot. good 
farming land has been taken over 
and destroyed, and government 
departments have built up swollen 
clerical and administrative staffs 
which encroached on housing and 
industrial buildings and pro¬ 
ductive manpower. 

(6) The success of commercial 
undertakings depends largely on 
elasticity and breadth of view, and 
in competence to make prompt 
decisions and take wise risks. State 
officials are notoriously cautious 
and unenterprising. They fear 
responsibility and resist innova¬ 
tion. Collectivism would mean 
hordes of bureaucrats with vested 
interests and conservative minds. 

(7) Centralised monopoly is not 
so efficient as decentralised com¬ 
petition. It abrogates the inter¬ 
play of supply and demand. It is 
also relatively less efficient after 
the unit of management exceeds a 
certain size. The advantages that 
are claimed for it are obtainable 
by voluntary agreements between 
various firms. Trusts are rarely 
successful in practice from their 
own point of view, for they never 
succeed in eliminating all com¬ 
petitors. 

(8) The constitution of the 
machinery of government, with 
its hierarchy of divided responsi¬ 
bilities, its political influences and 
intrigues, is unsuited to administer 
commercial undertakings. There 
is no appeal against a Government 
monopoly, as Ministers and 
Government departments rarely 
give satisfaction to individuals 
aggrieved. The State telephones 
in Britain are less efficient than the 
orivately owned telephones of the 
United States; the Post Office is 
not better than the Express Com¬ 
pany in America. 

(9; Business men are the back¬ 
bone of the nation. They are the 
most vitally interested in its wel¬ 
fare and shoulder most of the 
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since within wide limits they can 
secure constant profits from an 
indifferent service highly priced. 
Frivate enterprise in practice 
always tends towards monopoly, 
and the choice nowadays lies 
between a monopoly operated for 
the benefit of a few shareholders 
and one operated for the good of 
the community as a whole. 

(8) Government departments 
are administered successfully. 
Despite the deliberate starving 
of the Post Office to prevent it 
from competing seriously with 
transport agencies and banks, and 
despite the frequent appointment 
of Postmasters-General who have 
been openly opposed to State 
enterprise, the Post Office today 
is quite as successful as any other 
huge undertaking in the country. 

(9) Political and national life 
and policy are rotten owing to 
the influence of private capitalist 
forces which, while repudiating 
State interference on behalf of the 
community at their expense, seek 
to secure State interference on 
their behalf at the community's 
expense. There is no doubt that 
international commercial interests 
are as powerful in modifying 
government policy as strategical 
or ethical considerations. 

(10) People are more willing to 
work efficiently for the State as 
the organ of the community than 
for individuals or companies whose 
first concern is profit, gained 
through a system of which un¬ 
employment is a necessary feature 
and where maximum production 
brings economic crises. The feats 
of production achieved by miners 
since nationalisation could never 
have been approached under 
capitalism. The serious loss of 
manpower to the industry has 
been arrested by the incentive of 
collective enterprise. 

(11) The ever-increasing gap 
between wages and profits, and 
the consequent bad distribution 
of goods and fluctuations of pur¬ 
chasing power, are the chief evils 


responsibility for securing it. 

(10) The workers will only 
work under pressure. They will 
not work efficiently for the State, 
but will want it to supply them 
with everything in return for 
nothing. They will use their politi¬ 
cal power to extort the most 
favourable conditions, just as 
much as thev use their industrial 
strength under private enterprise. 

(llj The gap between wages 
and profits, which is justified by 
the increased risk taken by the 
capitalist, is being continually 
narrowed by taxation and the 
provision of costly social welfare 
schemes. 

(Some) The chief problem of 
industrialism is the wage system, 
which Collectivism does not solve. 
Collectivism may easily mean the 
servile state in which the mass of 
the workers toil, under good 
conditions maybe, for a minority 
of State bondholders. 
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at present. Collectivism would 
remedy them. Domination by 
bondholders is by no means an 
inevitable feature of collective sys¬ 
tems On the contrary, their aim 
is the service of the community. 
Payment of doles to bondholders 
does not imply control by them 
of the country's industrial and 
financial policy. 


COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE 

Pro: (1) In most civilised societ¬ 
ies at present, marriage is deferred 
long past the age of sexual 
maturity on account of economic 
difficulties. Companionate mar¬ 
riage makes possible at an early 
age an honourable sex partner¬ 
ship in which both young people 
may go on with their normal occu¬ 
pations, either as students or as 
wage-earners. If no home is set 
up. no additional expense is in¬ 
curred. Two can in fact live to¬ 
gether more cheaply than they 
can live separately. 

(2) There would be fewer pro¬ 
miscuous and irregular sex rela¬ 
tions if earlier marriage were made 
possible in this way. 

(3) Young people whose sex life 
is normal work better and are in 
general happier and less neurotic 
than if compelled to wait years 
after sexual maturity to begin 
married life. 

(4) It is understood that 
children will not result from these 
marriages. Hence there is little 
difficulty in dissolving partner¬ 
ships which do not prove success¬ 
ful. Experience shows, however, 
that many of these partnerships 
lead to successful permanent 
unions. 


COMPULSORY VOTING 

Pro : It is the duty of every 
citizen to take an interest in the 
affairs of his community, and to 
J'.&C.-D 


Con : (1) Companionate mar¬ 
riage is a deliberate incitement to 
promiscuity. If young people 
are allowed to live together in this 
free and easy way, with the know¬ 
ledge that the so-called marriage 
can be dissolved at will, sexual 
morality will receive yet another 
setback. 

(2l People who indulge in sur¬ 
reptitious love affairs would pro¬ 
bably continue to do so under any 
conditions. 

(3) On the contrary freedom 
and independence are among the 
chief sources of happiness in 
youth. As for work, two people 
thrown together in this way 
would be so preoccupied with each 
other that they would waste most 
of their time. 

(4) This would cause a big in¬ 
crease in the already too large 
number of divorces, and is simply 
lowering the conception of Mar¬ 
riage to the standards of Holly¬ 
wood. 


Con : Compulsory voting obliges 
electors to choose one out of two 
or three persons or measures, of 
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express his opinions on the 
questions at issue and choose 
between rival policies. Voting 
should therefore be made com¬ 
pulsory under penalty for failure 
to vote. The ballot paper can 
be drafted so that no one has any 
grievance about being made to 
support a policy or candidate 
that he dislikes. Such a measure 
would prevent the State or 
municipality from getting into 
the hands of adventurers, and 
would heighten the sense of civic 
responsibilities. 


all of which they may disapprove. 
It endeavours to force them to 
give a practical assent to a system 
which they may not like, and 
may even want to change. The 
negative comment implied by 
abstentions from the poll may at 
times be most valuable. 

(Some) If people are so indif¬ 
ferent to what happens that they 
do not trouble to exercise their 
rights, they should be left alone 
to bear the results of their 
negligence. 


CO-OPERATION : Compared with Capitalism 


Pro:(l) Co-operation, by sub¬ 
stituting for the self-interest of an 
individual or a small group of 
individuals the interest of the 
whole community of workers, puts 
each worker in the position of 
being, in a sense, his own master, 
and secures a higher standard of 
work, since he receives his pro¬ 
portionate share of the proceeds 
in full. 

(2) The commercial policy is 
regulated by the advice of those 
immediately interested in its 
success. Unlike capitalism, co¬ 
operation, does not primarily aim 
at profits, so that efficiency and 
service are preferred to merely 
monetary balances. 

(3) It places the producer in 
direct contact with the consumer, 
and by thus saving the expenses 
of middlemen reduces cost. 

(4 In enterprises where the 
workers know that they are not 
making profits for others' con¬ 
sumption, they work better. The 
system in private concerns is to 
pay most of the employees 
inadequately and a handful at 
the top exorbitantly. 

(5) The co-operative movement 
lias been very successful, not 
only in distribution but also in 
production. It has undertaken 
with great success banking, in¬ 
surance, and foreign trade. There 


Con : (1) By freedom of con¬ 
tract, or in any case by trade 
unionism, the worker has already 
secured fair wages and equitable 
conditions of work. Co-operation 
has to face exactly the same 
difficulty with its workers as 
private employers, as is proved 
by the increasing number of 
strikes. Every device by which 
the workers can be made con¬ 
tented without destroying the 
system is open as much to capital¬ 
ism as to co-operation. 

(2) Under capitalism the com¬ 
mercial policy is regulated by a 
single expert individual or small 
group of individuals. Uniformity 
and continuity of policy arc better 
secured than under co-operation, 
where experts have to be em¬ 
ployed, but work under harassing 
conditions. 

(3 1 Middlemen perform impor¬ 
tant services, though trusts and 
other later developments of 
capitalism can dispense with them 
very largely. 

(4 Co-operation keeps all the 
essential features of the wage- 
system, and is therefore of no 
advantage to the workers ; more¬ 
over. the dividend, though not 
of the same origin as profits, has 
much the same psychological 
eflect on its recipients. 

(5) Co-operation has been 
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is no reason to suppose that co¬ 
operation could not be generally 
adopted. 


chiefly successful on the distribu¬ 
tive side. On the productive- 
side it has been a failure, for the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society is 
really nothing but a capitalist 
concern with shares held by un¬ 
usual holders. Private stores arc 
equally successful in mere distri¬ 
bution. 


CO-OPERATION : Compared with Collectivism 


Pro : (1) Voluntary co-opera¬ 
tion, as opposed to State socialism 
or collectivism, makes self-help 
the basis of social reform. By 
banding men together for a com¬ 
mon end, it teaches self-reliance 
and gives independence. 

(2) While collectivism would 
depose the capitalist only to 
exalt the bureaucrat, thus leaving 
the worker as dependent as before, 
Co-operation would make him his 
own master and render such 
abuses as sweating impossible. 

(3) Co-operation, unlike collec¬ 
tivism, docs not aim at the expro¬ 
priation of vested interests. It 
defrauds no man ; neither does it 
cripple the nation with any scheme 
of wholesale compensation. 

(4) The State is not a proper or 
suitable body to carry on industry. 
The main departments of human 
effort require special organisations 
to develop them properly. In the 
Civil Service seniority counts for 
more than special merit; enter¬ 
prise is stifled ; responsibility is 
insufficiently devolved and im¬ 
mediate decisions cannot be given; 
and the ordinary citizen is rarely 
able to obtain reasonable con¬ 
sideration of his complaints or to 
influence the provision of the 
services he needs. If things go 
wrong in a co-operative society, 
the members can set them right, 
withdraw, or let them continue, as 
they please ; but in State trading 
citizens have to put up with what 
is offered. 


Con : (1) Co-operation benefits 
only a small portion of the working 
class, and that the part that needs 
assistance least. The most opti¬ 
mistic and reliable estimate of the 
ultimate success of co-operation 
does not suggest that it can ever 
take over more than one-fifth of 
the national production. 

(2) Co-operation simply sub¬ 
stitutes competing societies for 
competing firms. The only alter¬ 
native is local monopoly coupled 
with absolute dependence on the 
central quasi-capitalist producing 
organisation. Sweating and wage 
disputes are quite common in the 
movement. 

(3) Co-operation based on the 
savings of the poorer part of the 
community has no chance of 
competing very seriously with 
capitalism based on profits and 
credit manipulation. It does not 
touch evils like the land monopoly. 

(4i State enterprises are at least 
as successful as co-operative ones. 
The weakness of co-operation is 
shown by the way it is seeking 
help against its difficulties from 
people who are committed to 
collectivism. 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES : Taxation of Dividends 


Pro: (1) The dividends paid on 
Co-operative Society purchases 
correspond with the profits of a 
private firm, whether that firm 
is a single individual or a big joint- 
stock company. They are derived 
from the same source as profits, 
viz., the difference between the 
total financial costs of the under¬ 
taking for a period and the total 
receipts from sales. The mere 
accident that they are usually 
distributed among many people in 
small amounts is no justification 
for exempting societies. Exemp¬ 
tion gives them an unfair advan¬ 
tage over their competitors which 
should be removed. 

(2) If dividends were eliminated 
the societies would lose their chief 
attraction ; this method of evad¬ 
ing taxation would therefore fail. 


Con : (1) The dividend is merely 
a roundabout way of selling at 
reduced prices to people who 
unite to obtain this advantage. 
The only thing corresponding 
with taxable income is the interest 
paid on the capital subscribed by 
the members. Sales to non- 
members are negligible. In addi¬ 
tion the individual sums con¬ 
cerned are so small that the cost 
of collection by the tax authorities 
would swallow up most of the 
revenue from that source. Taxa¬ 
tion or the attempt at it would be 
a blow at a valuable social effort. 

(2) Taxation, if imposed, could 
be evaded by reducing prices and 
eliminating dividends. 


CO-PARTNERSHIP IN INDUSTRY 


Pro: (1) Bv giving the workers 
a concrete interest in the total 
efficiency and remunerative opera¬ 
tion of industry much discontent 
and friction can be avoided and a 
letter spirit be developed to the 
great advantage of all parties and 
of the community at large. 

(2) It was very successful in 
the gas companies which started 
it, in the enormous concern of 
Lever Brothers, and in many other 
firms drawn from every section of 
industry, but chiefly engineering, 
shipbuilding, chemicals, pottery, 
and glass, strikes have been al¬ 
most extinguished and the pros¬ 
perity of the workers as a whole 
has increased. 

(3) Shareholding gives the work¬ 
people a sense of security, a sense 
of dignity, and a wider outlook on 
life and industry. They are 
thereby raised from the status of 
mere " hands " to that of respon¬ 
sible members of a community. 

(4) The moral and economic 


Con : (1) Co-partnership is an 
endeavour to mask the funda¬ 
mental defects of capitalism by 
bribing its victims. It makes no 
attempt to put an end to its 
vicious principle of production for 
profit. Consequently it must be 
condemned as a deceptive and 
degrading palliative. 

(2) It assumes the continuance 
of good trade, and cannot guaran¬ 
tee an income when trade is poor. 
By increasing overhead charges 
through the issuing of preference 
shares it may actually help to 
depress trade. The gas companies 
where it has been most successful 
are quasi-monopolies enjoying 
peculiar advantages. The Lever 
concern was a trust, and con¬ 
sequently enabled to avoid many 
of the influences which affect other 
firms. Co-partnership has not 
saved engineering and ship-build¬ 
ing firms from prolonged depres¬ 
sion or their workers from unemp¬ 
loyment. The financing of sections 
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necessity of supplementing wages 
and salaries by another mode of 
income is met by these schemes. 
Otherwise the only alternative 
seems to be the dole, the Public 
Assistance Committee, and pen¬ 
sions. 

(5) Large concerns, which are 
unrivalled as exponents of modern 
commercialism, have adopted the 
principle on the grounds of com¬ 
mercial expediency. 


of the Lancashire cotton trade by 
loans from the operatives has 
brought calamity on large numbers 
of them, though all the alleged 
advantages of co-partnership were 
present in this practice. 

(3) Workmen shareholders are 
kept in a strictly subordinate 
position and have no say in the 
policy of the firms, They still 
retain their status of wage- 
slavery. 

(4) Rent, interest, and divi¬ 
dends are immoral. " He who does 
not work, neither shall he eat." It 
would be disastrous if trade 
unionists were converted to the 
defence of parasitism. 

(5) Co-partnership is largely the 
hobby of philanthropists who can 
afford it. 


See also Profit-Sharing. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 

Pro : (1) Corporal punishment 
for certain offences is most effec¬ 
tive, because it is prompt and 
feared by all. It combines the 
elements of the remedial, the de¬ 
terrent, and the vindictive. It 
teaches the schoolboy or the con¬ 
vict that the doing of wrong is 
followed by the suffering of pain. 

(2) When inflicted justly and 
without anger it does not brutalise 
the giver. In most schools it is 
resorted to only as a final punish¬ 
ment, while among convicts it can 
be administered only for rebellion 
against prison discipline. 

(3) It accustoms the pupil to 
the hardships of real life. No 
bitterness is left after chastise¬ 
ment if it has been administered 
for good cause. 

(4) It is impossible always to 
*' make the punishment fit the 
crime.” The amount of corporal 
punishment can be adjusted to 
suit the gravity of the misde¬ 
meanour. 

(5l It is better than other 
punishments, such as impositions, 
which are deadening to mind and 
body. Schools which dispense 


Con : (1) It is degrading and 
otherwise harmful to the sensitive 
victim, while it is no deterrent to 
the hardened one, who sometimes 
even courts it. 

(2) Its brutalising effect is seen 
when we reflect that those ages 
when parents and teachers re¬ 
sorted to it most were the most 
brutal in other respects. It appeals 
to the strain of cruelty that exists 
somewhere in everyone. 

(3) Children resent injustice 
coupled with indignity. If it 
hardens, every boy, but especi¬ 
ally the good boys, ought to re¬ 
ceive its benefits daily. 

(4) It is an excuse for laziness 
and inefficiency in teachers. They 
arc content with terror instead of 
discipline, and a bad teacher can 
continue his work when otherwise 
the impatience of the pupils would 
force a change in either the 
methods or the staff. 

(5) Impositions and detentions 
are more effective because they 
encroach on the leisure time of the 
miscreant and may even give an 
opportunity for reflection. Desire 
to stand well in the eyes of autho- 
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with corporal punishment, espe¬ 
cially with young children, often 
substitute a most pernicious sys¬ 
tem of browbeating called “ moral 
suasion." 

(6) Impositions and detentions 
are harmful because they increase 
the number of hours a boy is com¬ 
pelled to spend indoors in physical 
inactivity. His health is adversely 
affected and his natural restless¬ 
ness is increased by the enforced 
restraint, so leading to further 
offences against discipline. 

(7) Corporal punishment should 
be retained for criminals convicted 
of violence. It opens their eyes to 
the effect of their crimes on their 
victims, and since bullies are 
generally the greatest cowards, is 
of the utmost value as a deterrent 
from future crimes. 

DEATH DUTIES 

Pro : (1 Death Duties are the 
least oppressive form of taxation, 
;is the late owner is unaffected 
and the inheritor receives in any 
case an accession to his fortune, 
although the Treasure also 
benefits. Thev are easily collected 
and do not depress the standard 
of living, as does the income tax. 

2) They check to some extent 
the accumulation of private pro¬ 
perty, which is handed down to 
following generations who live in 
idleness on the toil of the coin¬ 
muni tv. 

3i Without them taxation 
would become yet more oppressive. 
In time of war, it would be 
impossible to raise sufficient 
revenue without death duties, 
unless perhaps a levy on capital 
were resorted to. They may be 
looked on as an insurance premium 
against a revolution or chaos. 

(4) Hardships likely to arise 
from their incidence can be 
avoided by taking out assurance 
policies on favourable terms. 


rity and public opinion is surely 
a higher motive for good behaviour 
than fear of punishment. 

(6) In modem schools there is 
plenty of opportunity of physical 
exercise in the form of games and 
gymnastics. Impositions and de¬ 
tentions in girls' schools are not 
considered to have any bad effect 
on health. 

(7) The infliction of corporal 
punishment on an already anti¬ 
social person who evidently re¬ 
gards it as a legitimate means of 
achieving his ends is not likely to 
have any corrective action, and 
on the contrary will more pro¬ 
bably lead to a deeper feeling of 
enmity towards authority and 

society. 

* 


Con : (1) They can be, and are, 
evaded by gifts during life. The 
inheritor, especially where landed 
property is concerned, is hampered 
by the necessity of paying large 
amounts in one sum. He would 
pay more easily and ultimately 
much larger amounts through 
income tax. 

(2 1 A leisured class is necessary 
for the maintenance of our culture. 
It discharges other important 
functions, not often recognised, 
e.g., the production of works of 
art. 

(3; They encourage extrava¬ 
gance during life. This at once 
drains the sources of capital for 
the country, and creates bitterness 
among the working classes. 

1 4 Assurance to avoid payment 
of heavy sums on death is a heavy 
income tax on the individual and 
involves a sacrifice of revenue by 
the State owing to the relief 
allowed in respect of the pre¬ 
miums. The proceeds of such 
policies are, most inequitably, 
themselves liable to taxation, and 
may increase the rate of duty 
applicable to the rest of the estate. 



DECIMAL COINAGE 
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Pro : (1) At the present time, 
when greater freedom and flow 
of international trade is of para¬ 
mount importance, trade relations 
between the different countries 
would be greatly facilitated by a 
" common language " of currency 
and measurement. The decimal 
system of coinage is used by almost 
every great power in the world 
except Great Britain, and in a 
modified form in certain British 
colonies and protectorates. In it 
lies the obvious answer to the 
problem of reorganising world 
trade. Our present system of 
weights and measures is quite 
unintelligible to foreigners and 
imposes a strain on the memory 
even of our own citizens which 
most of them are quite unable to 
cope with. 

(2) The decimal system is so 
much simpler that, once the initial 
prejudice against any kind of 
change is overcome, it will be 
generally welcomed. A system of 
quoting prices in certain trades 
in shillings instead of pounds has 
grown up of recent years, and its 
easy acceptance has shown that 
the established system need not 
l>e considered sacrosanct. 

(3) No such general change can 
be carried out without some initial 
difficulties, but they should not be 
exaggerated. A number of pro¬ 
minent business houses in this 
country already employ a decimal 
system internationally. The quo¬ 
tation of stock market prices in 
decimals instead of fractions shows 
the usefulness of the change. 

(4) The decimal system is 
already the foundation of all 
scientific calculation and is in 
general use at engineering works. 
Financially, the change is indis¬ 
pensable if an international mone¬ 
tary system is to be established. 
Either the shilling, divided into 
ten pence, or the pound, divided 
into florins and tenths of florins, 
could be used. Smaller units such 


Con : (1) Our duodecimal coin¬ 
age and our peculiar system of 
weights and measures are a na¬ 
tional tradition which most of us 
would be very unwilling to change. 
The difficulties of our weights and 
measures are exaggerated. Trade 
relations would be equally well 
facilitated by cataloguing goods 
for firms abroad in the currency 
and measures of the people 
concerned. 

(2) People are extremely con¬ 
servative and the old system would 
be continued in practice. In 
France, the home of the metric 
system, the old-fashioned son and 
hvre are still retained. In England 
the crown has been abolished but 
the half-crown remains, and has 
proved its usefulness. 

(3l The duodecimal system has 
one great advantage over the deci¬ 
mal system, viz., the number of 
factors in 12 — i. 3 , 4 , and 6 — 
as compared with 2 and 5 in 10 . 
This is sufficient to outweigh all 
other considerations. 

(4; The metre, though designed 
to lie a natural or scientific unit, 
is not so. as the calculation on 
which it is based was slightly 
inaccurate. Sometime this dif¬ 
ference might become important. 
Engineering makes use of much 
of the old system. Any change of 
the coinage in Britain would mean 
either a suppression of the smaller 
denominations with hardship to 
the poor and the small shop¬ 
keeper. or an unwieldy system 
such as the French, which involves 
calculations and quotations in 
thousands and millions. 

(5) The pound sterling is an 
integral part of the world econo¬ 
mic network, and must be retained 
as the base of any British system. 
Any tampering with the pound 
would open the door to devalua¬ 
tions and other manipulations 
which would only harm our credit. 
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as the present farthing are already 
disappearing from current use as 
money falls in value. 

(5) The advantages of an inter¬ 
national system have been shown 
long since in the working of the 
Latin Union coinage. 


DEGENERACY OF MODERN CIVILISATION 


Pro : (1) The degeneracy of 
Europe and of European civilisa¬ 
tion has been noticeable for more 
than a century. Literature, 
journalism and art have more 
and more laid stress on the morbid 
and the abnormal. Britain is not 
exempt, as is proved by the crazes 
in different classes of society for 
such importations as the Russian 
novel, negro music, lascivious 
oriental dances, and the crude, 
puerile and violent sentimentalism 
of American films. 

(2) A loathsome industrialism 
has subjected men to machines. 
Industrial populations are marked 
by ignoble countenances, by a 
mania for gambling, for watching 
other people, especially profes¬ 
sionals, playing games which they 
themselves do not play, by an 
insatiable desire for something 
new, which shows itself in the 
endless buying of vulgar news¬ 
papers and the incessant pursuit of 
machine-made pleasures. 

(3) Moral laxness and even 
crimes have been increasing, fed by 
weak sentimentalism and the 
flood of pernicious literature and 
films. The most outrageous forms 
of immorality are now openly 
spreading in most countries, and 
are being cynically tolerated. 

(4) Mental diseases and neurotic 
symptoms are on the increase. 
Mental healers, psycho-analysts 
and even astrologers flourish. The 
passion for sport which has over¬ 
taken the women of the British 
middle classes and the persistent 
clamour for exercise and holidays 
show that we arc less fitted to 


Con : (1) Britain and Europe 
can only be accused of degeneracy 
by those who are ignorant of social 
history, and those who idealise 
the fancied memories of their 
youth. We often confuse what we 
do not like with what is evil. 
Morbidity and sensuality are 
found in the literatures of every 
country and every age. 

(2 > Civilisation is a function of 
technical knowledge and improv¬ 
ing transport. Industrial progress 
is steadily improving both physi¬ 
que and intelligence in the areas 
where it flourishes. The state of 
mind which made possible the 
horrors of the industrial revolution 
was a product of the pre-industrial 
period. Such evils would hardly 
be accepted nowadays even by 
the most reactionary. Gambling 
and the pursuit of new things are 
as old as society, and the age 
which watches football matches 
is perhaps less to be condemned 
than that where bull- and bear- 
baiting, cock-fighting and the 
murder of gladiators flourished. 

(3i Immorality is no greater 
than formerly, though it may seem 
more because there is less hypo¬ 
crisy. Cruelty and barbarism such 
as now occasion widespread horror 
when a sporadic case occurs were 
hardly noticed characteristics of 
daily life some generations back. 

(4i Accurate statistics of in- 
sanitv are too recent for compari¬ 
son. Nicotine and tea are perhaps 
the only examples of drugs whose 
use is more widespread today than 
a century ago ; on the other hand, 
drunkenness is far less common. 
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stand the strain of life than our 
ancestors. Drugs of all sorts are 
being used extensively. enereal 
diseases are widespread especially 
in the large towns. 

(5) Divorce rates are steadily 
rising, and the birth rate is no 
longer sufficient to maintain the 
population. Home life and domes¬ 
tic duties cease to attract women, 
who prefer a round of excitement 
or the unhealthy surroundings of 
shops, offices and factories. 

(6) Everywhere the country 
population is deserting to the 
towns, yielding to their smart and 
shallow attractions. The artificial 
cry for the simple life is only a 
symptom of the evil that it is 
opposing. 

(7) The growing discontent and 
peevish attitude to the difficulties 
of life show lack of stamina. 
Higher standards of comfort bring 
demand for still higher ones re¬ 
gardless of efficiency. Suicide as 
a method of avoiding reality is 
becoming commoner, as are in¬ 
sanity and nervous breakdowns. 

(8) The outbreak of two world¬ 
wide wars in one generation proves 
that Europe has lost its ideals and 
its moral standards. The ferocity 
and stupidity with which war is 
waged, and the epidemics of 
frenzy, revolution and braggadocio 
which accompany it, reveal our 
degeneracy. 

(9) Our political systems are 
outworn, and our statesmen, par¬ 
ticularly in the international 
issues, prove much inferior to those 
like Pitt, Canning and Castlereagh, 
Palmerston and Disraeli, who 
wrestled successfully with the 
problems of earlier days. 

(10) Our decadence is due to a 
variety of causes, of which the 
decline of religion and the older 
virtues is the chief. Owing to the 
premature dcmocratisation of our 
social institutions, power rests 
with half-educated crowds who 
can be directed only by experts in 
deceit and cajolery, whether jour- 


and laudanum has died out. 
Venereal diseases are being at¬ 
tacked by the only possible method 
—medical treatment, and the 
hypocritical silence which veiled 
the whole subject is giving way 
to a healthier attitude. 

(5) High birth-rates are the 
prerogatives of the subnormal 
classes and the most barbarous 
countries, where also infantile 
mortality is highest. The increase 
in divorce is due to restriction of 
the laws governing it, and may 
be measured against the suffering 
without hope of release which was 
the lot of so many people in the 
old days. Women are just escap¬ 
ing from the serfdom of centuries, 
and arc no longer content with 
the restricted life which was 
formerly tlieir lot. 

(6) Rural populations have 
always drifted into towns, and 
laws forbidding them to do so 
were a feature of the ages of serf¬ 
dom. Civilisation has always been 
a product of town life, as its name 
implies. 

(7) Our ancestors only bore 
hardships because they could not 
circumvent them, fior most of 
our population higher standards of 
comfort mean progress, and dis¬ 
content is a first symptom of moral 
and cultural advance. 

(8) War is the result of a com¬ 
plexity of causes. There have 
always been wars, so the fact of 
another war proves nothing. 

(9; Modern problems, owing to 
the interdependence of modern 
communities, are much more com¬ 
plicated than those which faced 
former statesmen. The wide¬ 
spread desire and effort to im¬ 
prove our political and economic 
systems show that the ability to 
make new departures and new 
ventures is inherent in Europeans 
today. 

(10) If the " older virtues " aro 
at a discount today, it is because 
their exponents, the churches, no 
longer expound a doctrine which 
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nalists or politicians; a spirit of 
small-minded egoism prevails, and 
loyalty to State and society is re¬ 
placed by general discontent and 
skirmishing for greater personal 
advantages. Children absorb these 
pernicious doctrines at home, and 
are at the same time deprived of 
the stabilising influence of religion 
in day and Sunday schools, while 
wholesome discipline and the in¬ 
culcation of obedience are derided. 


corresponds with modem spiritual 
needs. The newer virtues of co¬ 
operation and personal initiative 
are being inculcated in all modem 
schools. Universal education and 
the influence of the better news¬ 
papers and the radio have raised 
the general standard of culture and 
brought to nothing the power 
which the former leaders of society 
had over ignorant populations. 
These instruments of culture have 
been debased only by those 
countries imposing Fascist philo¬ 
sophies ; one of the main planks 
of their now discredited propa¬ 
ganda was the degeneracy of 
modem populations and the in¬ 
adequacy of democracy. Such 
views have proved untenable in 
action and are now thoroughly 
discredited. 


DELEGATION v. REPRESENTATION 


Pro : (1) The representative 

system lias broken down in all 
modern supposedly representative 
assemblies. Members represent 
no longer the general views of their 
constituents—it may be ques¬ 
tioned whether such a thing is even 
possible—but rather party and 
other interests. The general feel¬ 
ing that, when once an election is 
over, the successful candidate is 
free from all effective control by 
his constituents, has weakened 
the popular reverence for and faith 
in political democracy of the old 
type. The remedy is the principle 
of delegation. 

(2) Theoretically every elector 
ought to vote by proxy on every 
question of government; the 
nearer the approach to this ideal, 
the more perfect government is 
likely to be. A Member there¬ 
fore ought to represent his con¬ 
stituents in each vote he gives, and 
should consult them on every 
occasion where a vote is involved. 
The Recall is a necessary adjunct 
to electoral machinery. 

(3) Constant appeals to con- 


Con : (1) A man is elected to 
Parliament on broad issues with 
the necessary understanding that 
he shall consider and decide on 
details for himself. His con¬ 
stituents cannot take such de¬ 
cisions for him. The evils found 
in representative institutions are 
due to other and various causes. 

(2) Delegation is unworkable. 
It means either complete sub¬ 
mission to an elaborate but in¬ 
elastic party programme, or else 
futility. In practice representa¬ 
tion is inevitable, unless the 
assembly is purely temporary and 
deliberative. The mechanical 
difficulties in the way of getting 
constituents to express them¬ 
selves on half a dozen main 
questions are enormous ; to get 
decisions on proposals running to 
dozens of clauses is impossible. 
The Initiative, Referendum and 
Recall are compromise and faulty 
solutions. 

(3) Delegates will always tend 
to be inferior to representatives 
in character and ability. For no 
self-respecting man will act as an 
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stituencies would not be dero¬ 
gatory to the dignity of a Member, 
and consequently equally good 
men would offer themselves. They 
would, in fact, be protected in a 
measure from the pressure and 
influence of parties and interests. 

(4) The nemesis of representa¬ 
tion is that it allows governments 
to put through the most important 
measures, like the abdication of 
Edward VIII, without discussion. 
Delegates whose limits of action 
were determined beforehand 
would not have been able to con¬ 
done the flouting of the League 
of Nations' authority after secur¬ 
ing election on a contrary policy 
as happened in 1935 . 

DIRECT ACTION (Industrial 
Issues) 

Pro : (1) The present system 
of government reduces the masses 
of the population to a state of 
helplessness between elections. As 
events and situations change 
rapidly, this means the practical 
despotism of the government that 
has a parliamentary majority. 
Trade unions comprise the largest 
organised part of the citizens of 
the country, and trade union 
action is the only way they have 
of interfering to show their opi¬ 
nions on critical occasions. A 
satisfactory government would 
not be threatened. 

(2) Industry is becoming as 
important as citizenship. Direct 
action is the beginning of the 
development of the industrial 
state which will supplement, if 
not supplant, the political state. 

(3) Direction can only be occa¬ 
sionally applied, and only when 
the vast mass of the workers 
approve. The pressure put on 
Parliament by financial, industrial 
and newspaper interests is the 
work of a smaller minority, and 
is more pervasive, more constant 
and equally unconstitutional. 


automaton without even theoreti¬ 
cal responsibility. Party domina¬ 
tion continues, corruption is not 
eradicated, and the executive 
steadily encroaches on the sove¬ 
reign body. 

(4) Representation enables 
many important matters to be 
dealt with which cannot come 
within the scope of delegation, e.g., 
foreign policy. 


Strikes to affect Political 


Con : (1) Parliament, elected 

on a very wide franchise, reflects 
and represents the will of the 
people as a whole. The Govern¬ 
ment of the day depends on 
Parliament, and its policy follows 
the greatest common measure of 
the wills of the community. It is 
therefore both the constitutional 
instrument of public policy and 
the only qualified judge of policy. 
To attempt to influence its action 
by extra-constitutional means is 
wrong, and will end in anarchy. 
The opponents of the demands of 
the Labour Movement will inevi¬ 
tably organise their forces to resist 
direct action and possibly to press 
demands of their own. Movements 
have already sprung up in this 
country for this purpose. 

(2) Citizenship is the supreme 
privilege. It is impossible to 
separate political interests from 
industrial interests in the State. 
The former include the latter. 

(3) Direct action would lead to 
anarchy. The moral stability of 
the workers would disappear. It 
would be resorted to more and 
more on the most trivial occasions, 
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(4) Direct action is especially 
to be recommended for securing 
the ordinary and recognised civil 
and industrial liberties of the sub¬ 
ject. It then becomes purely 
negative, and is in the nature of a 
demonstration. 

(5) Politics are properly the 
object of such action, since one 
political development may spell 
more ruin to trade unionists than 
half a dozen unsuccessful indus¬ 
trial strikes. Industrial power 
cannot be gained for any purpose 
unless there are constant attempts 
to exercise it. 

( 6 ) The ballot box gives a 
fallacious result. The constitution, 
the party system, the machinery 
of government, the confusion of 
issues and proposals at election 
times, prevent the electorate from 
giving an informed and effective 
vote. 

(7) The 1926 General Strike, 
which was for an industrial pur¬ 
pose, failed through incompetent 
leaders. As a strike it was 
amazingly complete. 

DIRECTION OF LABOUR 

Pro : (1) The balance of Bri¬ 
tain's foreign trade has always 
been delicate owing to her large 
need for imports. The dislocation 
of our economy caused by the 
Second World War having to a 
certain extent upset this balance, 
the prime need is for British 
industry to concentrate on essen¬ 
tial trades, chief of which are 
those which have the power to 
earn foreign currency. Canalisa¬ 
tion of available manpower into 
these channels can only be 
achieved by direction of labour. 

( 2 ) It is undesirable for the 
State to have to enter into com¬ 
petition with private employers 
for available labour. War-time 
restrictions led employers in the 
less essential occupations to offer 
special inducements in order to 
attract labour. Apart from this 


sometimes by a few unions, some¬ 
times by many, but always by a 
minority of the community. 

(4) Parliament, the law, and 
public opinion are quite adequate 
to defend the liberty either of 
groups of people or of individuals. 

(5) It is absurd for trade 
unions to devote their energy and 
power to strikes on political issues 
when they have so many other 
problems more nearly relating to 
themselves to settle, and are too 
weak to carry through their 
modest industrial programmes. 

( 6 ) All grievances can be reme¬ 
died more certainly and much 
more easily through the ballot 
box. 

(7) General strikes alone are 
likely to have any effect and they 
are in fact a revolutionary weapon. 
The General Strike of 1926 failed 
because of the tardy recognition 
by its leaders of this fact and 
their recoil from it. 


Con : (1) If tire balancing of 
Britain's international trade and 
the stepping-up of national pro¬ 
duction can only be achieved by 
coercion of labour, then the bene¬ 
fits which may result from it will 
certainly be nullified by the evils 
such methods will bring in their 
train. The national economy 
should function for the benefit of 
the nation's citizens, and not for 
some higher overriding body 
known as the State. Incentives 
in the form of higher wages, good 
conditions of work and other 
special privileges perhaps will be 
sufficient to direct labour into the 
desired channels. 

(2) The worker has the right to 
sell his labour where it will be of 
most profit to him. A system of 
subsidies to suitable employers 
would make it possible for them 
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factor, workers are traditionally 
unwilling to leave occupations and 
places to which they are accus¬ 
tomed. even in those areas where 
local industry has declined. 

(3) During the 1939 war, 
workers accepted direction with¬ 
out complaining, not only for 
purely patriotic reasons but also 
because it was necessarily accom¬ 
panied by adequate working con¬ 
ditions and security of employ¬ 
ment. Both these reasons are still 
cogent. 

(4) A great deal of the waste 
and disorganisation which are a 
natural feature of modern private 
enterprise systems would disap¬ 
pear if labour were withdrawn 
from unessential industries and 
anti-social occupations. Direction 
of industry and capital expendi¬ 
ture is not a feasible alternative, 
since the goodwill of the indus¬ 
trialist and financier is essential 
to the smooth working of the 
national economy, and indeed the 
absence of it can wreck any 
national plan or any government. 


DISENDOWMENT OF THE 

Pro : (1) As the Church is the 
State Church, its property is held 
subject to the welfare of the 
nation. The term “ Church pro¬ 
perty " docs not mean that the 
Church has proprietary rights. In 
fact, the Church as such cannot 
hold property. It is not a cor¬ 
poration, but composed of a 
number of corporations in which 
the property is vested. 

(2) The State has always exer¬ 
cised rights of ownership over 
what is called Church property, 
and has taken some of it away and 
applied it to secular uses. It has 
reduced exorbitant incomes held 
by bishops, etc., and suppressed 
bishoprics, deaneries, and canon- 
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to offer inducements themselves 
to attract labour. With the deve¬ 
lopment of electrification and the 
growth of new industries it should 
be possible to restore prosperity 
to areas where the older industries 
have decayed, without uprooting 
workers from their homes. 

(3) Measures which are ac¬ 
cepted in war-time are not neces¬ 
sarily accepted in time of peace. 
Direction of labour interferes with 
the freedom of the individual and 
operates, moreover, unfairly ; its 
supposed democratic nature is 
rendered farcical by the power of 
wealthy and influential people to 
escape the net. 

(4) The efficiency of industry is 
seriously hampered if workers 
are made resentful by encroach¬ 
ments on their rights. Direction 
tends to operate most against the 
most essential types of workers 
with the most useful training. 
Their resentment is further in¬ 
creased if they are conscious that 
capital is allowed to operate un¬ 
hindered. Any attempt to operate 
a scheme which is appropriate 
only to a socialist economy is 
doomed to failure inside the frame¬ 
work of capitalism. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

Con : (1) With the exception of 
grants as a thank-offering for 
the return of peace and for the 
building of churches, the contri¬ 
butions of the State to the Church 
have been negligible. The pro¬ 
perty of the Church comes from 
the voluntary gifts of its members 
at various periods in its history, 
and is not national property. 

(2) Parliament can undoubtedly 
confiscate any property, but might 
does not make right. Actually 
disendowment would have to be 
accompanied by compensatory 
grants, which would make no 
practical difference to payers of 
taxes. 

(3) If the clergy are public 
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rics altogether. It has altered 
incomes, compelled clerical resi¬ 
dence, etc., and regulated the 
clergy as the civil service is 
regulated. The property of Non¬ 
conformists is not State property, 
and so has never been interfered 
with. 

(3) The clergy are public func¬ 
tionaries, who are remunerated 
not directly by the Treasury, but 
by incomes arising from public 
property set apart for that 
purpose. 

(4) The Church, when endowed, 
was the Church of the whole 
nation. It is so no longer. Reli¬ 
gious censuses show this, even 
though all the indifferent people 
in the community are reckoned in 
as members of the Church. 

(5 1 The fact that every inhabi¬ 
tant of the country may claim the 
offices of the Church is a proof 
that the Church is supported by 
national, and not private, re¬ 
sources ; otherwise the State 
would have no right to impose 
any obligation. In fact, the State 
clergy cannot possibly minister to 
the entire population, so that it 
is in a way fortunate that many 
people do not want their services. 

(G) Nonconformity is in general 
financed on a much more adequate 
basis, though the funds are all 
voluntary. There is a much better 
approximation between the dis¬ 
tribution of funds and the demand 
upon them. 

(7) Disendowment would be a 
boon to the Church, as it would 
stimulate the now latent genero¬ 
sity of its richer members. Its 
adherents contribute very poorly 
to its support, and this reacts on 
their enthusiasm for it and its 
causes. 

(8) “ Riches never were the 
strength of the Church. Never 
was she stronger than when Peter 
said ‘ Silver and gold have I 
none (Pusey) 
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servants, they should be main¬ 
tained by a charge on the Budget. 
The anomalies of unequal incomes, 
sizes of parishes, methods of 
patronage, etc., prove that it was 
individuals who endowed the 
Church, and not Parliament. 

(4) The great majority of the 
nation are either active members 
of the Church or so attached by 
sentiment to it as a national 
institution that they would re¬ 
pudiate any attempt at spoliation. 
Dissenters, by leaving the Church, 
voluntarily abandoned all right 
to share in its resources. 

(51 That the Church and its 
ministers are at their service is a 
great boon for the poor. The 
advances in recent years have 
made the Church well able to cope 
with any emergency, and develop¬ 
ment along lines of greater effi¬ 
ciency is being achieved as a result 
of the activities of the National 
Assembly. Any member of the 
community may obtain the ser¬ 
vices of its clergy if they are 
needed. 

(6) Disendowment would mean 
the cessation of the present regular 
provision for religious needs; 
many churches would go to ruin. 
Church finances undoubtedly need 
overhauling and supplementing, 
but the Church is now enabled to 
put this work in hand because it 
has been granted the National 
Assembly, in which the laity have 
a constitutional right to make 
their voices heard. Reforms can 
now be speeded up, and the best 
results of voluntary support be 
obtained. But this does not mean 
that what is enjoyed at present 
should be thrown away. The 
Church needs both. 

(7) (Some) Disendowment, 
accompanied by compensation, 
wouid give the Church command 
of such a mass of fluid capital 
that it would promptly become a 
financial corporation of the most 
dangerous kind. 

(8) The wealthier the Church, 
the more good it can do. 


See also Disestablishment. 
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Pro : (1) The union between 
Church and State is undesirable, 
as they are essentially different in 
aim. The State deals with the 
individual as a member of society 
in his relations with the world, 
while the Church looks on him as 
an individual with a soul to save 
and from the point of view of his 
relations with God. 

(2) In the past the State knew 
of but one religion and looked 
upon those who professed another 
as scarcely to be counted as 
citizens. But in Britain this was 
finally ended when Bradlaugh 
was admitted to the House of 
Commons. 

(3) It may be admitted that the 
two have certain common func¬ 
tions, but it is nevertheless not a 
wise policy to connect the two. as 
their spheres and methods differ. 
Such union tends to diminish the 
efficiency of both. 

(4) Established Churches create 
false ideals of religion. Many who 
are religiously Laodicean fancy 
that religious duties can be done 
for them by proxy, and that the 
worship of God need make no 
demand on their life, but that the 
State in maintaining a Church 
satisfies the requirements of re¬ 
ligious duty and social morality. 

(5) The State drags the Church 
down to its lower level, encourag¬ 
ing worldly prudence and an un¬ 
religious tendency towards diplo¬ 
macy and discretion. Bishops 
and clergy, for example, through 
this connection with the Throne, 
are restrained from denouncing 
evils which the interests of society 
make it unwise to pass over. 

(6) Establishment renders the 
Church's efforts to reform itself 
vain and nugatory. Parliament 
alone can alter its rites and cere¬ 
monies. The XXXIX Articles 
show how this worked in Tudor 
times; the Gorham judgment 
and other cases show how it has 


Con : (1) Religion is one of the 
chief elements in national and 
social life. Each nation is bound 
to have a religion and teach it to 
the people, so that it is a prime 
duty of the State to countenance 
religion officially and not be 
indifferent whether the people 
hold religious principles or not. 

(2) Although the State no longer 
claims to be the exclusive arbiter 
of what is religious truth and 
admits to its counsels persons of 
many religions or of none, never¬ 
theless the Church of England is 
historically and psychologically 
the National Church and should 
remain so. 

(3) Both State and Church exist 
to improve society and to promote 
the Good Life. For centuries no 
man dreamed that these two 
institutions for securing this com¬ 
mon end were other than two 
aspects of the same unity. This 
philosophical principle should still 
be recognised, and the best form 
of recognition is by means of an 
official Church, which need no 
longer mean the condemnation of 
other non-official Churches. 

(4) An established Church with 
its social prestige attracts to itself 
many who otherwise would have 
no religion at all. Religious zeal 
may be stronger in the Churches 
not established, but this is because 
an established Church, while not 
excluding such enthusiasts, tends 
naturally to lay little stress on 
rigid dogmatic beliefs, but to com¬ 
bine several elements within it. 

(5) The duty of the Church is 
to import a moral element into 
our political life. Its ministers 
are secure from pressure by the 
Government because they practi¬ 
cally hold office for life and are 
in no sense of the term either 
bureaucrats or place-seekers. In 
recent years the bishops and lead¬ 
ing clergy have not been backward 
in denouncing social injustice and 
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operated since. Parliament, being 
composed of people of all types of 
belief, is manifestly unfit to be the 
authority in matters of religion. 
It does not even represent the 
feeling of the nation on the sub¬ 
ject, for members are elected for 
completely different purposes. 

(7) Such things as the law's 
allowing the marriage of a man to 
his deceased wife’s sister show the 
dangers to which the Church is 
exposed through dependence on 
the State. 

( 8 ) The Church of England can 
only maintain its present relations 
with the State on one condition— 
that the Crown and Parliament 
should abstain from any inter¬ 
ference in its internal concerns. 
The Royal Commission on Eccle¬ 
siastical Discipline, appointed in 
1905 , took upon itself the duties of 
a spiritual court and determined 
what was or was not consistent 
with the teaching of the Church. 
In the problems connected with 
the Catholic Movement within the 
Church, which are likely to come 
to a head within the next few’ 
years, we shall see the anomaly of 
the Church's having its future 
settled for it by laymen and non- 
Church laymen, too. The theory 
that the State or the King should 
manage the Church was one of 
the errors associated with the 
Reformation and Lutheran Protes¬ 
tantism. 

(9) The Enabling Act is a 
recognition that the time is come 
when Churchmen should manage 
their own affairs. Though it 
touched only a few points, it was 
a step in the right direction, and 
all the steps required to give the 
Church “ life and liberty " should 
now be taken. 

(10) It is improper that the 
Government, which may be made 
up of atheists, should appoint the 
chief officers of the Church, i.e., 
the bishops and archbishops, and 
that such political dignitaries as 
the Lord Chancellor, whose only 


scandalous conditions of life. 

( 6 ) Parliament cannot alter 
either the Creeds or a single 
doctrine. The Prayer Book was 
drawn up by the Church, not the 
State, but accepted by the latter. 

(7) No clergyman with scruples 
need marry a man to his deceased 
wife’s sister. The connection of 
Church and State ensures a broad 
tolerance in the former, w’hich thus 
attracts men of widely different 
individual convictions. 

( 8 ) Upon substantial matters of 
doctrine the State never has 
claimed to dictate to the Church, 
but where the internal conduct of 
the Church is a matter of national 
importance, it is quite fitting that 
the State should take a part. 
State interference has always 
helped to raise the Church in the 
estimation of the people. Patristic 
authority, furthermore, is clearly 
on the side of kingly authority, 
even when it comes to a reform in 
the status of the Church, so that 
State Churches are not simply 
an idea from Lutheran politics. 
The Anglo-Catholic Movement 
demands freedom from the State 
in the hope that it itself will 
thereby be enabled to capture the 
Church organisation. (See Anglo- 
Catholicism.) 

(9) By the Enabling Act, the 
Church has now sufficient scope 
to express its desires without 
separation from the nation as 
organised in the State. Complete 
freedom even to define doctrine 
need not mean the surrender of 
the position as National Church. 
The Church of Scotland is still 
national, though granted auto¬ 
nomy in matters of doctrine. 

(10) The Sovereign does not 
make bishops, but merely allo¬ 
cates them to particular posts; 
they are “ made " by consecration. 
They are quite as likely to Le the 
most suitable for the dignity as 
those who might be chosen as the 
result of intrigue inside an autono¬ 
mous Church. Parliament like- 
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necessary qualification is that he 
shall not be a Roman Catholic, 
should have a large number of 
livings in his gift. Parliament 
also creates bishoprics at its entire 
discretion. All religious sects 
should be treated as equal by the 
State, though that does not mean 
that they can be made equal. 

(11) Through its unfortunate 
position the Church cannot insist 
on its clergy's rigidly adhering to 
its formularies. 

(12) Church reform has a dif¬ 
ferent meaning in the mouth of 
each party in the Church, and 
there is no point on which they 
can agree. 

(13) The parish clergy often 
neglect their poorer parishioners 
altogether, and indeed in the big 
towns are not numerous enough to 
attend to them even if required. 

(14) The traditional connection 
of the established clergy with the 
land-owning class and the well- 
to-do sections of the community 
prejudices them in the eyes of large 
numbers of the working popula¬ 
tion. Disestablishment would at 
once tone up the Church and help 
to remove this feeling against it. 

(15) The clergy are now much 
too indifferent, as a rule, to the 
needs and requirements of their 
congregations. 

(Some) An independent priest¬ 
hood, standing on its own dignity 
and governing itself without any 
reference to an external authority, 
is a first necessity for healthy 
religion. 

(10) The bishops arc among the 
most bigoted, obstructive, and 
useless members of the House of 
Lords, and should be removed 
from it without delay. (See 
Bishops.) 

(17) No Church is stronger for 
carrying with it a multitude of the 
religiously indifferent, for these 
only act as dead weights against 
true religious life and activity. 

(18) The Church of England has 
undergone vast changes during 
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wise sanctions the creation of sees; 
it neither initiates the demand for 
new ones nor frustrates that 
demand when well-founded. 

(11) The Church has long been 
noted for allowing freedom to its 
clergy to teach what they think is 
right, so long as they keep the 
main doctrines of Christianity as 
laid down in the Prayer Book. 
Heresy-hunting is rarer than 
among the Dissenting communi¬ 
ties with the happy result that 
schism is also rarer. 

(12) Now that the laity have a 
recognised position in the organi¬ 
sation and government of the 
Church, necessary reforms can be 
carried through with less acrimony 
and less delay. 

(13) If the Church were dis¬ 
established, there would be no one 
in the parish upon whom the poor 
would have a right to call to 
perform services such as visiting 
the sick, praying with the dying, 
or celebrating marriages. For it 
is in the crises of life that they 
need and look to the Church most. 

(14) Disestablishment would re¬ 
duce the prestige of the Church, 
especially with the generation 
which is growing up, and in con¬ 
sequence the cause of religion 
would suffer. It would diminish 
the self-respect of many of the 
clergy, and cause their ranks to be 
recruited from inferior grades of 
society. 

(15) The clergy would be re¬ 
duced to much greater dependence 
on the whims and fancies of their 
congregations, especially of the 
richer members of them. It 
would be an evil day for religion 
if the Church came to be governed 
by those with the deepest purses, 
which has often happened in Non¬ 
conformist Churches. 

(10) The bishops arc among the 
few Peers who sit by merit and 
not by the accident of birth. When 
they intervene, they invariably 
do so with responsibility. 

(17) If disestablishment were 
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the last eighty years. These 
changes have taken it further both 
from Erastianism and from Non¬ 
conformity. To a great extent it 
has become sacramental and 
sacerdotal, and even those who 
repudiate such principles the most 
strongly have fallen under their 
influence to some degree. The con¬ 
ditions suitable for its establish¬ 
ment in England have therefore 
ceased to exist, both as far as its 
own character is concerned and 
because the mass of the people are 
no longer true Church members. 


effected. large numbers of waver¬ 
ing Anglicans would join the 
Church of Rome, and others drift 
into vague theisms or ultimately 
atheism. 

(18) Establishment saves the 
Church from becoming merely the 
battleground of warring factions. 
The relationship with the State is 
a brake on hasty action, giving 
ample opportunities for reflection 
and compromise, because action 
is impossible until the assent of the 
State is secured. In the Church 
of Rome the appeal to Rome is a 
similarly effective instrument of 
delay. 


DIVORCE 

Pro : (1) Though, in the Roman 
Church, marriage is in theory 
held to be indissoluble, in practice 
this has never held good, and some 
device has always been found to 
circumvent the difficulty, e.g., the 
Pope has always had the power 
to dissolve marriage, provided it 
has not been consummated, a plea 
which has been visibly strained in 
many instances. In the theology 
of the Western Church, the 
doctrine that marriage is indis¬ 
soluble stands in the closest 
association with the " Roman 
doctrine of intention "—if the 
intentions of the bride and bride¬ 
groom have, in any way. come 
short of being a genuine “ consent 
unto matrimony,” the marriage 
is regarded as null and void. A 
theory of marriage which ignores 
consent can be defended neither 
by reason nor by authority. In 
England before the Divorce Act. 
and in Ireland now. a long process 
had to be gone through in each 
case. Divorce, therefore, was 
possible to the rich, but the poor 
had no alternative in case of 
unhappy marriage but continued 
misery or sin. 


Con : (1) In the marriage cere¬ 
mony no mention is made of 
possible divorce. Each party 
swears solemnly to take the other 
” for better, for worse, till death 
do us part.” Though State and 
Church liave erred, they should 
not continue in error. The indis¬ 
solubility of Christian marriage is 
a plain and simple principle, rest¬ 
ing on the authority of the whole 

Western Church. 

(2) Marriage has by nearly every 
nation been regarded as a rite and 
condition of mystical significance. 
Its extreme importance in respect 
of the next generation makes it 
imperative to surround it with all 
possible responsibility and dignity. 
If we looked upon it as irrevocable, 
we should enter upon it with more 
care and solemnity. 

(3) When adultery is considered 
a ground for divorce, marriage 
loses its seriousness in popular 
estimation, and opportunity is 
given for relative promiscuity by a 
succession of remarriages. 

(4) Even if Christ allowed 
divorce for adultery, he never 
allowed remarriage, which was 
expressly forbidden by the 
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(2) Marriage is a purely civil 
contract, and should be so treated 
in law and opinion. 

(3) It has always been held that 
adultery on the part of the women 
dissolves marriage. 

(4) Divorce for adultery was 
allowed by Christ; there is no 
difference between the Greek word 
apoluo (I put away) and divorce. 
This doctrine was taught by a 
great many of the Fathers. The 
Council of Arles has been reported 
in two diametrically opposite 
senses. 

(5) The denial of divorce has 
never acted as a deterrent from 
adultery. It has merely made 
public opinion and private conduct 
scandalously lax about adultery, 
concubinage, and prostitution, 
and its chief effect has always been 
to victimise the woman through 
the laws of property. 

(6) The worst thing that can 
happen to children is for them to 
live with estranged and quarrelling 
parents, or to be brought up in 
contact with one parent, which¬ 
ever it may be, who is demoralised 
and worthless. 

(7) As the King is head of 
Church and State, the State clergy 
have no right to debar people who 
are not breaking the law from 
being married in Church. 

DIVORCE, EASIER 

Pro : (1) It is injurious both to 
the State and to the individual 
that two people between whom 
there exists a fundamental an¬ 
tagonism in tastes, interests, and 
ideals, should be kept by law in 
a union which lias become dis¬ 
tasteful to both of them. The 
atmosphere of such a household 
fosters neither good citizens nor 
fine characters. In practice such 
a situation ends in permanent 
separation with one or both 
partners entering into extra- 
matrimonial relations. 

(2) Religion, and morality that 
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Church at the Council of Arles. 

(5) The knowledge that they 
are not allowed to separate and 
remarry will always tend to 
induce husbands and wives to 
minimise differences which they 
might otherwise magnify into 
occasions for separation. The risk 
of their agreeing on full licence 
for each other in sexual relations 
is not one of which the law can 
take account, but one against 
which public opinion would 
express itself strongly. 

(6) Nothing can be worse for 
children than the legal separation 
of their parents. The true home 
cannot exist in the absence of 
either of the parents, both being 
still alive. 

(7) The State must not expect 
the clergy to lend their churches 
for sacrilegious purposes, such as 
the marriage of divorced persons. 
Those who wish to defy the 
Church's laws can go to the 
Registrar’s Office. 


Con : (1) Where people are un¬ 
happily married, although it may 
seem to be in the interest of 
morality to allow divorce and 
remarriage, if they have entered 
into marriage with the prospect 
of having children, they have 
given a pledge not only to each 
other, but also to their children, 
and should not be allowed to 
break it. 

(2) Christ's teaching is plain 
and simple, and any attempt to 
explain it away fails completely 
and is mere casuistry. The moral 
and the legal codes should be as 
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is supposed to be derived from 
religion, must be kept out of 
politics. The majority of people 
are not Christians; those who 
are can keep Christ's law privately. 

(Some) Christ was ever striving 
to help individuals; his spirit, 
not a fragmentary saying, must 
be followed. 

( 3 ) A marriage is annulled 
because of the physical inability 
of either party to gratify the other, 
but no account is taken of mental 
or spiritual inability. When its 
fundamental purpose is frustrated, 
marriage should be dissoluble. 
Any other theory reduces hu¬ 
manity to the level of animals. 

(4) The family exists for indivi¬ 
duals, not individuals for the 
family. Its composition and 
functions vary from place to 
place and from time to time. 
Civilisation, so far from being 
based on it, has devoted much 
energy to destroying the old forms 
of family life in the interest of the 
individual. The family is not a 
divine institution. 

(5) The Matrimonial Causes Act 
of 1937 has brought about con¬ 
siderable improvement, but it 
does not go far enough. For 
example, a decree of nullity should 
be permitted in cases where one 
party to a marriage deliberately 
conceals from the other any 
notable hereditary mental or 
physical defect, such as haemo¬ 
philia. A man married to a wife 
who carries the seeds of this 
disease should be enabled to 
contract a fresh legal union from 
which healthy offspring are 
possible. 

( 6 ) In spite of special arrange¬ 
ments for poor persons, the law 
at present operates in favour of the 
rich. This is unjust. The poor 
should have the same relief as the 
rich from intolerable matrimonial 
conditions. 

(7) A long term of imprison¬ 
ment a remitted death sentence, 
or a judicial separation that has 
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far as possible identical. Our 
social and political institutions 
must aim at ideal morality. 

(3) There can be no true analogy 
between failure to satisfy the 
physical and the mental needs 
of the partner. There is the prac¬ 
tical difficulty that mental incom¬ 
patibility is not easily ascertain¬ 
able or measurable. It is usually 
the result of hasty and uncon¬ 
sidered marriage. 

(4) To relax the laws of divorce 
inevitably tends to weaken the 
sanctity of marriage ties. In¬ 
dividuals must occasionally suffer 
in order that the conception of the 
family around which civilisation 
has grown up may not be impaired. 
If men and women feel that un¬ 
successful speculation in marriage 
can easily be set right, they enter 
more light-heartedly into marriage 
and the solemnity of the rite tends 
to be forgotten. Knowing that 
marriage cannot be dissolved 
without some difficulty, husband 
and wife often resolve to face 
their problems and learn to live 
together happily. Easy divorce 
would usually mean injustice to 
the woman, especially the older 
woman. Women who have taken 
to home-keeping are naturally 
much less mobile than men, so 
that easy divorce would favour 
the latter. 

(5) The Matrimonial Causes 
Act, by extending the grounds of 
divorce to desertion for three 
years, cruelty, insanity incurable 
for five years, and presumed death, 
has already largely increased the 
number of broken marriages. In 
the first year of its operation, 
1938 , there was a jump of 60 per 
cent in the number of matrimonial 
petitions presented to the courts. 
(There were 3,909 petitions for 
cruelty, 326 for lunacy, and 47 for 
presumed decease.) Every further 
increase in the facilities for divorce 
would merely further increase the 
instability of marriage, without in 
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lasted over live (or fewer) years, 
should be a ground for divorce. 
None of the conditions of marriage 
is being fulfilled, and the family 
is broken up. 

( 8 ) Divorce should be granted 
when either wife or husband 
becomes an habitual drunkard, or 
develops an ungovernable temper. 
Intense misery is caused by these 
things, which often lead to deser¬ 
tion and immorality. 

(9) In general, whenever a 
marriage has in effect ceased to 
exist, divorce should be possible 
on the petition of the aggrieved 
partner. Divorce is in many ways 
preferable to judicial separation. 
Separation orders usually lead to 
irregular unions, which, besides 
being undesirable in themselves, 
lead to a diminution in the 
legitimate and an increase in the 
illegitimate birth-rate. 

(10) The present system is 
rapidly bringing marriage into 
contempt. Those who would like 
to, but cannot, get divorce live 
openly in extra-matrimonial re¬ 
lations with others, and public 
opinion is indifferent. Among the 
intellectual classes more and more 
young people live together without 
marriage either permanently or 
as a preliminary. The same system 
is spreading among the working 
classes. Scots law has provided 
easy divorce for more than 400 
years, yet no one can accuse the 
Scots of being at any time more 
immoral than the English, either 
now when the latter have more 
restricted divorce facilities, or 
formerly when they had none at 
all. 

(11) (Some) The basis of divorce 
should be the desire of either 
party, with some delay between 
application and the decree, and 
a little delay before remarriage. 

(Some) The sexual relations of 
adults are not the concern of the 
State, which should intervene only 
to protect the interests of the 
children. 
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any way increasing the number of 
happy marriages. 

( 6 ) While this principle is good, 
care must be taken not to en¬ 
courage divorce by collusion, 
through making it cheap. The 
alleged hardship on the poor is 
no excuse for relaxing the law. 

(7) A long term of imprison¬ 
ment is in no sense a violation of 
the marriage contract, and there¬ 
fore should not be regarded as a 
breach entitling to dissolution. 
Nor should prolonged separation 
by judicial order be followed by 
divorce, because the aggrieved 
partner has chosen separation as 
the remedy preferred. 

( 8 ) Such provisions for divorce 
would merely render marriage a 
ceremony with no binding force 
at all. Drunkenness is not in¬ 
curable. People who marry agree 
to take the step for better or for 
worse. 

(9) If divorces were granted so 
lightly, the institution of marriage 
would be reduced to a mockery. 
The people whose voices arc raised 
in favour of further relaxation of 
the law are merely the careless and 
indifferent, a few of the wealthy 
and self-indulgent, and certain 
circles of the intelligentsia. They 
do not represent the general 
public. 

(10> If the marriage laws are 
further relaxed, the country will 
become hopelessly immoral. In 
the United States of America, 
which are notorious for casual 
marriage systems, not only are 
large sections of the adult popula¬ 
tion demoralised, but among the 
adolescents of all classes, depravity, 
arising from the moral slackness 
of the example set them, is shame¬ 
fully common. Other countries 
where lax ideas prevail are faced 
with similar results and problems. 

(11) Our matrimonial code 
should lie based on the highest 
ideals. The extreme proposals of 
the " reformers" would bring 
about the destruction of civilisa- 
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EDUCATION, SECULAR 

Pro: (1) The secular solution is 
the only one which will perma¬ 
nently bring peace on the religious 
side of the education system in 
this country. 

(2) There was some excuse for 
religious instruction of school 
children as long as tests were 
applied to candidates for public 
office, and the sacrament taken 
according to the Church of Eng¬ 
land was held to be a test of civil 
rectitude. Now there is no excuse. 

(3) The State must either admit 
denominationalism (covertly, if 
not overtly) to its schools or 
reject it. 

(4) Parents have, of course, a 
perfect right to teach religious 
beliefs to their children, but the 
State has no such right. It is a 
secular institution, and it also 
happens that most of its citizens 
are indifferent to religion. 

(5) If religious instruction is 
not given in schools, it will still be 
given at home. School religion is 
of little value at best, and is 
generally of the nature of a farce. 

(6) The special Bible lesson be¬ 
comes a mere secular task in 
memory. Thus the training of the 
religious faculty suffers doubly : 
it misses the ethical character of 
secular subjects on the one hand, 
and it secularises the expression 
of the sacred on the other. 

(7) There is no general corre¬ 
lation between morality and re¬ 
ligious instruction ; but it must 
be admitted that children and 
people are better behaved and 
more moral now than fifty years 
ago, and that fifty years ago there 
was more religion and religious 
instruction. 

(8) Denominational schools are 
notoriously less efficient than 
public undenominational schools. 
They are one of the many obstacles 


tion. Marriage and recognised 
family life are essential to the 
stability of society. 

Con : (1) The secular solution 
will not bring peace ; it will merely 
change the one conflict into two : 
one concerning the nature of the 
moral instruction to be given ; the 
other whether religious instruction 
shall be revived. 

(2) Though the State is now 
widely tolerant and avails itself 
of the services of men of every 
creed, the Anglican Church is still 
the national church, and its tenets 
still form the national faith. 

(3) The State still remains 
Christian. Christianity is still the 
law of the land. The State should, 
therefore, teach in its schools at 
least the Bible history common to 
all the Christian Churches. 

(4) Religious teaching is vital 
to the State, and it is in the interest 
of the State to reinforce Idle 
parental duty of religious in¬ 
struction. 

(5) It is contrary to experience 
to suggest that the Church would 
be able to give systematic in¬ 
struction to more children without 
the aid of the State than it can 
give with such aid. It would be 
able to instruct the children of the 
faithful ; but these would be 
precisely the ones who would least 
need special care. 

(6) Morality in the highest and 
truest sense cannot be effectively 
taught apart from religion. The 
moral lessons in France are so 
spiritless and insipid as to be 
almost valueless. 

(7) All the " secular " nations 
have to deplore the increasing 
criminality of their people ; the 
only countries that can show 
improving conditions are those 
where religious instruction is 
given. 

(8) (Some) Even if we admit 
personally the objective worth¬ 
lessness of religion, we have still 
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to an efficient national educational 
system. 

(9) A large number of teachers 
do not believe the religious teach¬ 
ings they have to inculcate. The 
result is hypocrisy, with conse¬ 
quent impairment of character on 
the teachers' part, and bad in¬ 
struction. Religious education 
logically demands religious tests, 
which are unthinkable. 

EMIGRATION 

Pro : (1) Emigration in the 

past has peopled new countries 
with citizens sympathetic to the 
home country, and one of the 
results of its encouragement in the 
past has been the growth of the 
British Commonwealth of nations. 
Colonies of British people in other 
countries have often proved an in¬ 
valuable link with those countries, 
for they are often respected 
citizens and serve as unofficial 
ambassadors for Britain. 

(2) It is true that the generality 
of people would not uproot them¬ 
selves and sever their home ties if 
they were not dissatisfied at home. 
Religious persecution was a factor 
in the past, both in the emigration 
of the Puritans from England to 
America and in the immigration 
into England of refugees from 
France and the Low Countries. 
Economic difficulties are a more 
common cause today. A country 
that cannot provide for the wel¬ 
fare of its citizens, whether 
spiritual or material, has no right 
to prevent them from seeking a 
better life elsewhere. If such 
people are helped and encouraged 
they arc more likely to remain 
friendly to their country of origin. 

(3) It is unjust to stifle initia¬ 
tive and enterprise, which arc such 
valuable qualities to the world at 
large. For the mass of people 
nowadays life consists in a dreary 
repetition of routine tasks, and 
increasing regimentation closes 
the door to the capacities for 


SECULAR 

to reckon that religious instruction 
imports into schools an element of 
the romantic and idealistic that is 
being more and more crushed 
out of the Council School and 
threatens to disappear altogether 
as children are increasingly sub¬ 
jected to the " practical." 

(9) Teachers who are unbe¬ 
lievers need not be chosen to give 
religious instruction. 


Con : (1) Emigration has not 
generally been undertaken in 
order to strengthen the home 
country. Emigration to America 
produced a community hostile to 
the motherland and resulted in the 
loss of the American Colonies; 
and distrust of Britain is not yet 
dead in the United States. Com¬ 
plete severance of the emigrant 
from his home ties and nationality 
is equally common ; many people 
bearing English names in South 
American countries have no other 
link at all with Britain. 

(2) It is unpatriotic to emigrate. 
If the country is in difficulties 
they may be solved by the energy 
and courage of its inhabitants but 
certainly not by their desertion. 
Mass emigrations of able-bodied 
young people from Ireland during 
the last century have dealt her a 
blow from which she has not yet 
recovered. 

(3) What has been thought to 
be frustrated initiative has often 
turned out to be a fundamental 
maladjustment to life and its 
problems. Many emigrants have 
proved to be as inadequate and 
dissatisfied in their new homes 
as in the old, and have ended as a 
despised burden on the new 
country. 

(4) There is very little opening 
up of new countries left to be done 
in the world today. Emigrants 
into under-developed countries 
nowadays are only solving the 
temporary difficulties of the other 
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organisation and adventure which 
had free play in the past. For 
millions of people war offers the 
only escape, and some who might 
have been of value to the commu¬ 
nity misdirect their capabilities 
into crime. 

(4) The opening up of a new 
country in the past by peoples 
from northern Europe led to the 
greatness of Britain. There is no 
further scope for development 
here, but many countries are only 
imperfectly exploited because of 
their lack of manpower. The 
development of such countries 
and the exploitation of their re¬ 
sources cannot but benefit the 
world as a whole. 

EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL 

Pro : (1) The present inequality 
of conditions, in both manual and 
non-manual employments, is 
harmful to the character and the 
professional efficiency of both 
sexes. The maximum productivity 
of the nation is not attained, and 
the crafts and professions suffer. 

(2) The exclusion of women by 

law or custom from the better- 

paid posts has driven them to 

compete with one another and 

with men in the lower grades of 

each occupation, where they have 

been paid lower rates for purposes 

of profit. It is not true that women 

never have family obligations, or 

that they have smaller needs, 

whether for food or dress, or a lower 

level of intelligence. Experience 

has shown that for manv classes 

* 

of work women are equally capable 
with men, and for some of them 
arc more suitable. 

(3) The same products have the 
same value, whether they are the 
work of men or of women. Dif¬ 
ferentiation of pay is purely in the 
interests of the employer. There 
is no more reason for differences 
in remuneration according to sex 
than according to race, creed, 
height or weight. 


countries at the expense of their 
own. In times of crisis and un¬ 
employment, from which there is 
no country' now exempt, emigrants 
are apt to be the first to suffer. 
Emigration nearly always takes 
place to countries of a higher 
living standard than that of the 
home country, and emigrants are 
for this reason despised and dis¬ 
trusted by the indigenous workers. 
The same process can be seen at 
work in Britain today. 


WORK 

Con : (1) While women may 

be called upon to help the nation's 
effort in times of emergency, in 
normal times it is undesirable for 
them to be induced to enter in¬ 
dustry wholesale, for woman's 
place is the home. The better the 
conditions for women in industry, 
the worse will be the effect on 
marriage and home life. However 
desirable maximum productivity 
might be, it should not be 
achieved at the expense of the 
family and the home. 

(2) Men have more responsi¬ 
bilities than women, especially as 
it is the social custom that they 
and not the women provide the 
family income. In most occupa¬ 
tions women can only acquire skill 
and expertness equal to men's by 
exertion and strain. They are 
most successful on repetition and 
other inferior work, and might be 
safely left to this and paid the 
rate of wages appropriate to it. 

(3) Women are paid less than 
men because they cannot and 
should not be relied on to work 
under special conditions, e.g., at 
night. The tendency is to give 
women the easiest jobs which are 
comparatively better paid in 
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(4) In the medical and teaching 
professions, in the transport 
services and in Parliament this 
principle has been adopted with 
success, and a gradual levelling-up 
is now in progress in the ranks of 
the Civil Service. 

(5) Adjustments to deal with 
family questions can be made in 
the form of agreed distribution 
of allowances and benefits. Mar¬ 
ried men already benefit under the 
present system through income 
tax allowances, as women through 
family allowances. 

(6) The competition of women 
in times of unemployment is par¬ 
ticularly severe and disastrous. 
Much of the degradation of the 
first half of the nineteenth century, 
and the thirties of this century, 
was due to the ousting of men from 
employment by women and chil¬ 
dren. Some of the largest trade 
union organisations have shown 
their recognition of this danger 
by admitting women to their 
ranks and campaigning for equal 


EUTHANASIA : Should it be 

Pro : (1) We are too humane to 
allow an existence of pain and 
misery to continue, provided the 
sufferer is an animal ; yet we 
refuse the same merciful release 
to our fellow men. In spite of all 
that modern medicine and surgery 
can do to prevent disease, many 
human beings still end their days 
by a slow and often agonising ill¬ 
ness. A doctor should have the 
right to give an overdose of mor¬ 
phine to a patient who would 
otherwise die a lingering and pain¬ 
ful death. 


relation to their importance. 
Women lose more time through 
sickness than men ; many of them 
regard their work as a stop-gap 
before marriage, and such training 
as they may have received at the 
expense of the employer is ren¬ 
dered valueless when they aban¬ 
don an industry. 

(4) There are relatively few 
women doctors and M.P.s, so the 
problem there is not serious. But 
in the teaching profession the 
margin between the salaries of 
men and women is already so small 
that it is difficult to get men 
teachers of a proper standard. 

(5) Family allowances are paid 
to women on the understanding 
that children are primarily their 
concern. The question of equal 
work does not enter in. In coun¬ 
tries such as Russia where the 
principle of equal pay is accepted, 
women are actually financially 
favoured by special consideration 
as regards holidays, alimony, etc. 

(6) Women receive less wages 
because they will work for less. 
Industry must keep its wages bills 
as low as possible if the country 
is to regain its former position in 
world commerce. The political 
representatives of the trade unions 
in the Labour Government of 1945 
voted against the increase of 
women's wages to the level of 
men's as inexpedient. 

Legalised ? 

Con : (1) A doctor cannot draw 
up a list of diseases which are in¬ 
variably fatal. Hundreds of 
people suffering from cancer have 
been cured. People with heart 
disease may live long and useful 
lives. It would be undesirable to 
draw up hard and fast rules when 
medical science is in a state of 
continual change and progress. 
The doctor's duty is to maintain 
life as long as possible by every 
means in his power. 

(2) This argument is tanta¬ 
mount to a plea for the legalisa- 
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(2) Although it may not be 
possible to draw up a list of di¬ 
seases that are always incurable, 
a doctor can generally say with 
comparative certainty whether 
a particular patient is beyond 
hope or not. The patient himself 
should be the best judge whether 
life has become, for him, intoler¬ 
able. If he wishes for release from 
suffering, it should not be denied. 

(3) If the patient is unaware 
of the hopelessness of his condition 
the decision should be taken out 
of his hands. The family doctor 
would know best ; but to avoid 
any risk or error of judgment on 
his part there should be a consulta¬ 
tion with a specially qualified 
medical assessor. If the doctors 
were in agreement that euthanasia 
was desirable, the final decision 
might rest with the relatives. 

(4) If we are to call it murder 
to take man's life with his own 
consent, then we must call it theft 
to take his property with his 
consent, which is absurd. As for 
pain, no doubt it has its uses, if 
only as a danger signal. But not 
many of us would go on enduring 
a pain we could avoid. And none 
but a fanatic would advocate the 
cessation of human effort to 
alleviate or abolish pain. 

(5) In practice " mercy kill¬ 
ings " by relatives have been con¬ 
doned by the Courts ; few of the 
culprits are sentenced to death, 
and the sentence is almost never 
carried out. Many unfortunate 
people are born who have no hope 
of ever leading a normal life or 
being of any value to the com¬ 
munity or anything but a tragic 
liability to their families. Such 
people should not be forced to 
enter on a travesty of life, much 
less to continue it. 


tion of suicide. If physical suffer¬ 
ing is a valid excuse for cutting 
life short, then why not other 
forms of suffering ? Unless a 
patient was aware of his condition 
and deliberately asked for eutha¬ 
nasia, it would be an act of 
intolerable cruelty to let him 
know that such a measure was 
being considered. A request for 
euthanasia might easily be due 
to temporary despondency; a 
person in great pain is not always 
responsible for his utterances. 

(3) Doctors do not always esti¬ 
mate correctly a patient's recu¬ 
perative powers, and should not 
be saddled with the responsibility 
of making what is in effect a 
decision to murder. It would be 
painful for relatives to have to 
decree the cutting short of the life 
of one linked to them by ties of 
blood or affection. Unnatural 
relatives, on the other hand, would 
have a ready-made weapon for 
unscrupulous practices. 

(4) (Some) The Christian 
religion teaches that it is wrong to 
take away human life. “ Thou 
shalt not kill " is an unequivocal 
command. Moreover it is possible 
that pain itself has a significant 
place in the scheme of evolution, 
and serves some mysterious moral 
purpose. 

A civilisation based on a 
high conception of the value of 
human life cannot countenance 
the deliberate taking of life where 
no crime has been committed by 
the sufferer. Many people are in 
fav'our of abolishing capital 
punishment for crime, for which 
there is a far better case than for 
euthanasia. 

(5) The danger of such cheapen¬ 
ing of the respect for human life 
was seen in Fascist Germany, 
where thousands of people were 
put to death for imaginary 
“ racial defects.” It is better that 
a few should suffer unwanted life 
than that sanction should be given 
to such practices. 
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Pro : (1) Examinations as at 
present organised test only a 
certain kind of skill. Some people 
have a good memory and a special 
facility which enables them to pass 
examinations and achieve brilliant 
results, while completely lacking 
any capacity for original thought 
or imagination. While examina¬ 
tions remain they will be taken as 
a criterion of worth by employers 
and academic authorities, and 
such people will continue to be 
unduly favoured. 

(2) Examinations arc the bane 
of a pupil's life. They involve 
cramming, depress the pupil, and 
often rob him of mental vitality 
at an early age. Subservience to 
the examination curriculum neces¬ 
sarily frustrates any initiative on 
the part of the teacher, and 
deadens the atmosphere of school 
life. Some of the subjects set in 
examinations, particularly by the 
older universities, bear no relation 
to the intended course of study 
and academic future of the student 
and merely involve an irritating 
detour. 

(3) Examinations assume that 
all school-children have reached 
the same mental level at the same 
age. Medical and educational in¬ 
vestigators are agreed that this is 
not so. Nor does the mental 
development of boys and girls 
follow the same course. School 
records are much more reliable 
than examinations for the assess¬ 
ment of these differences and ad¬ 
justments to correspond with 
them. 

(4) Educationists are biased in 
favour of competition and the 
brilliantly clever pupil. In con¬ 
sequence, the stupid who need 
most teaching arc neglected, and 
a specialised curriculum that frus¬ 
trates the true purpose of educa¬ 
tion is maintained. 

(5) A test of the examination 
system showed that the same 


Con : (1) The ability to pass an 
examination is currently decried, 
but it is in reality a valuable 
quality. It shows a capacity for 
coping with new problems with¬ 
out the protection of the accus¬ 
tomed environment, and for ex¬ 
pressing thought in a manner in¬ 
telligible to others. A viva voce 
examination will elicit any special 
qualities which the written ex¬ 
amination may have passed over, 
or equally well, reveal the lack of 
them. 

(2) The mental effect of prepa¬ 
ration for examinations is excellent 
since even the dullest exert them¬ 
selves, while no discoverable harm 
is done either physically or men¬ 
tally, except to a handful of un¬ 
balanced persons. The curriculum 
exercises a wholesome restraint 
on teachers and discourages too 
fanciful schemes of education. 
Pupils of schools not subject to 
examinations sometimes show 
startling gaps in their knowledge. 

(3) The principle of unequal 
development by age has been 
recognised at the primary school 
level by the institution of the 
" late developers' " examination. 
At later ages the inequality has 
considerably decreased. The 
equal balance as between the sexes 
is under the present system dis¬ 
posed of by the size and capacity 
of boys' and girls' schools re¬ 
spectively. 

(4) Teachers are no more to be 
trusted to give an impartial judg¬ 
ment on a pupil than other people. 
Examiners have the advantage of 
being impartial as between pupils. 
It is a Haw in our educational 
system that the clever and the 
stupid have to be taught together, 
but this should be remedied by 
better organisation of classes and 
the provision of more teachers. 
The difficulty would exist if there 
were no examinations. It would 
be equally harmful to the cleverer 
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papers, marked by different ex¬ 
aminers, were placed in an entirely 
different order of merit; and that 
the same papers, marked by the 
same examiners after an interval 
of some months, received widely 
differing marks. Surely this 
proves that, at any rate as a com¬ 
petitive test, examinations are 
useless. 


students to be neglected and have 
their desire for advancement 
frustrated. 

(5) Modem examiners judge 
general intelligence as well as 
book knowledge. An intelligence 
test forms an integral part of 
examinations nowadays. Where 
intelligence and character are 
both of importance in a candidate, 
an examination, supplemented by 
an interview, remains the best 
method of selection. 


FASCISM : Should it be Outlawed in Britain ? 


Pro : (1) Whatever the diver¬ 
gence of opinions on the cause 
and nature of Fascist theories, 
there is no denying that they have 
in practice caused unexampled 
devastation and suffering in the 
modern world and have set back 
the economic and cultural life of 
Europe by decades if not centuries. 
As the international courts of 
the United Nations officially out- 
lawed Nazi ideas during the trial 
of war criminals in Germany, after 
JO 45 , ** is anomalous that British 
offshoots of them should not be 
declared illegal and similarly 
outlawed. 

(2) Fascism and Nazism as 
movements preach subversion and 
the use of violence to attain their 
ends. A peaceful population has 
no protection against them, and 
the fate of Austria in 1938 and 
the Spanish Republican govern¬ 
ment in 1936 show the folly of 
trying to deal with them without 
the aid of special legislative 
measures. 

(3) Fascists seek to divide the 

community against itself by the 

provocation of racial and sectional 

hatred. The inflammatory nature 

of their doctrines has already led 

* 

to riots and brought suffering and 
fear to peaceful members of the 
community. Among those not 
directly affected they • create an 
atmosphere of disturbance and 
instability which leads eventually 


Con : (1) Many aggressive wars 
have been fought in the past in 
the name of movements and 
ideologies, but their causes have 
always been a complex of inter¬ 
woven economic and political 
factors. The outlawing of Fascism, 
the latest of these movements, 
would give no guarantee against 
the recurrence of war. The in¬ 
creasing horror and devastation 
of war is as much due to the de¬ 
velopment of new means of killing 
as to the influence of any ideology. 

(2) The only certain cure for 
Fascism is a contented population. 
Given this, or at the least a govern¬ 
ment determined to secure it, 
Fascist ideas would fail to secure 
an audience without the need for 
legislation, especially in Britain, 
where the system of government 
is fundamentally stable, as it was 
not in Spain or Austria. Violence 
breeds violence, and coercion in 
peace-time is undesirable. More 
harm is done by the publicity given 
to Fascist movements by their 
opponents than by any influence 
their ideas might have of them¬ 
selves. 

(3) The airing of racial questions 
in public enables the listener to 
clear his mind of prejudice and 
provides a safety valve for the 
upholders of racial doctrines. 
Prejudices are not the monopoly 
of Fascists, and if everybody 
holding them were to be outlawed 
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to disbelief in the stability of 
government. If they were out¬ 
lawed they would soon cease to 
trouble the peace of the com¬ 
munity, for underground move¬ 
ments do not prosper in this 
country. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 

Pro : (1) Every member of a 
community has a right to employ¬ 
ment. There will always be a 
certain minimum of unemployed 
persons, composed of married 
women leaving work but remain¬ 
ing temporarily in benefit, seaso¬ 
nal workers, and a few unemploy¬ 
ables. But any talk of maintaining 
a permanent " pool" of un¬ 
employed is heartless and immoral, 
treating the worker as a mere 
unit and ignoring his moral and 
material needs as a member of 
the community. 

(2) Unemployment itself, by 
reducing general purchasing 
power, restricts production and 
breeds more unemployment. It 
is an integral part of the " trade 
cycle " which was a feature of the 
old system of unrestricted com¬ 
petition. This unregulated and 
chaotic working of economy is 
now condemned not only by 
socialists but also by intelligent 
supporters of capitalism. The 
modern trend is towards the proper 
planning and zoning of industry 
to correspond with the country's 
needs, and full employment is 
quite possible, and is indeed an 
integral feature, under such a 
system. 

(3) An adequate degree of State 
control, together with the growth 
of combination among employers, 
should curb the anarchic practices 
of individuals which are the ulti¬ 
mate cause of international crises. 
The advocates of a large pool of 


the liberty of a number of respect¬ 
able citizens would be endangered. 
The extent of rioting has been 
grossly exaggerated, and it existed 
in any case long before Fascism 
was heard of and can be dealt 
with by ordinary police methods. 
The penalising of people who have 
not yet committed any crime 
savours of authoritarian methods 
itself, and is repugnant to the 
spirit of English law. 

Con : (1) Full employment in 
the last analysis is against the 
interests of the working classes. 
It makes for a lack of tiexibility 
between industries and industrial 
areas. The growth of new indus¬ 
tries and the decline of others due 
to changes in standards and tech¬ 
nological advances must be taken 
into account. Failure to provide 
the available labour for the de¬ 
velopment of new industries ad¬ 
versely affects production, and in 
the long run harms the interests 
of the workers, since it inevitably 
means a decline in the world 
market. 

(2) The planning of industry 
to match available manpower can¬ 
not be achieved on a national 
scale. Such planning does not 
take into account the constantly 
changing relations of the different 
countries in the world markets, 
and their financial interdepen¬ 
dence. It could only exist on a 
basis of complete self-suthciency, 
which is difficult for most countries 
and impossible for Britain. 1 he 
alternative is the financing by the 
State of unproductive public 
works in times of crisis in order 
to provide employment, a prac¬ 
tice which would lead to still 
further distortion of the industrial 
situation. 

(3) Full employment means in 
practice a shortage of labour, and 
competition between employers. 
This leads to over-high wages and 
absurd demands from the workers 
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unemployed persons are mainly 
those big producers who stand to 
gain by competition between 
workers in the labour market ; the 
only way of restricting employ¬ 
ment would be the restriction of 
production at an artificially low 
level, or the introduction into 
industry of the only section of the 
community which is still available 
as a source of competing labour, 
i.e., married women, which could 
only lead to a direct attack on 
men's wages. 

(4) No justification whatever 
can be made out for subjecting 
anyone to the demoralisation and 
semi-starvation which was such a 
blot on our national life between 
the wars, when mass unemploy¬ 
ment was rife. If individual em¬ 
ployers are unable or unwilling to 
cope with the manpower problem 
by technical advances and im¬ 
proved organisation of production 
and distribution, then the State 
must step in and perform its duty 
to the citizens as a whole. 

GAMBLING, MORALITY OF 

Pro : (1) Gambling is a natural 
human trait, and is only to be 
condemned if carried to excess. Its 
suppression would lead to the 
emergence of something worse, 
just as the suppression of alcoholic 
drinks is followed by graver evils. 

(2) Love of sport is an impor¬ 
tant national characteristic, and 
is inevitably accompanied by more 
or less gambling, because both 
rest on the same psychological 
basis. All men but cowards are 
willing to take risks, and the 
taking of risks is the essence of 
gambling. 

(3) When a man can afford to 
gamble, no harm whatever is done. 

If he gambles when he cannot 
afford to do so, the fault is per¬ 
sonal to him, and does not imply 
that the same actions by other 
people are a fault in them. 

( 4 ) Gambling adds an element 


which constitute an unbearable 
charge on industry. The problem 
would inevitably be solved by the 
importation of foreign labour 
which would accept the lower 
standards needed for the main¬ 
tenance of industry and the export 
markets. 

(4) The doctrine of full employ¬ 
ment is a utopian socialist doctrine 
aimed at robbing the employer of 
the fruits of his industry. In the 
long run it leads to export of in¬ 
dustry and the ruin of home 
economy. It is to be noted that 
Labour governments which have 
upheld it in theory have never put 
it into practice. 


Con : (1) An evil that is old is 
not therefore to be condoned. 
Gambling may be a legacy from 
the animism of primitive man, but 
civilisation's task is to raise man 
above the primitive. 

(2) True sport is damaged by 
gambling. The essence of gambling 
is to get something for nothing. 
Gamblers actually endeavour to 
avoid risks by relying on " tips," 
“ exclusive information," " sys¬ 
tems," and other specious devices. 

(3) Gambling is mere waste of 
effort, producing no addition to 
the community's wealth, but 
increasing its inefficiency, misery 
and degradation. Its spread 
among women has had a pernicious 
effect on home life. 

(4) The evil of gambling is that 
it distorts clearness of thought 
and helps people to avoid facing 
the more unpleasant realities of 
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of excitement to people's lives, 
which in the conditions of modern 
civilisation tend to be dull and 
uninteresting. By keeping alive 
the hope of personal improvement, 
which is difficult of attainment 
nowadays by more austere me¬ 
thods, it helps to prevent discon¬ 
tent and recourse to subversive 
movements. 

(5) In commerce gambling is 
essential and beneficial. 

(6) Not only should gambling 
not be suppressed, but a wise 
government would make practical 
use of this universal human 
instinct by establishing State 
lotteries. Gamblers would thus 
have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they were contributing to 
the country's finances instead 
of supporting bookmakers and 
football pool promoters. 


HYDROGEN BOMB : Should 

Pro : (1) The so-called atomic 
bomb and the hydrogen bomb are 
nor merely more deadly weapons 
than the old, but weapons of a 
new type, in that they interfere 
with the very structure of the 
earth and its atmosphere, the 
one by destroying atoms and the 
other by the building up of new 
ones. Apart from the effects of 
the explosions themselves, they 
contaminate whole areas of the 
earth by radio-activity, and their 
final effects on their victims have 
yet to be established. 

(2) Nations become more cau¬ 
tious about the use of weapons 
only if both sides in a dispute 
possess them. It is true that 
poison gas was no longer used in 
the second World War, but 
Mussolini thought it a useful 
weapon against the Abyssinians, 
who could not retaliate. 

(3) It is an outdated fallacy to 
think that wars can be won by 
victory from the air alone. In 


life. They would be far better 
employed in making personal 
efforts to improve their condition 
of life than in relying on illusory 
hopes of unearned wealth to do 
the work for them. 

(5) Trade which aims at getting 
a benefit for oneself by doing 
service to others is quite dissimilar 
from gambling. Speculation, 
which is true gambling, should be 
suppressed. 

(6) In countenancing such im¬ 
moral practices, the government 
would be abdicating from its 
proper function, which is the 
leadership of the people. 




bW 

it be Banned ? 

Con : (1) The history of man¬ 
kind is the history of the invention 
of new weapons, from the sling 
and the club onwards. The first 
use of gunpowder was probably 
met with similar protests. 

(2) The very horror aroused by 
the bomb will tend to make 
nations more cautious about 
declaring war or about using it 
in a war already begun. Poison 
gas was no longer used after its 
manufacture became general and 
retaliation was certain. In the 
Korean and other regional wars 
atomic bombs have not been used. 
The natural course of history has 
thus a greater effect than attempts 
to impose a ban. 

(3) If used it tends to shorten 
a war, and thus in the long run to 
save life. The enemy can be sub¬ 
dued by air with a minimum 
loss of combatant lives, and there 
will be no more of the long-drawn- 
out ordeal of civilian populations 
under bombing that was under- 
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the event the presence of invading 
troops becomes decisive. Radio¬ 
activity would add to their perils, 
if it did not postpone or prevent 
their entry altogether. No pro¬ 
tection is so far known that does 
not completely disrupt normal 
life, and the only hope for the 
civilians on either side is that 
their forces may be the first to 
strike the lethal blow and beyond 
possibility of retaliation. 

(4) Because previous attempts 
at prohibition of weapons have 
failed there is no reason for not 
making new ones. Apart from 
the horror they arouse, the manu¬ 
facture of H-bombs is a great 
strain on a State's industrial and 
financial resources, and even the 
richest countries would profit by 
the relief from this burden. 

(5) So far from benefiting by 
the discovery of the atomic bomb, 
the development of the civilian, 
industrial use of atomic power has 
been crippled by the priority 
given to war research. No way 
has so far been conceived of using 
the process involved in the H- 
bomb for peaceful purposes. A 
situation has arisen where only 
those countries which cannot 
afford the bombs are able to 
pursue civilian research satisfac¬ 
torily. 

(Some) Research and discoveries 
which might end in destroying the 
earth or the human race could 
very well be dispensed with. 

(6) Even in its experimental 
stages the hydrogen bomb has 
produced disastrous reactions in 
the Pacific area, which are ad¬ 
mittedly due to omissions in the 
calculations of the scientists re¬ 
sponsible. Side elfects of it have 
been felt throughout the world. 
It is clear that those responsible 
for its invention, as well as the 
politicians who direct them, show 
an irresponsibility and a lack of 
respect for human life which 
would be branded as criminal in 
any other sphere. 


gone, for example, in Britain in 
1940-5. 

(4) Quite apart from the wisdom 
or ethics of banning such weapons, 
it is absurd and unrealistic to 
imagine that such measures could 
succeed any more than previous 
ones for they imply a degree of 
mutual trust that no longer 
exists in international affairs, if it 
ever did. An example is the 1935 
agreement which sought to limit 
naval tonnage, and in actual fact 
merely crippled Britain while her 
potential enemies flouted it. 

(5) Research for purposes of 
war usually has a beneficial effect 
on civilian progress, and so it has 
been with the atomic bomb. 
Radio-active by-products can be 
useful in hospital work; much 
progress has been made towards 
the production of electricity in 
Britain from atomic power sta¬ 
tions. Civilian and military 
research have proceeded side by 
side, to their mutual benefit. 
Without the incentive which pro¬ 
duced the atomic bomb this would 
not have been possible. 

(6) The use of such things as 
the hydrogen-bomb is in the last 
analysis no more inhumane than 
former methods of waging war. 
For centuries civilian populations 
have been accustomed to suffer 
the ravages of opposing armies, 
with all their concomitants of 
famine, epidemic disease, looting, 
rapine and murder. It may be 
asked whether such practices 
have not aroused deeper and 
more demoralising fear in the 
sufferers, and encouraged more 
degraded instincts in the per¬ 
formers. than the dropping of 
bombs. 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION 
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IMPERIAL FEDERATION 

Pro : (1) The growing strength 
of the British self-governing Do- 
minions has made it necessary, as 
well as desirable, that the British 
Empire should be reconstituted. 
The Dominions were recognised 
as partners in the wars of 1914 and 
1939 , by the establishment of the 
Imperial War Councils, and in 
UNO they have a separate voice 
in the deliberations and decisions. 

(2) The Imperial Parliament 
would be the proper body to settle 
the differences between, or the 
problems common to, the various 
parts of the Federation. It would 
not meddle with internal affairs, 
which would be left to the separate 
legislatures of each member, to the 
great advantage of Great Britain, 
for one. 

(3) It would cement the British 
Commonwealth still more firmly 
and give to each part the strength 
or backing of the whole. It would 
then be impregnable. This is 
important, since the Dominions 
have now very wide interests 
throughout the world. Canada, 
especially, would be strengthened 
in dealing with the problems which 
arise out of the important part 
played in its aflairs by American 
interests. 

(4) If UNO is to succeed, the 
Federation would be its surest 
support. Failing this, Federation 
becomes a prime necessity. It 
would in any case strengthen 
Britain as a moderating force in 
world affairs, and perhaps help 
to relieve the burden of her in¬ 
dependence on the dollar countries 
for vital imports. 

(5) The Colonies could be pro¬ 
vided for on the lines of the recom¬ 
mendations on citizenship made 
by the Imperial conference called 
for that purpose. In any case, 
with the emergence of new self- 
governing republics and dominions 
within the Commonwealth, this 
aspect is bound to assume a 

P.&O-F 


Con : (1) An Imperial Federa¬ 
tion is unnecessary. It would 
merely mean the entanglement of 
the Dominions in every European 
question. The Commonwealth 
will rest more securely on common 
loyalty and on the honourable 
obligations of unwritten con¬ 
stitutions. 

(2) Though unity may be 
achieved in time of war, it would 
not last in time of peace ; first, 
because the status of the different 
parts of the Commonwealth, and 
their economic interests, vary, 
and secondly because interference 
by one member of the Imperial 
Parliament in the internal aflairs 
and trade policy of others would be 
certainly resented. Such problems 
as now arise are solved satisfactor¬ 
ily by ad hoc conferences or 
arrangements. 

(3) By committing each section 
irrevocably to the international 
relations and politics of the whole 
(i.e., in practice the United King¬ 
dom), in case of trouble no section 
could escape, even though it had 
no share in or had even opposed 
the general attitude, as on several 
occasions has occurred in UNO 
deliberations. Though ultimately 
impregnable, strategically the 
Commonwealth is immediately 
vulnerable, c.g., Canada by the 
United States and Australia by 
Japan. 

(4) Federation would, by excit¬ 
ing the envy and anger of other 
States, lead to counter-alliances, 
and so endanger the world's peace. 

(5) No proper provision could 
be made in ^uch an arrangement 
for the Colonies. It would ob¬ 
viously be improper to include 
them as members of equal stand¬ 
ing with the Dominions, and their 
inevitable attachment to the 
United Kingdom would give this 
country an undue weight in 
Federal deliberations. 

( 6 ) The United States would be 
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decreasing importance. The large 
unrepresented colony will soon 
cease to exist. 

(6) A strong Federation might 
eventually draw within its orbit 
the United States as the only 
remaining great English-speaking 
country. Despite the eflorts made 
by its isolationists in the past, that 
country has found that it cannot 
withdraw itself from world politics, 
and would naturally seek allies 
among its kindred if they were 
powerful enough. 

(7) Federation would exercise 
moderating influence on faction 
and party strife in each of its 
members. 

(8) The present tendency is 
towards alliances, understandings, 
and international organisations. 
Federation stands directly in the 
line of this tendency and may 
therefore be expected to be a 
success. 


unlikely to link up with any other 
system, as they are quite strong 
enough to stand on their own. 
Indeed, any merging with the 
United States is more likely to 
take the form of a body under the 
domination of that country. They 
have already shown their dis¬ 
approval of Imperial Preferences, 
and any closer amalgamation 
would certainly be interpreted by 
them as a hostile move. 

(7) The Imperial Parliament 
would be dominated by politicians 
seeking to use its power and pres¬ 
tige to influence the solution of 
domestic problems in their par¬ 
ticular direction. 

(8) The world tendency is to¬ 
wards emphasising nationalism 
and autonomy, not centralisation 
or a mitigated internationalism. 
We see it operating in South 
Africa, and Canada certainly 
could not afford to consent to any 
change which would impair her 
close economic relations with the 
United States. 


INDETERMINATE SENTENCES FOR PROFESSIONAL 
CRIMINALS 


Pro : (1) There is a small class 
of prisoners—the professional 
criminal—consisting of formidable 
offenders, men who are physically 
fit, who take to crime by pre¬ 
ference, decline work when offered 
to them, and, unlike the habitual 
criminal proper, are not amenable 
to reform. They should be sen¬ 
tenced to an indeterminate period 
of imprisonment. 

(2) These offenders should not 
be released until they have given 
satisfactory proofs of such an 
improvement in character as 
would make it safe to the com¬ 
munity for them to be at large 
again.' They can be observed by 
competent experts who could 
arrive at accurate decisions. There 
is no need to detain them in 
prisons proper; penal colonies 
would be sufficient. 


Con : (1) There is no such dif¬ 
ference between the habitual and 
the professional criminal. They 
are both the product of our civilis¬ 
ation and largely manufactured by 
our present English prison system. 
The cry for indeterminate sen¬ 
tences is mainly an endeavour 
to avoid thorough-going social and 
prison reform. 

(2) Conduct in prison affords 
no proof of reform ; most pro¬ 
fessionals are exemplary in prison. 
Indeterminate sentences would 
give an impetus to religious hypo¬ 
crisy. Jail conditions render 
psychological examination difficult 
and freedom is the only condition 
under which we can judge of 
character. 

(3) The indeterminate sentence 
would, in practice, become a long- 
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(3) Whether the aim of punish¬ 
ment is the protection of society 
or the reformation of the criminal, 
there is no justification for keeping 
a man in prison after he could 
safely be released. 

(4) To prevent abuses, a maxi¬ 
mum period can be fixed. This 
is probably desirable while the 
system is in the experimental 
stage. Penal detention gives 
greater scope for education and 
remedial training than penal 
servitude or hard labour which it 
replaces. 

(5) The criminal of this type 
should be treated exactly as 
persons suffering from epidemic 
disease. The individual is then 
prevented from injuring society. 

(6) Where tried, as in the U.S. A. 

in some places, it has worked well. 
It would prevent criminals from 
making plans with fellow prisoners 
for the commission of new crimes 
on the expiry of sentence. 

(7) Prisoners can be provi¬ 
sionally released, on parole. A 
system of after-care should be 
developed to deal with these, and 
other cases. At present many a 
man leaves the prison gates with¬ 
out the prospect of work and with¬ 
out friends and so drifts back into 
crime. 

INDIVIDUALISM 

Pro : (1) Government exists 

for the sole purpose of defending 
the lives and property of citizens. 
All other duties, e.g., control of 
education and the country's econo¬ 
mic services, should be left to 
individuals. 

(2) By their very nature Go¬ 
vernment offices and State under¬ 
takings are never, even in the 
simplest matters, so well or so 
economically managed as a private 
business run for profit ; inevitably 
they are more governed by routine 
and red tape. 

(3) As Government has to rely 
on taxation, the more duties it 


period sentence, which is mischie¬ 
vous in the extreme. 

(4) Such sentences infringe the 
liberty of society and good go¬ 
vernment. Men are kept in prison 
for being suspected of intending 
to commit a crime, not for crime 
itself, and are put entirely at 
the mercy of a few officials with¬ 
out check or criticism from the 
community. 

(5) There is no analogy between 
disease and criminal acts ; disease 
is not punished. Society must be 
just even in protecting itself. 

( 6 ) The indeterminate sentence 
in the United States of America 
corresponds with our " star" 
class in convict prisons, and is 
reserved for the less professional 
of criminals. 

(7) This would be an unfair 
risk for the community. There are 
already Discharged Prisoners' Aid 
Societies. 


Con : (1) If Government con¬ 
fines itself to protection against 
robbery, violence and petty dis¬ 
honesty, citizens are still exposed 
to robbery and maltreatment by 
the growth of economic forces 
which remain within the strict 
letter of the law, e.g., trusts. 

(2) While many anti-individua¬ 
lists would agree that the State 
has committed mistakes in the 
running of enterprises, most State 
organisations never reveal such 
scandals of mismanagement, in¬ 
efficiency, not to say corruption, 
as private concerns of the same 
size. This is proved by the history 
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undertakes the more heavily do 
they weigh on taxation, thus de¬ 
pressing industry while restricting 
the field of private enterprise. 
Whereas the capitalist pays for 
his own mistakes, the Govern¬ 
ment official throws the costs on 
the taxpayers. 

(4) Where the Government 
works an institution for profit, e.g., 
the Post Office, it lays an in¬ 
direct tax on industry, raising 
money by indirect means. 

(5) History is one standing pro¬ 
test against the folly of over¬ 
legislation, undertaken with the 
most excellent motives, as most 
of such legislation was. The best 
legislative work of this country 
is that which has freed us from 
the legislative enactments of 
previous centuries. 

(6) The more we increase the 
number of indictable offences, the 
more (to a large extent unneces¬ 
sary) criminals we create, and the 
more blackmailing and corruption 
we render possible. During the 
war illegitimate influences were 
powerful in every direction, thanks 
to ill-considered legislation and 
Government control. Every new 
restriction imposed by the Go¬ 
vernment nowadays opens up a 
new field for the activities of black 
marketeers. 

(7) The more Government un¬ 
dertakes, the more it checks that 
wholesome spirit of self-help which 
has already carried the English- 
speaking races to the foremost 
position in the world. Our Colonial 
Empire has been entirely won for 
us by the energy of individuals, 
despite the blunders of various 
governments. 

(8) Government interference 
tends to preserve the less fit mem¬ 
bers of society against the work¬ 
ings of natural selection, and thus 
to lower the standard of society. 
Reliance on Government is a sign 
of weakening fibre. It was a 
potent factor in bringing about 
the decline of Roman civilisation. 


of trusts, and the failure of private 
enterprise to deal, for instance, 
with railway traffic and the coal 
and cotton industries. Big private 
undertakings employ just as many 
officials, while the small concerns 
which a State enterprise replaces 
employed many more. If State 
enterprise is so badly managed, 
why did its private competitors 
complain about its menace to 
them ? 

(3) Governments are concerned 
with service, not with profits. 
The capitalist always compen¬ 
sates for his losses by raising the 
price of his goods. If he fails, then 
the creditors and shareholders pay. 

(4) Would not the profits of a 
private company cost as much to 
industry, while the Government 
would have to take just as much in 
taxation ? No privately run Post 
Office would have put its profits 
into the building up of the broad¬ 
casting industry. 

(5) History is a record of the 
sacrifice of the economically weak 
to the economically strong, and of 
the ruin of industry and resources 
in the interests of immediate pro¬ 
fits for a small section of the com¬ 
munity. 

(6) In business, " pulls, 

" squeezes," secret rebates and 
the like are stock means of pushing 
one's interests and in some kinds 
of transactions the chief means. 
Even when laws are not completely 
successful, the conditions after 
their operation are infinitely to 
be preferred to those existing 
before ; the Factory Acts are an 
example. 

(7) Good legislation adds to the 
freedom of the subject. Associa¬ 
tion is a more potent force than 
individualism or self-help. The 
natural trend of industry is to¬ 
wards association ; the joint-stock 
company has ousted the one-man 
firm, the trust destroys its rivals, 
the trade union has rescued its 
members from the miseries that 
resulted from freedom of contract. 
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Every tendency for people to 
initiate enterprises for themselves 
should be encouraged. 

(9) The rule of the majority is 
not any less a restriction on the 
freedom of individuals than that 
of kings or aristocrats or pluto¬ 
crats. 

(10) The strength of Britain in 
the past was due to the triumphs 
of private enterprise. If it is to 
remain strong, it must free itself 
from the recent additions to 
Government control. The evils 
of control, however necessary it 
may be as a temporary measure, 
are shown by the muddles and 
contradictions into which the 
various departments get. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Pro : (1) The essential idea of 
Scientific Management—that the 
processes and conditions of pro¬ 
duction (including salesmanship) 
are capable of being improved by 
systematic study—is a sound one. 
Industrial psychologists have 
realised the shortcomings of the 
generality of Efficiency Experts 
and look upon the problem chiefly 
from the human point of view. 

(2) Industrial psychologists aim 
first and foremost at improving 
the conditions under which 
workers operate, so that unneces¬ 
sary strains, whether due to 
physical fatigue, mental boredom, 


The State is one form of associa¬ 
tion and its existence is a proof of 
the inadequacy of the individual. 

(8) The most " fit" are not 
necessarily the best; the “ less 
fit " secure their survival by asso¬ 
ciation, and collectively are just 
as successful as the powerful 
individual. The power of associa¬ 
tion is one more weapon in the 
struggle for existence. 

(9) In a democracy the rights of 
all get a place ; as it is not a 
homogeneous group it tends to 
accommodation and elasticity. No 
one should have the right to cause 
suffering to his fellow men, either 
directly through the infliction of 
violence or indirectly through 
economic and moral coercion. 

(10) The inadequacy of indivi¬ 
dualism was proved in the Second 
World War, when many firms 
were taken over by the govern¬ 
ment in order to ensure efficient 
running; industry and labour had 
to be inspected and directed, and 
the Food Ministry took over most 
of the functions of private dis¬ 
tribution. The evils of unfettered 
individualism have been shown 
in the catastrophic rise in prices 
in the U.S.A., whereas through 
Government control Britain suf¬ 
fers less from inflation than most of 
the other former belligerents. 

, APPLIED 

Con : (1) Industrial psycholo¬ 
gists are merely Scientific Managers 
and Efficiency Experts under an¬ 
other name. They are aiming 
almost exclusively at making the 
worker more efficient in the present 
capitalist system. They expect to 
increase output, thereby further 
clogging the system, which, except 
in war-time cannot deal with what 
it already produces. The net result 
will be a reduction of working 
staffs and more unemployment. 

(2) The most important factor 
in industry is the question of in¬ 
centives. The supporters of this 
movement rely on it to save the 
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or emotional antagonisms, e.g., 
between foremen and workers, 
may be eliminated. They take no 
side, naturally, in the disputes 
between employer and employed ; 
all they are concerned with is that 
the knowledge at the disposal of 
the community which relates to 
these problems shall be applied 
and extended. And in doing this, 
they have achieved excellent 
results, though the study is still 
incompletely developed. Even in 
a Communist State industrial 
psychology would be needed. 


industrial system from the conse¬ 
quences of its imperfections. They 
necessarily have to work under 
the conditions imposed by these 
flaw's, and under suspicion of the 
mass of the employees for whom 
they prescribe. The beneficial 
results are therefore likely to be 
small, but the appearance of 
concern for the welfare of the 
workers which industrial psycho- 
logy presents no doubt consoles 
those who believe that with trifling 
adjustments the present system is 
satisfactory and likely to be 
permanent. 


See also Scientific Management. 


INITIATIVE, THE 

Pro : (1) The Initiative, under 
which, on the demand of a section 
of the electorate, a government 
must examine a certain question 
and make proposals for dealing 
with it, is the nearest approach 
yet made to the ideal State in 
which the whole body of the 
people makes its own laws. (It 
is usually combined with the 
Referendum [q.v.].) 

(2) The Initiative is necessary 
to save a country from the stag¬ 
nation caused by party quarrels, 
and the possibility of a govern¬ 
ment's deliberately shirking vital 
problems. It affords the oppor¬ 
tunity of getting important ques¬ 
tions discussed without forcing any 
political party to commit itself to 
any particular solution. 

(3) I n Switzerland the Initiative 
has had a remarkable success, as 
is proved by its adoption for 
both federal and cantonal pur¬ 
poses. In the Western United 
States the Initiative, coupled with 
the Referendum and the Recall, is 
achieving great success and great 
popularity. It is now established 
in more than a score of States. 


Con : (1) The theory on which 
the Initiative is based is bad. The 
State should depend on intelligent 
conceptions of progress steadily 
applied, not on bursts of public 
enthusiasm, based as often as not 
on hysteria or panic. 

(2) The Initiative lowers the 
responsibility of legislators, who 
feel that if anything goes wrong 
it is not their fault. The tyranny 
of party government is not re¬ 
stricted, because if there is no 
Referendum, the government can 
pass whatever legislation on the 
subject it wishes, but if there is, 
it may safely take risks since the 
Referendum is predominantly con¬ 
servative in its effects. 

(3) The practical effect of the 
Initiative is small. Switzerland 
is completely different from Great 
Britain or any other big State, and 
its institutions are necessarily also 
different. In America, where 
conditions arc also unlike ours, the 
application of direct popular 
sovereignty has not resulted 
either in great social advance or 
in the maintenance of liberty. 
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INTELLIGENCE TESTS 

Pro : (1) Tests of the capacity 
of both children and adults, where 
used, and decisions as to the kind 
of work for which they are most 
fitted, formerly depended entirely 
on unscientific and stereotyped 
examinations. It is now generally 
admitted that such examinations 
are inadequate, and intelligence 
tests are generally used to supple¬ 
ment them. There is a strong argu¬ 
ment for abolishing written exami¬ 
nations altogether at some stages, 
and using intelligence tests in their 
place. They are already used to 
supplement the written common 
entrance examination, with satis- 
- factory results, and at all stages 
of primary education serve as an 
index of the child's potentialities. 

(2) In adult life manual dex¬ 
terity, memory, reasoning powers, 
swift reaction to sensations, etc., 
are required in various degrees in 
different occupations. The crude 
guesswork on which employers 
have had to rely in the past for 
information about their work¬ 
people has put many square pegs 
in round holes, with unfortunate 
results to both employer and 
employed. Intelligence tests have 
latterly been used with great suc¬ 
cess in the armed forces to deter¬ 
mine the spheres in which men and 
women should serve. 

(3) Intelligence tests do not 
claim to be character tests, but 
because they do not deal with 
every side of life wc should be 
foolish to ignore their application 
to the side they do test. 

(4) There arc so many alterna¬ 
tive tests that the danger of their 
being " crammed up " is negligible. 

(5) That intelligence tests, even 
when not perfect, are remarkably 
accurate is proved, for example, 
by the fact that the results of the 
tests applied to the American 
Army by Columbia University 
examiners gave a grading of the 
soldiers almost identical with that 


Con : (1) The use of written 
examinations is admittedly 
limited, but no adequate case has 
been made out for their abolition, 
especially in the higher levels of 
education. They arc the only 
method of testing the acquisition 
of knowledge, the possession of 
which is even more important than 
the capacity to react quickly to 
situations where experts are re¬ 
quired. Many intelligence tests 
have no conceivable relationship 
to the problems of school or of life. 

(2) Trial and error, and ex¬ 
perience, are the soundest tests for 
vocational suitability. Misfits are 
almost always due to the rigidity 
of our economic system and labour 
market, so that if a child enters 
one occupation he has too often 
to remain in it for the rest of his 
life. The result of an intelligence 
test may be rendered futile by the 
lack of jobs considered suitable 
for the examinees. Since produc¬ 
tion can never be correlated with 
the capacities of potential workers, 
promotion on the basis of the 
employer's judgment is the only 
satisfactory method of exploiting 
intelligence. 

(3) These tests have the great 
shortcoming that they cannot test 
cliaracter—the qualities of initia¬ 
tive, hard work, determination, 
honesty, etc., which are more 
important in life and business 
than mere cleverness. Neither 
can they test the all-important 
quality of power to grasp new 
ideas. 

(4) Intelligence tests are limited 
in number and scope, so that in 
the hands of unscrupulous or even 
over-keen teachers they can be 
made the subject of cramming. 

(5) They frequently break down 
in practice, because, for one thing, 
they are often extremely stupid. 
They set questions to which the 
examinee must answer yes or no, 
though the only intelligent answer 
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given by the officers who had had 
the same men under them for 
many months. 


is often long and qualified with 
all sorts of reservations. The 
testers have concluded that human 
intelligence does not grow after 
the age of sixteen, partly because 
they have taken too narrow a view 
of what constitutes intelligence, 
and partly because they have 
failed to devise satisfactory tests 
for intelligence above that age, and 
often encounter resistance in adult 
examinees because of the apparent 
absurdity of the questions. 


INTERNATIONAL AUXILIARY LANGUAGES 


Pro : (1! In areas like the 

Mediterranean and India common 
artificial languages for intercourse 
between people speaking different 
languages have grown up in the 
past to satisfy an obvious need. 
Latin was the international lan¬ 
guage of Europe for many cen¬ 
turies. Commercial, political and 
social relations would be made 
easier by the adoption of an inter¬ 
national auxiliary language. 

(2) Esperanto and Ido are 
scientifically constructed lan¬ 
guages, with flexible structure and 
the simplest grammar. They can 
be learned with case by nearly 
everybody, arouse no national 
jealousies, and are not without 
literary possibilities. 

(3) Basic English (consisting of 
a vocabulary of about Soo essential 

w 

words with which any ideas can 
be expressed) is eminently suited 
to become an international lan¬ 
guage. It has obvious advantages 
over an artificial language,andean 
be learnt in a very short time even 
by those ignorant of English. 

(4) That Basic English should 
replace good normal English is not 
suggested. But there is no gain¬ 
saying its value where a good 
working knowledge of English is 
required, without a great expen¬ 
diture of time. Basic English has 
been used in schools in Denmark. 
Poland. Rumania, and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. and is making headway in 
the East. 


Con : (1) Enough people are 

able to learn the one or two other 
languages besides their own which 
enable the business of the world 
to be successfully carried on. The 
newspapers and news agencies 
already spread through translation 
more information about the world 
than can be properly assimilated. 
It is erroneous to argue that the 
ability to communicate with 
people of other lands will promote 
international understanding. For 
example, many French people are 
well acquainted with English, and 
many English with French, but 
they have never been able to com¬ 
prehend the psychology of each 
other’s country. 

(21 For many purposes French, 
and for others English, are inter¬ 
national languages already. They 
have acquired qualities in the 
course of centuries of growth far 
superior than those which any 
artificial language could have. 

(3) If only the absurd spelling 
of English were abolished, English 
itself would rapidly become a 
world-wide tongue. Its grammar is 
less complicated than that of most 
other languages. In its excessive 
simplification Basic English has 
lost most of the vigour of the true 
English tongue. 

(4) Basic English can no doubt 
be learnt with ease. But language 
has a dual function. It should 
enable us not only to express our 
own thoughts, but also to under- 
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(5) In international affairs the 
use of an international language 
would save an enormous waste of 
time and expense involved in the 
use of interpreters. It would also 
tend to avoid many of the disagree¬ 
ments and irritating misunder¬ 
standings between statesmen and 
diplomats, many of which are 
certainly due to insufficient know¬ 
ledge by statesmen of one an¬ 
other's languages. Now that dip¬ 
lomacy has become world-wide in 
its scope, and so highly publicised, 
the old-fashioned closed corpora¬ 
tion of diplomatic exchange is out 
of date, and a language in which 
all speakers have the same stand¬ 
ing, and none can suspect collusion 
between others speaking an alien 
language, is more than ever neces¬ 
sary. 


INTERNATIONALISM 

Pro : (1) Despite the outburst 
of nationalism that marked the 
period between the wars of 1914 
and 1939 , it is clear that the 
struggle of the future will be be¬ 
tween classes and ideologies and 
not between nations. Nationalism 
has become obsolete as a basis of 
political organisation since the 
development of communications 
has rendered the whole world an 
economic unit. 

(2) The nation is not eternal. It 
has existed for only a few hun¬ 
dreds of years, and came into 
being to respond to the economic 
needs and development of the 
time. It will probably remain 
always as a reflection of differences 
in culture and custom, though 
these are tending to lessen with 
the increase in international corn- 


stand those of others. Basic 
English performs only one of these 
functions. Its students may ex¬ 
press themselves in English but 
they cannot understand the speech 
of an Englishman, unless he also 
has memorised the 800 or so 
essential words of Basic English 
and confines himself exclusively 
to these. 

(5) The value of an interpreter 
is that he understands the idioms 
and turns of speech of a language 
as well as its more academic con¬ 
ceptions. Misunderstandings be¬ 
tween statesmen would continue 
even if a common language were 
used, since they arise more from 
fundamental antagonisms in philo¬ 
sophy and interpretations of the 
meaning of words—and at times 
also to a clash of temperaments— 
than from any mechanical lan¬ 
guage difficulty. Many words arc 
capable of more than one inter¬ 
pretation—for example, " demo¬ 
cracy," “ freedom," " honour "— 
all words which occur frequently in 
international discussion. 


Con: (1) National rivalries and 
nationalism are more accentuated 
than ever. They transcend the 
class war just as they destroy 
international agreements. 

(2) The nation is a fundamental 
fact, and national patriotism is 
a persistent virtue. The nation is 
the largest unit that is economical, 
so that arguments from the past 
are not relevant. 

(3) The international organisa¬ 
tions mentioned, especially those 
of labour and political groups, 
cannot become important until 
their members control all the 
nations to which they belong, 
which is impossible. International 
combines often operate by making 
agreements to respect national 
frontiers. 

(4) The types of association 
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munication, but its part in the 
world will sink to that which the 
province, the county, or the clan 
now plays in relation to the nation. 

(3) The economic problems of 
most nations are similar. The 
facts have forced an international 
organisation of workers on the 
one hand, and of trusts and finan¬ 
ciers on the other. UNO is a 
public recognition that isolation 
is an anachronism. 

(4) There are vast numbers of 
associations, agreements, societies, 
etc., which are knitting together 
the principal nations. Some of 
them stood even the strain of war. 
These will multiply in the future 
and lay the foundation of the 
International State. 

(5) The advent of Socialism in 
some form or other, if only because 
all alternatives break down, will 
see the triumph of international¬ 
ism. General prosperity and cul¬ 
ture will overcome the narrowness 
of nationalism. 

(6) Internationalism is a noble 
creed to which all religions pay, 
at the least, lip service. It must be 
the basis of world organisation if 
civilisation is to be saved from 
destruction by war and human 
folly. National differences are in 
reality no greater than those which 
often cause regional antagonism 
in the same country, and mutual 
tolerance can smooth them out. 

(7) Internationalism is com¬ 
patible with true patriotism. It 
is only objected to by the “ my 
country, right or wrong" type 
of person. 


IRELAND : Should Ulster join 

Pro : (1) Ulster’s opposition 

hitherto is largely artificial. The 
Irish, as a nation, are tolerant and 
easy-going. Their history' proves 
them to be much less bigoted and 
persecuting than the alien leaders 
in Ulster, whose animosities are 
played on by vested interests 


cited as evidence of the growth of 
international agreement and de¬ 
velopment are ad hoc organisa¬ 
tions such as have been found since 
the beginning of history. They 
break down when strain arises, and 
in any case affect only in an in¬ 
finitesimal degree the national life. 

(5) It is by no means certain 
that Socialism will triumph. Never¬ 
theless, if it does, the national 
divisions and national peculiarities 
will survive. This is recognised 
even by the Communists, whose 
gospel is internationalism. A 
series of Socialist or Communist 
societies might not even be so 
closely allied as to form a federa¬ 
tion. 

(6) Internationalism postulates 
an unprecedented change in hu¬ 
man nature. Most religious sects 
are limited by national frontiers, 
and their adherents, while they 
might aspire to internationalism, 
do not generally attempt to prac¬ 
tise it. 

(Some) Internationalism is bad 
because it implies the continuance 
of national divisions. Cosmopoli¬ 
tanism—a single World State—■ 
is a preferable objective. 

(7) Internationalism in practice 
means anti-patriotism, and propa¬ 
ganda in its favour should be 
stopped. 


Eire? 

Con : (1) The rest of Ireland is 
different in religion and race 
from the majority' of Ulstermen. 
Ulster is implacably hostile to the 
dominating role played by the 
Catholic Church in Eire. Its belief 
that persecution due to religious 
and political bigotry' would be its 
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which would be disturbed if 
harmony in Ireland were re-estab¬ 
lished. * Ulster would always be 
able to break away if badly 
treated. 

(2) The north-eastern part of 
Ulster is responsible in large 
measure for the disastrous history 
of the Irish nation since 1913 . 
The Covenanters committed trea¬ 
son before the Nationalists, and 
set the example of unconstitu¬ 
tional proceedings. 

(3) The existence of two govern¬ 
ments in such a small island is 
absurd. Partition will not be a 
permanent solution ; the boun¬ 
dary problems are merely quies¬ 
cent, and the opposing factions 
in each part will embroil both the 
governments time after time. 

(4) If Ulster is as superior in 
wealth as its protagonists claim, 
it would naturally dominate the 
rest of Ireland rather than be 
despoiled and dominated. 

(5) All Ireland is an economic 
unit, and Belfast is inseparable 
from Ireland as a whole. The 
exigencies of war led to a tem¬ 
porary official separation, but its 
unpopularity, and its harmful 
effect on the economy of the island 
as a whole, is shown by the whole¬ 
sale smuggling which proceeds 
along the border and the unofficial 
connivance at it at lower official 
levels. The thousands of workers 
who now leave Eire to work abroad 
in England could be retained to 
build up the country's industry if 
the economy of Ireland as a whole 
were reintegrated. 

(G) The Unionist question has 
kept the Ulster industrial workers 
years behind the industrial wor¬ 
kers of Great Britain in conditions 
and ideas, and has imposed a 
semi-authoritarian rule on the 
country which is itself a proof of 
the unpopularity of partition. 
With a united Ireland the Belfast 
workmen would soon be in the van 
of reform and political democracy 
established. 


lot if it joined Eire is supported 
by Eire's refusal to grant such 
elementary rights as facilities for 
divorce and the establishment 
of the fantastic censorship of 
literature and culture generally. 

(2) Ulster has deserved well of 
England, which it supported 
through the troubles of the wars 
with Germany, while Eire by its 
neutrality in the last war provided 
a home for enemy activities. Its 
cardinal principle is loyalty to 
King and Constitution. The 
question of British citizenship 
alone makes any programme of 
union unworkable. 

(3) Hard facts have dictated 
partition. The boundary question 
can now be considered settled. 

(4) Ulster would remain in a 
minority, unable to resist the ex¬ 
tirpation of the things it cherishes. 
It would also be looked on as the 
milch cow for reviving the decrepit 
finances of Eire. 

(5) The nature of its industries 
differentiates Ulster from the rest 
of Ireland, and connects it with 
Glasgow and the textile districts 
of England, and with England's 
international trade. The agricul¬ 
tural south has nothing to offer 
which would compensate for the 
cutting of this connection. 

( 6 ) Ulster's comparative pros¬ 
perity is due to the steadiness and 
efficiency of its workmen and 
traders, which come of their Pro¬ 
testantism and Scotch extraction. 
Union with Eire means the level¬ 
ling down of Ulster, not the lcvcl- 
ling-up of all Ireland. Allegedly 
undemocratic forms of govern¬ 
ment are Ulster's only protection 
against subversive propaganda 
from Eire and the terrorist means 
used to secure its ends. 
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JOURNALISM : Should Articles be signed? 


Pro : (1) Signed articles make 
the writer responsible, increase 
his pride in his work, and give him 
proper standing with the reading 
public. 

(2) A system of signing articles 
would help to break up the domi¬ 
nation of the Press by the handful 
of wealthy proprietors, as 
allowances would be made by 
readers for the fallibilities of 
known writers. 

(3) Leading articles, even if 
they are jointly composed, ought 
to be signed so as to reduce the 
weight of the editorial " we " and 
the importance of the " stunt.” 

(4) The signed article enables 
people outside the professional 
ranks of journalism to contribute 
to the papers. The reading public 
likes to be able to endow what it 
reads with personality, and on the 
whole would like articles to be 
not only signed but also headed 
with photographs of the writers. 


JURY SYSTEM 

Pro : (1) A man has a right to 
be tried by his peers, and twelve 
ordinary men are more likely to 
arrive at the truth than a single 
judge, however capable. 

(2) Misdirection of the jury by 
the judge is dealt with by the 
appeal courts and errors are there 
corrected. 

(3) In all cases where the credit 
of cither party to a suit is at issue, 
the jury is the best tribunal, for it 
estimates better the effect on 
public opinion. 

(4) The system has always 
worked well. It was established 
to abolish flagrant abuses, and 
jurymen have time and again 
enforced justice despite powerful 
pressure on them. The system 
should not be abolished, as it is 
the chief bulwark of the common 


Con : (1) Signed articles lead to 
the acceptance of inferior work, 
as the writers trade on their 
reputations. Professional in¬ 
terests could be safeguarded by 
the use of Monomarks, which give 
identity without publicity. 

(2) Anonymity gives greater 
freedom for expressing sincere 
views without making personal 
enemies. 

(3) " Leaders ” are becoming 
less and less important compared 
with " news ”—even in the weigh¬ 
tiest newspapers. The editorial 
” we ” expresses the policy of the 
paper, which may not exactly 
coincide with any one person's 
views. 

(4) Editors are relying more and 
more on *' star ” writers and 
celebrities, who count for much 
more than they are worth. Many 
of the " special contributions ” 
are known in the profession not 
to be the work of those who sign 
them. This " value of a name ” is 
bad for the professional journalist. 


Con : (1) An innocent man 

would, in nine cases out of ten, 
prefer to be tried by a judge, 
rather than by a jury, as he would 
be appealing to a higher order of 
intelligence, and especially to a 
trained intelligence. 

(2) In all cases that are not 
straightforward juries are at the 
mercy of the judges and are 
therefore useless. 

(3) Whatever the merits of the 
jury system in criminal proceed¬ 
ings, there are none when applied 
to civil proceedings. Certain ver¬ 
dicts delivered in recent years were 
notoriously unjust and based 
purely on prejudice and ignorance. 

(4) As a rule the jury is in¬ 
fluenced by one dominant per¬ 
sonality, who practically replaces 
the judge. Being generally with- 
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man against legal sharp dealing. 

(5) The jury system, at times 
when legislation lags behind the 
social conscience, enables juries 
to force the hand of the legislature 
by refusing to find a verdict in 
accordance with unjust laws. In 
this way the abolition of the death 
penalty for stealing was obtained. 

(6) A jury is often better able 
to form a correct opinion upon 
facts connected with the daily 
life of the working classes than a 
judge, who has only academic 
knowledge. The judge, who is 
usually of advanced years, is likely 
to be more prejudiced and more 
hasty than a jury of a dozen 
different persons. 

(7) The process of explaining a 
case fully to a jury often elucidates 
facts wnich would otherwise be 
overlooked. Knowledge is rarely 
complete until it has been ex¬ 
pressed. 

(8) A judge has too much to do, 
e.g., he cannot take notes and at 
the same time carefully watch 
witnesses. He is more liable to 
be impressed by documentary 
than by oral evidence. 

(9) Trial by judge and trial by 
a small selected group mean trial 
by experts who have the ordinary 
man at their mercy. The panel 
system would be complicated and 
expensive, while the experts would 
frequently disagree. 

(10) That the jury is a palla¬ 
dium of liberty is shown by the 
circumstance that when powerful 
interests in the United States want 
to victimise somebody through 
the law, they try to proceed by 
asking a judge for an injunction 
rather than letting the suit come 
before a jury. 


out technical legal knowledge, the 
jury is at the mercy of clever 
counsel. 

(5) Though the object of crimi¬ 
nal proceedings is not to ventilate 
grievances but to administer the 
law, it is to be noticed that juries 
failed to check the multiplication 
of death sentences on frivolous 
grounds during the eighteenth 
century, and that judges, too, 
have contributed to social progress 
by their rulings. 

(6) Juries are apt to be pre¬ 
judiced, especially if they know 
the person on trial, and are sus¬ 
ceptible to public opinion, which is 
often wrong. The only qualifi¬ 
cation required of them is the 
ownership of property and they 
have not a wide knowledge of the 
subtleties of character, so that 
unfavourable or favourable ap¬ 
pearances affect their verdict. 

(7) Appeals to emotion con¬ 
stitute part of the stock-in-trade 
of lawyers, who are well aware of 
the susceptibilities of jurymen. 
Judges are harder to move and 
pay more regard to facts. 

(8) Juries are quite incompetent 
to weigh evidence. That is a 
laborious and technical process. 
They are more taken in by super¬ 
ficialities and by oral testimony, 
which makes a greater impression 
than documentary and is easier to 
follow. 

(9) The alternative to a jury 
system is not necessarily trial by a 
single judge. A group of experts 
in law and psychology with, per¬ 
haps, one or two ordinary citizens, 
would be more satisfactory than 
either. 

(10) American conditions are 
not likely to arise in Britain. 


See also Indeterminate Sentences. 

JUSTICES OF THE PEACE? Should they be replaced by 
Stipendiary Magistrates ? 

Pro : (1) Our courts of sum- Con : (1) It is not necessary to 
mary jurisdiction are entirely in- appoint Stipendiary magistrates 
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adequate for the business with 
which they have to deal. Most 
crimes committed in this country 
are tried before them. Every year 
Justices of the Peace, sitting in 
about a thousand courts, deal 
with over half a million non¬ 
indictable offences. The small 
residue of more serious crimes also 
come before them on proceedings 
for committal for trial. A body 
of men dealing with work of such 
importance should be above sus¬ 
picion of prejudice or incompe¬ 
tence. Stipendiary magistrates 
properly qualified for the task 
(already employed in London and 
some of the larger towns) should 
everywhere replace the voluntary 

J.P.s. 

(2) The voluntary magistrates 
have usually no knowledge of law 
or legal procedure, and most of 
them make no attempt to acquire 
such knowledge. 

(3) Many magistrates—perhaps 
a third of the total number—never 
attend the Courts at all, and of 
those who do attend, many are 
old and deaf, careless of fact, and 
warped by prejudice. 

(4) Many voluntary magistrates 
are far too ready to accept police 
evidence against the man in the 
dock. 

(5) Another serious objection 
to the present system is the extra¬ 
ordinary diversity and inconsis¬ 
tency shown in the decisions and 
sentences of the various courts. 

(6) The present system has only 
been tolerated so long because the 
people coming before the Courts of 
summary jurisdiction were, on the 
whole, without influence or social 
standing. Now that motoring 
offences form the bulk of the work 
dealt with, the position has altered, 
and dissatisfaction is freely 
expressed. 

(7) Appeals have been rare, not 
because justice is done, but 
because appeals involve expense 
which few can afford and would 
often cost more than the fine 
imposed. 


for all Police Courts. Our volun¬ 
tary Justices of the Peace are 
perfectly capable of dealing with 
the type of case that comes before 
them. Proceedings for committal 
for trial are merely formal. The 
voluntary magistrates are on the 
whole both conscientious and 
respected, and the British public 
is satisfied that it gets justice, 
even if legal technicalities are 
sometimes waived in favour of 
common sense. 

(2) There is always a Clerk of 
the Court—usually a trained 
solicitor—who can be consulted 
on any legal points which are too 
technical for a magistrate himself 
to deal with. 

(3) Most Benches are, in fact, 
already too large for efficiency. 
An actual reduction in the number 
of magistrates attending is de¬ 
sirable. A Bench of from three to 
five magistrates is quite enough, 
and this number is often exceeded. 

(4) Naturally, magistrates vary 
in competence, but the best of 
them are fair-minded and pains¬ 
taking, and quite able to secure 
fair play. 

(5) It would be possible to 
raise the standard of efficiency, 
without departing from the volun¬ 
tary system, by a different method 
of appointment. Justices of the 
Peace should be selected, not as 
still too often happens for their 
political views and services, but 
for judicial qualities and suita¬ 
bility for office. 

(6) If the voluntary magistrates 
have been able to deal out justice 
to the poorer classes, the same 
treatment should be good enough 
for motorists also. 

(7) That the smaller courts do 
their work satisfactorily is shown 
by the rarity of complaints and 
appeals. 
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Pro : (1) Land differs totally 
in kind from all other kinds of 
property, inasmuch as its value is 
not the result of human labour, 
which alone constitutes a valid 
claim to property of any sort. 

(2) Land is limited in quantity, 
but is essential to all. 

(3) Land is still concentrated in 
the hands of a few who constitute 
a monopolist body, having undue 
economic, political and social 
power. They draw income largely 
in return for merely obstructing 
the use of land except at a price. 

(4) The private ownership of 
land is a menace to the health, 
comfort and prosperity of the 
community. There is no such 
thing as an indefeasible right in 
property. 

(5) The present landowners 
have done nothing to earn the 
land for themselves. Their ances¬ 
tors stole it from the common 
people and previous owners. 

(6) The present land system is 
the ruin of agriculture. It permits 
neither efficient large-scale farm¬ 
ing nor peasant proprietorship. 
The agricultural worker is without 
hope and the farmer without in¬ 
dependence. 

(7) Sport is as often as not the 
chief occupation and interest of 
the owner. The Sutherland clear¬ 
ances, the game laws, the coverts 
of England, are a notorious 
scandal. 

(8) The countryside has been 
depopulated because there is no 
chance there of a satisfactory 
livelihood or an interesting life. 
Small plots for allotments have 
been refused by some owners. 

(9) Rural depopulation leads to 
overpopulation in the towns. But 
the chief cause of urban over¬ 
crowding is the extortionate prices 
charged by landlords when land 
is wanted for housing schemes. 
The social and moral results arc 
appalling. Land increases greatly 


Con : (1) Land has no value 
unless human labour has brought 
it into cultivation or built on it 
or exploited it. 

(2) Land is no more limited or 
essential than capital or food. All 
commodities are limited. Under 
modern conditions transactions 
involving the fate of whole coun¬ 
tries can be carried out by finan¬ 
ciers in their offices ; land is less 
important to the country's 
economy than it was a century 
ago. 

(3) The landlord monopoly is 
not so complete as is imagined. 
There are many small owners, 
especially since the practice of 
buying houses and land on mort¬ 
gage from building societies be¬ 
came popular. The large estate 
is more generously managed than 
the small one. and tenants are 
treated better. 

(4) Land nationalisation is a 
gross interference with the natural 
right of private property. 

(5) The enclosure movement 
laid the foundation of England's 
prosperity. The origin of the 
property is irrelevant. Where an 
institution is well established, 
those who benefit from it do so 
without incurring blame, and 
should not be made to suffer un¬ 
justly on account of alleged 
historic injustices. 

(0) Merely to transfer land from 
private owners to the State would 
not increase the farmer's or the 
labourer's interest in the land. 
Recent legislation has helped to 
ensure a certain security to the 
tenant farmer. 

(7) Sport is an important cle¬ 
ment in English life, but such 
statements are exaggerated. 

(8) The countryside has always 
been undergoing depopulation. 
The chief cause nowadays is an 
unhealthy craving for excitements 
Allotments arc now dealt with by 
special legislation. 
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in value owing to the growth of 
population and the industry of 
man ; e.g., the site of Westminster 
Hospital, worth £ 6,000 a hundred 
years ago, was sold for £ 350 , 000 . 
This increment is not earned by 
the landlord who received it, and 
it should go to the community 
that created it. 

(10) The landlord class performs 
no useful function in society. It 
is merely ornamental, and con¬ 
stitutes a danger to national pros¬ 
perity by its immense power, 
which it always exercises against 
reform. 

(11) Tenants' improvements are 
appropriated and rack rents 
charged against them. 

(12) The evil results of the pri¬ 
vate ownership of mineral rights 
were at length recognised and 
mining royalties were bought by 
the State. Greater advantages 
would be derived from a similar 
transfer of other property rights 
in land to the community. 

(13) State tenancies and State 
farms are the only solution of the 
agricultural problem. Nothing 
else will ensure adequate supplies 
for the nation at fair prices, with 
good conditions for the producers 
and efficient exploitation of the 
land. 

(14) The people are shut oil 
from enjoying nature. The law of 
trespass should apply only to land 
where damage to cattle or crops 
would be done. 

(15) Several schemes have been 
proposed by which the land can 
be nationalised speedily, with 
adequate compensation, and with¬ 
out great disturbance or undue 
expense. Compensation could be 
paid in the form of State bonds, as 
in other examples of nationalisa¬ 
tion. Alternatively, landlords 
could be given notice to quit at the 
end of, say, a hundred years. 
This would be equitable to land¬ 
lords, who would get about 
thirty years' purchase, and advan¬ 
tageous to the State, which would 
have no compensation to pay. 


(9) Urban overcrowding is due 
to overpopulation. Town life can 
be as healthy as country life, and 
is much more interesting to most 
people. The Land Acquisition Act 
of 1947 exists to prevent abuses 
in the prices demanded for housing 
land. 

(10) The existence of a leisured 
class is necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of the art and culture of 
the nation. The landed gentry 
render many services which are, 
on the whole, efficiently per¬ 
formed. 

(11) Abuses can be prevented 
by care in drawing up agreements. 

(12) The buying up of mining 
royalties by the State did not 
reduce the price of coal, and it 
remains to be seen whether the 
National Coal Board will be more 
efficient as a result of nationalisa¬ 
tion. Landlords have prevented 
the ruthless destruction of natural 
resources in the past, whereas the 
Coal Board may be concerned 
more with successful exploitation 
of the industry without so much 
regard to long-term interests as 
was given by private owners. 

(13) Even if we admit the bad¬ 
ness of the present system, the 
remedy lies in peasant proprietor¬ 
ship or private enterprise and not 
in nationalisation. 

(14) There is ample space for 
public enjoyment. The Access to 
Mountains Act greatly increased 
such facilities for the people. 

(15) To buy out landlords at a 
fair price would cripple the re¬ 
sources of the nation for many 
years. State management is not 
successful, and the losses would 
ruin our finance. Any other 
method of dealing with landlords 
would be unjust. 

(16) The remedy is to relieve 
the landowner of penal taxation, 
and enable him to play the part 
he has always played of providing 
the bulk of the capital in agricul¬ 
ture. A proper system of protec¬ 
tion for our agricultural produce 
is desirable. 
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Better still, a heavy graduated 
tax could be imposed on rents, 
which would ultimately bring all 
rents into the national treasury. 

(16) Owing to taxation and 
price changes during recent years, 
many large landowners have been 
driven to split up their estates 
among a number of purchasers or 
to sell them to limited companies, 
which are naturally without even 
those merits which landlords 
possessed. The result is that large 
estates are falling, directly or 
indirectly, into the hands of con¬ 
cerns with a purely profit-making 
outlook. Only State intervention 
can retain what was good in the 
old system and at the same time 
supplement it by a wise and com¬ 
prehensive policy. 

(17) Few advocates of nation¬ 
alisation believe that agriculture 
should be administered cither by 
Whitehall or by county councils. 
A system of committees on the 
lines of the County Agricultural 
Committees is an integral part of 
any scheme for reorganisation. 
These committees should consist 
of farmers and workers in agricul¬ 
ture together with technical ex¬ 
perts. At present the attitude of 
farmers is to demand all sorts of 
advantages in money and condi¬ 
tions without giving any guaran¬ 
tee of efficiency or output. 


(17) The efficiency of the 
County Agricultural Committees 
is open to question, and any ex¬ 
tension of their powers should be 
discouraged. All that the farmer 
needs is a steady market supplied 
by a town population enjoying 
good incomes, together with easy 
credit, facilities for co-operative 
marketing and possibly co-opera¬ 
tive purchasing. None of these 
things depends on the replace¬ 
ment of the landlord by a super- 
landlord. 


LEGALISATION OF ABORTION 


Pro : (1) Abortion should be 
legalised (it cannot be stopped) 
chiefly in order to prevent the 
hole-and-corner methods by which 
it now takes place. If doctors 
were permitted to perform the 
operation in the normal course of 
their duties, people would then 
seek and receive competent advice 
for or against, and where necessary 
surgical skill would be at their 
service. 

(2) Until the knowledge of 
contraceptive technique is avail- 

P.&C.-C 


Con : (1) Abortion is the taking 
of human life, and as such is a 
crime which nothing can excuse. 

(2) If doctors were allowed to 
perform the operation whenever a 
patient requested them to do so, 
the birth-rate would decline even 
more rapidly than is now the case. 
Sexual irregularities would be en¬ 
couraged, when the major risk 
was thus removed, and so morality 
would decline. In any case, such 
an operation would be an expen 
sive luxury, and no solution for 
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able to all, i.e., to the poor as well 
as the middle and upper classes, 
many women will resort to abor¬ 
tion rather than bring into the 
world an unwanted child. These 
women are now driven to risk 
their health by taking undesirable 
drugs, or their lives by seeking the 
services of charlatans whose igno¬ 
rance and unhygienic methods are 
a grave danger and who charge 
extortionate prices for incom¬ 
petent services. 

(3) No woman should be com¬ 
pelled, for reasons of health or 
poverty, to bear a child whose 
advent she dreads. An unwanted 
child is not likely to be a happy 
child, and a mother overburdened 
by work, care, poverty, or too 
frequent maternity, is not likely 
to provide a suitable home for 
the training of a useful member of 
society. 


the problems of the poorer classes. 

(3) Many women dislike and 
fear the coming of a child ; but 
when that child is actually bom 
the maternal instinct comes into 
play and the child is loved and 
cared for just as well as any other. 


LIBERAL PARTY: Is it Unnecessary ? 


Pro : (1) The rise of the Labour 
Party indicates that the time has 
come for those who have hitherto 
been members of the Liberal Party 
to decide for which of the two 
tendencies and main ideas in 
English politics they stand. The 
Labour Party stands for increasing 
State control of the main national 
industries and equalisation of the 
present differences in wealth, 
while the Conservative Party 
advocate a return to the principles 
of uncontrolled private enterprise. 
One wing of the Liberals inclines 
to the former view, the other to 
the latter. It would simplify 
matters and benefit the country if 
each wing joined its affinity, and 
these two conflicting ideas were 
made a clean-cut issue. 

(21 Individual liberty is already 
a slogan of the Conservatives, and 
in the Labour Party we may ex¬ 
pect that with increasing pros¬ 
perity the pressure of the con¬ 
stituents would bring about the 


Con : (1) Liberalism represents 
the " middle way.” and is there¬ 
fore more likely to be in the right 
than either of the parties which 
stand for the extremes of political 
opinion. There is no more dis¬ 
union among Liberals than else¬ 
where. Indeed, various sections 
of each of these parties are as 
much at loggerheads with the 
others as any section of Liberals. 

(2) The stress laid in the past by 
Liberals on the necessity of in¬ 
dividual liberty is just as urgent 
at present. For neither of the two 
other parties, whatever they may 
say, is concerned with the rights 
and privileges of the private 
citizen so much as with the rights 
and privileges of a scries of or¬ 
ganised vested interests. Thus in 
the matter of political liberty and 
the most efficient ordering of our 
political institutions. Liberalism 
has a task to fulfil. 

(3) Though Free Trade was 
temporarily abandoned, the ten- 
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relaxation of controls and exercise 
a curb on bureaucracy. 

(3) The Liberal Party served a 
useful purpose when Free Trade, 
one of its main planks, was the 
fiscal policy suited to the needs of 
the nation. The balance of world 
trade and industry has changed so 
much that this policy is no longer 
possible, and from this point of 
view the Liberal Party is now 
functus officio. 

(4) The Liberals have lost the 
support of the working-class voter, 
who now tends to vote Labour, 
and of large sections of the middle 
classes, who in fright are voting 
Conservative. The tendency of 
the younger “ intelligentsia" is 
to turn Labour or Socialist. 
Liberalism is now like a general 
staff without an army. 


LOCAL OPTION 

Pro : (1) The present system 
works very badly. The best bodies 
to deal with the question are the 
Town and County Councils, which, 
as representative bodies, know 
the wants of the localities much 
better than licensing magistrates. 

(2) The people ought to possess 
the power through a vote of the 
local electors to protect themselves 
against the admitted evils of the 
liquor traffic. If the people of a 
neighbourhood think a public 
house is a nuisance, they ought 
to have the power to abate that 
nuisance. 

(3) Where evils exist the liberty 
of the minority must give way 
to the interests of the community 
as a whole; moreover, if indi¬ 
vidual houses were closed, it would 
only happen by the vote of the 
local majority. The number of 
houses open is far in excess of the 
public needs. 

(4) The question of temperance 
is one of the most important ques- 


dency today throughout the world 
is towards the lowering of tariff 
barriers and the abolition of re¬ 
strictions. It is generally recog¬ 
nised that tariffs, quotas, exclusive 
bilateral agreements and the re¬ 
strictions involved in Imperial 
Preference have done more to 
worsen than to improve the con¬ 
dition of world trade, and have led 
to a paralysis against which special 
measures have had to be taken. 

(4) The votes gained by Liberals 
in recent elections give no ground 
for supposing that the party has 
not retained an enormous number 
of supporters of all classes up and 
down the country. It may hope 
to retain these and gain more, as 
the inadequacy of the other 
parties' programmes becomes ap¬ 
parent. It is rich in intelligence, 
and indeed is always being paid 
the compliment of having its ideas 
annexed by other parties. 


Con : (1) The present system as 
a whole works well. The licensing 
magistrates administer the law 
ably and impartially, without so 
much regard to irrelevant issues 
as elected authorities would 
show. 

(2) Local Option would enable 
a body of faddists to work grave 
injustice to all local members of 
a legitimate and respectable trade, 
and would give a local majority 
an unfair opportunity of tyran¬ 
nising over those who differed 
from them. 

(3) Local Option would be an 
infringement of the rights of the 
subject, and its exercise would 
promote suppression and in¬ 
tolerance in other matters. 

(4) A new clement would be 
introduced into municipal elec¬ 
tions, and often be the issue on 
which elections would turn. Tem¬ 
perance reformers are so often 
fanatics that local self-govern¬ 
ment would be stultified through 
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tions of the day, and the more it 
bears upon local elections the 
better. 

(5) Municipal authorities are 
well fitted to deal with questions 
of public morals, and the more 
pernicious the trade the greater 
the need of its control by the muni¬ 
cipality. 

(6) Local Option would be the 
greatest incentive to the licensees 
and owners to set about reform of 
the public house, since the most 
attractive, least objectionable, and 
generally most serviceable houses 
would naturally excite less hos¬ 
tility and so escape closing. 

(7) Compensation would still 
leave the municipalities a decent 
margin of profit. 

(8) In Scotland, the Colonies, 
and some other places Local 
Option laws work excellently. 

LORDS, REFORM OF THE 

Pro : (1) As an institution, the 
House of Lords is an anachronism, 
and out of sympathy with the 
modern democratic spirit. It is 
the only institution of its kind 
persisting in the modern world. 

(2) While the House of Com¬ 
mons has been made representa¬ 
tive of the whole nation, the 
House of Lords has stood still, and 
so the constitutions of the two 
Houses are entirely at variance. 

(3) The attendance of Peers is 
notoriously small; in fact, a great 
many attend only to vote on party 
measures or those affecting their 
private interests. It is desirable 
to relieve from their parliamen¬ 
tary duties peers to whom such 
work is irksome and ill suited, but 
to whom it has come inevitably 
by inheritance. 

(4) The House of Lords is pre¬ 
dominantly of one way of thinking, 
that is, Conservative. It has 
steadily opposed the programmes 
of both Liberal and Labour 
Parties and in fact, whenever en- 


the predominance of this one 
question. 

(5) Municipal authorities ought 
to have no concern in liquor licens¬ 
ing, as it would give them an 
interest in the trade, which would 
be an opportunity and cause of 
demoralisation and corruption. 

(6) Other agencies and causes 
are at work to improve the public 
house. If it were not for the per¬ 
petual menace of disastrous legis¬ 
lation, much more would have 
been done than has been. 

(7) Compensation would have 
to be given, which would either be 
ruinous or lead municipalities to 
allow houses to remain open, thus 
nullifying the measure. 

(8) The conditions in the Colo¬ 
nies are not comparable with ours. 
In Scotland Local Option has cast 
a blight over political and public 
life. 

HOUSE OF 

Con : (1) The House of Lords 
has grown up with, and forms an 
integral portion of, the British 
Constitution, and consequently 
is much more adapted for its pur¬ 
pose than any new Second Cham¬ 
ber could be. 

(2) It thoroughly represents 
the wealth and culture of the 
nation, and expresses that aspect 
of national life more fully than 
the Commons. A considerable 
number of peers have been created, 
drawn from among men and women 
who have shown exceptional 
ability in their professions and 
from the ranks of all parties. These 
men exercise a distinct influence 
on its policy. At present the over¬ 
whelming power of the Party 
machine is bringing the House of 
Commons into disrepute con¬ 
siderably faster than the House 
of Lords. 

(3) The House of Commons also 
gives examples of small atten¬ 
dances and party votes. It is 
more and more a habit there to 
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lightened legislation is urgently 
needed to meet serious situations, 
the Lords tend to oppose it. Even 
the reducing of the veto period to 
two years has not curbed the 
power of the Lords, since it may 
be expected that if a Government 
is hostile to their politics, they 
will oppose consistently every 
measure brought forward in the 
last two years of its term of office, 
in the hope that electoral changes 
will prevent them from being 
brought forward again. 

(Some) The reduction of the 
period over which the Lords' veto 
is operative to one year would not 
settle the difficulty. The only 
solution is for the function of the 
Lords to become purely consul¬ 
tative. 

(5) If the Upper House is 
to function as a body of elder 
statesmen and act as a bulwark 
against over-hastiness on the part 
of the Commons, it should be re¬ 
constituted on an elective basis. 
We do not object to the son's 
inheriting his father's title, but we 
object to his making or unmaking 
our laws. 

( 6 ) The House of Lords is an 
irresponsible body. It should, like 
other Second Chambers, be a body 
responsible to the people in whose 
interests it is supposed to exist, 
and elected by them, or at least 
by their representatives. 

(7) It is possible to have a re¬ 
formed Second Chamber which, 
while consisting entirely of men 
qualified to deal with a nation's 
affairs and responsible for its acts, 
will yet be free from party ties. 

( 8 ) There is no scheme of re¬ 
form which would not leave the 
Second Chamber a highly con¬ 
servative body, and at the same 
time add greatly to its moral 
strength. This has been the uni¬ 
versal experience in other coun¬ 
tries, where the Second Chamber 
is always to the right of the 
Commons, 


vote according to party orders 
without necessarily hearing a 
word of the debate. The peers 
who do attend are at any rate 
keenly interested in the topics 
discussed, and important subjects 
draw a large attendance. 

(4) The Lords have always had 
very good reasons for their oppo¬ 
sition. If their policy is conser¬ 
vative it is not without advan¬ 
tages, for from 1914 onwards it is 
the Lords who have championed 
the traditional liberties of the 
subject and resisted the growing 
power of the Executive. An 
unscrupulous government can 
always circumvent the right of 
veto by rushing through legislation 
in the early years of office ; the 
period during which the Lords 
can exercise their veto is already 
dangerously short. 

(5) If the Lords are put on an 
elective basis, it will either be 
subject to the operations of the 
Party machine and lose its in¬ 
dependent character, or, if its 
party affiliations are different 
from those of the Commons, be in 
a continuous state of conflict and 
rivalry with the Commons. 

(0) The House of Lords is re¬ 
sponsible because it is indepen¬ 
dent. All Second Chambers 
should be removed as far as pos¬ 
sible from the transient gusts of 
popular control. The Commons' 
subjection to Party leaders means 
a slavery to the sectional preju¬ 
dices of constituents. 

(7) It is difficult to see on what 
basis such men would be chosen. If 
they are to be chosen by members 
of the Government, endless oppor¬ 
tunities for packing the House 
with their prot 6 g£s would arise ; 
if various sectional interests are to 
be represented there would be no 
concession made to democratic 
practice. Election by popular 
suffrage would certainly not bring 
forward the most suitable people, 
as experience in the Commons 
has shown. 

( 8 ) By reform and strengthen- 
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LOTTERIES 

Pro : (1) There is a definite 
public demand for lotteries and 
sweepstakes, and it is unfair that 
the puritanism of the few should 
be allowed to hinder the harmless 
enjoyment of the many. 

(2) A lottery in itself is a quite 
innocuous amusement and pro¬ 
vides interest and excitement in 
many otherwise dreary lives. It 
involves no destruction of wealth, 
but merely transfers money from 
one pocket to another, with the 
consent of both parties to the 
transaction. That excesses may 
occur and that bom gamblers may 
stake more than they can afford 
to lose is no reasoD why the mo¬ 
derate gambler, any more than 
the moderate drinker, should be 
penalised. 

(3) A law which cannot be 
enforced and which is systemati¬ 
cally evaded should be removed 
from the statute book. Lotteries 
exist in fact in the form of football 
pools, and legal technicalities have 
been introduced which render 
them immune from legal action. 
By imposing a tax on winnings 
the Government has actually 
recognised lotteries in effect. 

(4) A well organised lottery is 
an excellent way of raising money. 
The Irish hospitals are now 
wealthy and well equipped on 
money raised by this method, and 
most foreign countries find lot¬ 
teries a useful adjunct to taxation. 
They absorb surplus purchasing 
power and thus help to avoid the 
danger of inflation; they are 
more popular than national sav¬ 
ings. 


ing of the House of Lords, a risk is 
incurred of placing the forces of 
reaction in a stronger position 
than at present. The work of the 
Parliament Act of 1911 would thus 
be undone. The Lords themselves 
have recognised this opportunity 
by putting forward a scheme of 
their own, for reform. 


Con : (1) The public already 
have only too much opportunity 
for gambling, which is a national 
evil, involving loss of time and 
money and creating misery for 
the families of those who waste 
their substance on it. 

(2) A lottery, like all gambling, 
is an immoral attempt to gain 
something for nothing, and can 
never be harmless. It encourages 
idleness and waste of time. More¬ 
over a sudden change of fortune, 
such as is occasioned by the win¬ 
ning of a big prize, disturbs the 
balance of life for the owner, 
placing him suddenly on a different 
social level, whence he looks down 
on his former equals and is in turn 
looked down on as an upstart 
by his former superiors in fortune. 

(3) The law in this connection 
admittedly needs revision, but it 
should be tightened up, not 
relaxed. The tax on gambling 
profits should not have been im¬ 
posed, since it only encourages 
gambling. Alternative sources 
of taxation should have been 
explored. 

(4) State lotteries may be use¬ 
ful in countries whose citizens 
actively object to taxation, but 
there is no need for such immoral 
contrivances among the more 
highly educated British public. 
Restriction of purchasing power 
is not a desideratum in normal 
times. Any gain in revenue 
would be outweighed by the neces¬ 
sity for the creation of another 
branch of the civil service, which 
would become redundant if a rise 
in economic standards brought 
about a decline in gambling. 


LUXURY TAXES 
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Pro : (1) Some luxuries are 

bad in themselves and should be 
discouraged. Luxury enjoyments 
absorb productive powers which 
would be more usefully employed 
in satisfying the more urgent 
wants of other people. Luxury 
taxes supplement income tax and 
level up its inequalities. 

(2) They would bring in a con¬ 
siderable revenue, especially if 
directed to objects susceptible of 
gradual taxation, and imposed, 
for example, on the employment 
of servants. Evasion can be 
checked and administration econo¬ 
mised by using existing machinery 
as far as may be, as has been done 
with the entertainments tax and 
the purchase tax. 

(3) The people taxed would be 
those whose luxury shows that 
they can well afford to bear 
additional taxation. 

(4) Their imposition would in 
itself tend to diminish the dis¬ 
content against the rich and osten¬ 
tatious which is the cause of much 
industrial disturbance. The impo¬ 
sition of purchase tax on a wide 
range of goods bought by all 
classes has given recognition to 
the slight rise in the standards of 
living of the poorer classes, so 
that the rich need have no cause 
to complain that they alone are 
bearing the brunt of taxation. 


MANAGED CURRENCY 

Pro : (1) The object of any 

form of currency control is to 
prevent the rise of prices which 
results from the flooding of the 
market with increasing quantities 
of money and leads to damage to 
export trade and the collapse of 
home economy. Formerly this was 
done by adherence to the gold 
standard, but this system had 


Con : (1) Luxury cannot be 
defined, and Puritanism is not a 
proper object of State action. The 
price of luxurious commodities 
does not vary with the amount of 
labour, etc., involved, and the 
labour itself can be controlled by 
purposive direction. There is no 
point in taxing a man for buying 
antique furniture in order to in¬ 
duce him to buy more cheap, 
newly made stuff. 

(2) Luxury taxation is useless 
for revenue because if the taxes 
are low the yield is low ; if they 
are high the yield diminishes 
quickly. The results in France 
were disappointing. Only direct 
purchase can be controlled by 
means of the purchase tax, but 
evasion is easy and continual new 
crops of government orders fail 
to arrest it. 

(3) The taxes would inevitably 
prejudice the buying of commo¬ 
dities if imposed on possession of 
them, and tradesmen with stocks 
in hand would suffer. Luxury 
articles are not generally those 
which are most frequently the 
subject of exchange and renewal. 

( 4 ) Luxury taxes only confirm 
the superstition that the salvation 
of the poor lies in the persecution 
of the rich. The poorer classes 
are already favoured by differen¬ 
tial taxation. 


Con : (1) Sound finance is the 
sheet-anchor of our prosperity. 
The danger with a managed cur¬ 
rency is that our credit system 
might be manipulated by political 
bodies for what are really political 
purposes. The automatic system 
based on gold is the only safe one 
in the long run, for the issuing of 
notes is always more readily under- 
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inherent disadvantages and is in 
any case rendered obsolete by the 
present-day concentration of the 
world's gold in one or two 
countries. A much better system 
is the management of currency 
and the credit system to make 
them correspond with the trend of 
production. By the issuing of 
money, for example, at a time of 
serious depression and unemploy¬ 
ment, or by the raising or lowering 
of the bank rate to increase or 
dam the flow of capital investment 
as desired, a government can 
mitigate the worst extremes of the 
economic cycle. It is the duty and 
right of a government to provide 
conditions for the prosperity of 
its citizens. Without control of 
credit finance becomes the master 
and not the servant of the com¬ 
munity. 

(2) Complete control of cur¬ 
rency and credit enables a govern¬ 
ment to regulate more satisfac¬ 
torily its monetary relations with 
other countries. The desirability of 
international agreement on these 
matters has been recognised by 
the countries which set up the 
International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank. A 
country’s currency can be so 
organised as to enable it to play 
its part in the general encourage¬ 
ment of world trade. Devaluation 
of a currency in terms of those of 
other countries, or its opposite, 
can be used as a means of equalisa¬ 
tion, and the modifying influence 
of currency control can be ex¬ 
tended to the international sphere. 
Such a system has no room for a 
monetary standard based on a 
purely fortuitous set of circum¬ 
stances. 


taken than their withdrawal, and 
inflation is the inevitable result. 
The fact that through temporary 
difficulties Britain has been forced 
to abandon temporarily the gold 
standard should not blind us to 
the possibility and desirability of 
returning to at least some approxi¬ 
mation to it. 

(2) International agreement on 
currency questions means little, 
as the events of the last few years 
have proved. While production 
and industrial life generally re¬ 
main on a national basis, each 
country should have the right to 
increase its credit and financial 
prestige abroad. Gold is still 
demanded for the payment of 
international debts and is used as 
a standard by the U.S.A., the 
greatest creditor country today. 
In other countries given over to a 
manipulated currency inflation 
goes on and devaluation is used as 
a weapon in economic warfare. 
Economic co-operation is impos¬ 
sible until currencies become stable 
by reference to some international 
standard. 


MILITARY TRAINING, COMPULSORY 


Pro : (1) Nations should rely 
on their whole manhood for 
defence purposes and not on a 
limited professional class. It is 
the moral duty of everyone to 
take part in the service and de- 


Con : (1) The moral argument 
is misleading : the real national 
service that we owe is the fulfil¬ 
ment of the duties of everyday 
life. In this way we shall most 
effectively strengthen the military 
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fence of his country and to be so 
trained that he can do so effec¬ 
tively. People who believe that 
the State should defend itself and 
them, but put the burden on a few, 
many of whom are driven to enlist 
by poverty and other causes out¬ 
side their control, are hypocrites. 

(2) After every war in the past 
the British and their governments 
have neglected the national de¬ 
fences, only to find themselves 
unprepared when the next crisis 
arose. Witness the frantic haste 
with which preparations had to 
be speeded up after the Munich 
fiasco in 1938 . This could not 
occur if every citizen were trained, 
and a potential soldier. 

(3) The training and discipline 
of the young male population 
makes them better citizens and 
better workmen. Physically and 
morally the benefit is enormous. 
The voluntary associations can 
still be used for refresher courses 
and the training of older men. 

(4) The mingling of classes in 
training promotes respect and 
comradeship, and may help to 
avoid class bitterness in later 
years. 

(5) The reserve system should 
be continued to allow for rapid ex¬ 
pansion without muddle. Even if 
industry is disturbed, money-mak¬ 
ing is not Britain's only vital 
interest, and no disturbance need 
be caused since the annual loss of 
manpower to industry is known 
in advance. Recruiting for the 
regular army will be encouraged 
as the attractions of military 
service become clearer. 

( 6 ) Modern warfare demands 
intensive weapon training, which 
can be given to large numbers 
only through the method of con¬ 
scription for peace-time service. 
Unless a large number of com¬ 
batants is available at once in 
these days of blitzkreig, an ag¬ 
gressor might well overwhelm his 
victims before they can be mobi¬ 
lised for defence. 

(7) In times of peace a citizen 
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power of the nation, and also its 
general moral power and financial 
resources. 

(2) Immediate conscription in 
wartime as carried out in 1939-40 
is adequate. For peace-time polic¬ 
ing purposes the regular army, 
together with that to be formed by 
UNO, will meet all the needs. 
Britain’s crisis in 1940 arose from 
shortage of materials, not men. 

(3) To take young men away 
at a crucial moment in their 
civilian training is unfair, and in 
the case of professional men might 
actually unfit them for their future 
work. Military training in peace¬ 
time necessarily involves long 
periods of demoralising idleness 
or futile occupation. 

(Some) The present system is 
unfairly advantageous to women, 
especially in the professions. If 
conscription is to continue women 
should also be conscripted for 
nursing, clerical and other non- 
combatant duties, as they are in 
some other countries. 

(4) Despite recent reforms the 
classes are still largely segregated 
owing to the system of choosing 
officers. Class feeling is notoriously 
strong in countries where con¬ 
scription is an old tradition, for 
conscripts are brought into con¬ 
tact with privileges the lack of 
which they would probably not 
have felt without the mingling of 
the classes in military service. 

(5) The keeping of so many 
young men under arms could not 
but cripple our export trade and 
industrial development, and might 
cause effects as bad as those of a 
trade depression. Voluntary 
recruiting is not a success, al¬ 
though millions have seen the 
benefits of army life during the 
late wars. 

( 6 ) Weapons arc continually 
changing and only those who have 
recently been under arms will be 
up-to-date in their training. The 
main thing to be learnt in peace¬ 
time military service is discipline 
and smartness, and these could be 
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army is much the cheapest form 
of military establishment, and 
any extra expenditure on it should 
be regarded as insurance. 

( 8 ) The discipline and training 
on a democratic basis bring about 
a better feeling throughout the 
country and diminish social un¬ 
rest. The army has several times 
been able to avert widespread 
suffering threatened by irres¬ 
ponsible strikes, and would be a 
useful check on possible disorder ; 
men can be mobilised at once if 
the need to bring them under 
military discipline arises. 

(9) A citizen army is a valuable 
check on the policy of a Govern¬ 
ment, as it is much more serious 
and cautious in spirit than the 
untrained and irresponsible crowds 
which applaud their governments 
under the exciting influence of the 
war spirit without thinking of the 
consequences. 

(10) Compulsory training en¬ 
ables the responsibilities of citizen¬ 
ship to be realised by all. The 
physically unfit are assigned to 
light duties, while objectors can 
be put to hospital or other useful 
work if they are not exempted. 

(11) A large army on land will 
always be needed to follow up air 
and sea successes and for occupy¬ 
ing a conquered country. No war 
will ever be decisively won without 
it. 

(12) Strength and numbers of 
military personnel remain the 
fundamental basis of military 
effectiveness. This was proved 
conclusively in the Second World 
War. 


learned in camps or during week¬ 
end training on Home Guard lines. 

(7) The expense of maintaining 
a huge conscript army was pro¬ 
hibitive for a small country like 
Britain. It formed a dispropor¬ 
tionately large part of our national 
budget, and the loss of manpower 
to production in industry only 
added to the expense. 

( 8 ) The world is in such a state 
of unrest that even in Britain 
circumstances might arise in which 
the calling up of conscript troops 
entailed a risk of arming the dis¬ 
contented for an assault on the 
present social system. The use of 
troops for strike-breaking, which 
is becoming far too frequent and 
automatic, is increasing bitter¬ 
ness of feeling in strikes. 

(9) The existence of a large 
army encourages the governing 
classes and the Government to be 
reckless in diplomacy and to take 
on unjustifiable commitments 
which increase the risk of war. 

(Some) There is a risk that 
other nations with smaller armies 
will want to use the British army 
as cannon fodder in any future 
war. This allegation has often 
been made in France against other 
countries, and it is a fact that 
French losses in the 1914 war were 
a crippling blow to her industry 
and were a factor in the serious 
depopulation of the country. 

(10) Compulsory training as 
operated left a large part of the 
population without this reminder 
of their civic responsibilities. 
Moreover, it has actually had a 
demoralising effect, since many 
young men have been led to 
emigrate purely in order to avoid 
conscription and have thus been 
lost to the country. 

( 11 ) In these days of nuclear 
arms and missiles, our only hope 
of defence lies in a strong air force 
manned by a fully-trained regular 
personnel. This branch prefers 
voluntary enlistment for long 
terms, and draws to a far smaller 
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extent than the land forces on the 
men available for conscription. 

(12) Military effectiveness de¬ 
pends less than ever before on the 
weight of numbers of armed men. 
and more on the general social 
and industrial efficiency of a 
country. The building up of air¬ 
craft and munition industries to 
war strength and effectiveness is 
a much more lengthy and com¬ 
plicated business than the elemen¬ 
tary training of recruits, and it is 
on this that a country should con¬ 
centrate for preparedness against 
war. 


MINIMUM INCOME FOR EVERYBODY 


Pro : (1) Every human being 
has a moral right to the bare 
necessities of life. Every individual 
ought, therefore, to receive from 
a central fund some small 
allowance in money which would 
be sufficient to maintain life and 
liberty if all else failed. 

(2) It would bestow greater 
economic freedom on all. People 
would try to improve their position 
who are now kept where they are 
by fear that, by striking out, they 
would become destitute. The 
working man would be peculiarly 
benefited and the economic in¬ 
dependence of women would be 
facilitated. 

(3) Nearly everyone wants more 
than a bare subsistence; it would 
therefore not encourage idleness. 

(4) It would reduce infantile 
mortality and encourage the 
raising of families. 

(5) Its advocates do not pre¬ 
tend that the scheme is a cure-all, 
but it would do something towards 
allaying unrest, and give sufficient 
time for all parties to consider 
the present difficulties and to find 
a satisfactory way out. 


Con : (1) Everyone has a right 
to the necessities of life only in so 
far as he works. Hardships are 
already mitigated or prevented by 
special arrangements to meet 
exceptional cases. The net result 
of the scheme would be to present 
unscrupulous employers with an 
opportunity for reducing wages. 

(2) Agitators would have 
readier material to work on and 
strikes would be started on more 
frivolous pretexts. Progress has 
never been made by people who 
would not take risks. 

(3) It would encourage all the 
impulses to idleness. Production 
would decrease and the nation, 
including the bonus scheme, go 
bankrupt. 

(4) The granting of family 
allowances, and improvements in 
medical knowledge, have already 
assisted in the reduction of infan¬ 
tile and maternal mortality. What 
is wanted more than any panacea 
is the strengthening of individual 
self-reliance and of the family. 

(5) Such a scheme does not 
touch the main difficulties of 
modern society and is not worth 
attempting. The fate of the similar 
Speenhamland scheme for agri¬ 
cultural workers in the last century 
shows its futility. 
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Pro : (1) No individual can 

maintain even the bare pretence 
of a civilised existence if his in¬ 
come falls below a certain definite 
level. This is even truer for fami¬ 
lies. Therefore the State should 
fix minimum rates for each trade, 
through national legislation, be¬ 
low which no worker in those 
trades should be allowed to sink. 
This minimum rate should be not 
a piece-work rate or an hourly 
rate, but a weekly rate, so that 
those who did not receive it would 
automatically come into the cate¬ 
gory of those entitled to assistance 
from public funds. 

(2) If trades cannot afford to 
pay a decent wage, they either 
deserve to be scrapped or require 
drastic reorganisation. If labour 
in an industry is found to be redun¬ 
dant, the sooner it is reduced the 
better for that industry and the 

m 

community. A minimum wage 
assured to the working population 
would mean such a steady demand 
for staple commodities that any 
unemployment caused by econo¬ 
mising labour in this way would 
quickly be absorbed in the brisker 
trades. 

(3) Prices of essentials are now 
reasonably stable and are pro¬ 
bably going to be kept stable. But 
otherwise administrative action 
could regulate the money wage as 
often as desired according to an 
index figure. 

(4) Minimum rates would be 
the maximum only in those trades 
which are now paying less than 
the new minimum rates. 

(5) A national minimum would 
make our exporting industries set 
their houses in order sooner than 
anything else. 

(6) If a group of essential trades 
found the rate set for them too 
high, the wages they could actually 
pay might be supplemented out of 
special taxation on the very 
wealthy. 


Con : (1) The theory of a 
national minimum wage or 
schedule of minimum wages 
assumes that the national income 
of goods and services will not fall 
below a certain absolute level. 
Regrettable though it may be, we 
must recognise that in certain 
trades it is at present impossible 
to pay a minimum wage which 
would be regarded as satisfactory 
by the trade unions and other 
bodies who would have a voice in 
determining the scales. Thus the 
only result would be that many of 
these trades would have to shut 
down. The alternative that they 
should be subsidised out of the 
national fund is unthinkable. 

(2) The enforcement of a 
minimum wage would mean that 
every employer who had to raise 
wages in adopting it would strive 
to cut down his labour staffs to 
the utmost extent, and would 
thereby increase unemployment. 
Thus in the end poverty might well 
be more widespread. 

(3) Owing to the changes of 
price levels which are continually 
taking place, usually determined, 
at any rate in part, by factors 
outside the State’s control, the 
minimum would continually have 
to be changed, or else, in com¬ 
parison with prices, it would be 
sometimes so high as to cripple 
industry and sometimes so low 
that the workers would suffer. 

(4) Minimum wages have the 
unpleasant habit of becoming 
maximum wages. 

(5) The trades which are 
sheltered, i.e., mainly concerned 
in the home market, would set the 
standard and so bring about the 
ruin of the unsheltered trades 
exposed to foreign competition, 
whose prosperity can be assured 
in the long run only by a readiness 
to accept lower rates in times of 
difficulty. 

(6) Any attempt to make sure 
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of the minimum wage by taxing 
the rich would cause them to 
refrain from saving and to with¬ 
draw their capital from industry, 
thereby making the last state of 
the country worse than the first. 


MINORITIES, RIGHTS OF 

Pro : (1) Ever since the League 
of Nations undertook the remaking 
of Europe after the 1914 war it has 
been recognised that national 
minorities have a right to a 
certain autonomy. Such oppres¬ 
sion as took place under the Aus¬ 
tro-Hungarian and Tsarist Rus¬ 
sian regimes is discredited today, 
but not all national minorities 
were liberated by the League, and 
some of the new countries which 
arose as a result of that liberation 
have been guilty of oppression in 
their turn. The attempt to solve 
the problem quickly by the sum¬ 
mary ejection of foreign com¬ 
munities, such as that of the 
Germans from East Prussia and 
Sudetenland in Czechoslovakia, 
oflends against the principles of 
justice. 

(2) The fact that some mem¬ 
bers of national minorities have 
abused their privileges is not an 
argument for depriving others of 
them. Subversive elements in 
a foreign country are not 
necessarily organised in compact 
national communities ; indeed, 
they may prefer to permeate the 
indigenous population. The only 
logical consequences of this argu¬ 
ment is the expulsion of all fo¬ 
reigners, which is repugnant to 
civilised countries. 

(3) Not all minorities are formed 
by immigration. Some of them 
are communities and nations 
which have been forcibly annexed 
in the past, or summarily attached 
to another country, as the Croa- 
tians and Slovaks by the League of 
Nations. Justice demands that 
they should be given full rights of 
autonomy and independence; 


Con : (1) People who settle in 
a foreign country have no right to 
remain in it as an organised 
separate community. They should 
assimilate themselves to the com¬ 
munity which has received them ; 
otherwise they are liable to become 
nurseries of sedition, and can be 
used by unscrupulous aggressors 
as outposts, as the Sudeten 
Germans in Czechoslovakia were 
used by Hitler Germany. 

(2) The whole idea of artificially 
fostering separatist feeling in a 
community abroad is absurd and 
unreal. Left to itself the second 
generation normally becomes part 
of the indigenous population, as 
they have done notably in the 
United States. The preservation 
of national festivals is harmless 
and may enrich the cultural life 
of a new country, but any attempt 
to elevate this into the political 
sphere should be discouraged. 

(3) In its linking of different 
communities together into nations 
the League of Nations was in¬ 
spired by considerations of econo¬ 
mics. As it was, what was left of 
Austria found it impossible to sur¬ 
vive as an independent economic 
unit ; the agriculture of Slovakia 
complements the industry of 
Bohemia. In modern economic 
conditions the creation of small 
units amounts to economic sui¬ 
cide ; the whole trend today is 
towards larger and larger units. 
The political and economic rap¬ 
prochements of the Balkan coun¬ 
tries, and the movement towards 
closer relations of western count¬ 
ries, are examples of this tendency. 
All that is possible for small 
minorities today is a meaningless 
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failure to do this always leads to 
conflict, and in the end the offend¬ 
ing countries are usually forced to 
grant what they would not grant 
willingly. 

(4) The difficulties of newly 
liberated countries have generally 
been due to the manner of their 
liberation, which has usually in¬ 
volved some degree of violence. 
Separation by proper agreement 
would involve provision for pos¬ 
sible economic problems and avoid 
most of these difficulties. Inter¬ 
national bodies have usually con¬ 
cerned themselves with minorities 
only in so far as these affect the 
interests of the Great Powers. The 
cause of justice would be immeasur¬ 
ably strengthened by some pro¬ 
vision which was incapable of 
misinterpretation and by the 
forces to implement it. 

MONROE DOCTRINE 

Pro : (1) The United States, as 
the most important power in 
America, are justified in claiming 
a sort of protectorate over all the 
other States of the two continents. 
They have many interests in com¬ 
mon, and an attack on any 
American country must affect 
unfavourably the United States. 
In the past the Monroe doctrine 
has done good service for the South 
American republics. Now that the 
American financial system has 
gained ascendency in the Southern 
continent, it is only logical that 
this close connection should be 
extended to the political sphere. 

(2) Some American countries 
are still not sufficiently developed 
to be able to stand on their own 
resources against aggression by 
any other power. They are so rich 
in unexploited resources that in 
the absence of some powerful 
guardian they are very likely to 
be looked on as suitable for 
partition into spheres of influence. 
Nazi propaganda was active in 
South America, as was economic 


political form of independence. 

(4) Separation by agreement, 
while it might be desirable, is not 
feasible in the case of the few 
minorities which are left. A better 
solution, and one more likely to 
allow for economic difficulties, 
would be a painless transition 
through "Dominion status" for 
such minorities as are recognised 
as having a right to independent 
existence, with the option of even¬ 
tual federation, and perhaps a 
bodv similar to the Russian Soviet 
of Nationalities to provide politi¬ 
cal status in the interim. 


Con : (1) If the United States 
wish to exercise a protectorate 
over all the other American 
States, they should do so formally 
and accept the consequent obli¬ 
gations as well as advantages. 
But there is no clear justification 
for their doing so ; indeed, their 
economic pressure on South 
America has already greatly 
harmed the interests of other 
countries, including our own. 

(2) The Monroe doctrine may 
have had a justification when first 
put forward, but today no Euro¬ 
pean state has the power to sub¬ 
vert the independence of any part 
of America. The various republics 
have mostly grown strong enough 
to hold their own in the world ; 
indeed, Argentina particularly has 
achieved economic ascendency 
over Europe because of her im¬ 
portance as a meat exporter. 
Those countries which are not 
strong have been placed, on some 
excuse or other, under the rule of 
American troops. 

(3) Argentina, Brazil, Chile and 
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penetration by Germans. Italians 
and Japanese before the 1939 war. 

(3) The apprehensions of Argen¬ 
tina, Chile and Brazil are unjusti¬ 
fied. The protectoral doctrine 
applies only to the weaker States. 
They have all a common object 
in resisting the possible aggression 
of other nations and the intrigues 
of European powers. 

(4) The future of UNO is so 
uncertain still that the United 
States are justified in taking steps 
to protect themselves from being 
involved in European questions 
through the relations of other 
American countries. Canada is a 
proper subject for application of 
the Monroe doctrine, in view of the 
very strong economic and cultural 
links between them and her 
strategic importance. 

MULTILATERAL SCHOOLS 

Pro : (1) The artificial prestige 
of purely academic education has 
in the past diverted ambitious 
young people from the path of 
technical training, thereby harm¬ 
ing industry through a shortage 
of highly trained personnel, and 
condemning many young people 
of a technical turn of mind to a 
dull and unfruitful existence in 
olfices and classrooms. Entrance 
to a grammar school, and posses¬ 
sion of university diplomas from 
matriculation upwards, have ac¬ 
quired an unreal social value. 
Separate technical schools have 
grown up which, though providing 
an adequate training within their 
limits, have perhaps failed to 
educate their pupils for life and 
to give them a broad appreciation 
of culture. A comprehensive 
school, in which all sides of school 
education had equal prestige, 
does away with this difference. 
Graduation from it would be the 
portal to further training in any 
sphere whether academic or not. 

(2) The size of a multilateral 
school would make it economically 


Mexico are all capable of standing 
alone, are jealous and mistrustful 
of the United States, are not at all 
of the same civilisation, and have 
no wish to be entangled in the 
economic system of the United 
States, or prevented from be¬ 
coming first-class world powers. 

(4) The conception of America 
as being in a position to isolate 
itself from European affairs is 
completely out of date. The Mon¬ 
roe doctrine is incompatible with 
the principles of self-determination 
as expressed by UNO, to which 
America formally subscribed. The 
logical consequence of the doctrine 
is domination of Canada and the 
West Indies, which brings it into 
conflict with the conceptions of 
the British Commonwealth. We 
should therefore oppose it. 


Con : (1) In practice the separ¬ 
ation between the academic and 
technical sides of education still 
continues, just as in most grammar 
schools a gulf exists between 
those studying sciences and arts. 
This will continue so long as the 
older universities continue to 
retain a classical bias. In practice 
nobody has time for an " all¬ 
round " education now that 
specialisation is continually in¬ 
creasing lx)th in schools and in the 
trades and professions which the 
pupils follow in after life. All that 
would result would be a confusing 
and over-organised curriculum 
with a consequent strain on both 
teacher and pupil, for the sake of 
the formal imparting of know¬ 
ledge in which half the pupils 
would have no interest. If the 
school fulfils its purpose of train¬ 
ing the intelligence, its graduates 
can be relied on to enrich their 
lives for themselves. 

(2) One objection to the com¬ 
prehensive school is its size, which 
because of the dictation of econo¬ 
mic considerations would neces- 
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possible to provide improved 
equipment, including such exten¬ 
sions of teaching as the cinema 
and radio. Auxiliary subjects not 
perhaps strictly necessary for the 
passing of examinations, but none 
the less important in any scheme 
of true education, could be taught 
adequately by an adequate staff. 
At present they are taught sketchi¬ 
ly as an “ extra" by junior 
teachers, or dealt with by cumber¬ 
some methods of exchange of 
classes between schools. 


sarily be unwieldy. In too large a 
school it is impossible to inculcate 
those feelings of loyalty and tradi¬ 
tion which are an important part 
of school training ; at any rate in 
a day school, which would become 
a mere teaching factory. Improve¬ 
ments in equipment are overdue 
in many schools, but the fault lies 
with the niggardly conception of 
the needs of education held by 
authority hitherto. The status of 
technical schools and the efficiency 
of grammar schools can be im¬ 
proved without interfering with 
their present organisation. 


NEWSPAPERS: Should they be Reformed? 


Pro : (1) The Press in Britain 
has travelled very far from the 
days when periodicals were read 
by the cultured few and broad¬ 
sheets contained the only com¬ 
ment ou the events of the day for 
the unlettered many. In these 
days of almost universal literacy 
the Press has become a great 
power that can make or break 
governments and systems of 
government and change the for¬ 
tunes of a country, and it is time 
that some control was exercised 
in the interests of the public. 

(2) As newspapers have grown 
in size they have fallen in number. 
Through amalgamation and buy¬ 
ing up of bankrupt competitors a 
situation has been reached where 
a handful of national daily news¬ 
papers are read by almost the 
whole population, and the for¬ 
tunes made from their sale have 
created a class of *' Press barons " 
who may or may not have any 
knowledge of, or real interest in. 
any but the purely financial 
aspects of the newspapers they 
control. The true function of a 
newspaper, the dissemination of 
information, has been distorted by 
the pressure of financial interest; 
with some exceptions, news¬ 
papers today aim at the providing 
of sensational stories and the 


Con : (1) The influence of the 
Press on the general public has 
been greatly exaggerated. The 
election of a Labour Government 
in 1945 . and that of President 
Roosevelt for his second and third 
terms of office in the United 
States, in the teeth of almost un¬ 
animous Press opposition, are 
examples of readers' ability to 
form their own judgments. People 
are in fact far less credulous than 
in the days before compulsory 
education and national news¬ 
papers. 

(2) The amalgamation of news¬ 
papers and the tendency towards 
monopoly are merely examples 
of the general trend of world eco¬ 
nomy today. The days of small 
newspapers are gone, just as the 
days of small-scale enterprise are 
numbered. Under the system of 
private enterprise there are still 
enough newspapers to provide a 
diversity of views, and the effect 
of a proprietor's influence is no 
more undesirable than would be 
that of a Government monopoly. 
The reading of newspapers was in 
the past the occupation of a 
leisured minority, and the 
“ lightening ” of news and the 
provision of items of general 
interest is the very reason why it 
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elimination of any matter which 
might exercise the intellect. The 
presentation of news is subject 
to the personal predilections of the 
proprietor or the interests which 
he openly or otherwise represents. 

(3) The race for huge circula¬ 
tions has led to the predominance 
of advertising as a source of 
revenue, and the interests of ad¬ 
vertisers in their turn influence 
the policy of a newspaper. Ideas, 
policies or items of news which 
they might consider harmful to 
their profits are modified or sup¬ 
pressed altogether. The pressure 
of competition has raised costs to 
such a level that a newspaper 
which is prepared to risk the loss 
of advertising custom can scarcely 
hope to survive, or even to be 
started. 

(4) The control of such a politi¬ 
cal weapon as the press by private 
individuals is a danger to demo¬ 
cracy. In France and other 
countries before 1039 . the buying 
of newspapers and the bribing of 
editors were practised by pro- 
Nazi interests as part of the cam¬ 
paign to subdue the populations of 
these countries. There is nothing 
in the laws of this country to pro¬ 
tect the State from similar prac¬ 
tices by subversive elements, pro¬ 
vided they are wealthy enough. 
Some system of licensing such as 
that followed in Czechoslovakia, 
where newspapers can be owned 
only by properly constituted 
organisations, whether political 
or non-political, would protect 
the public from deception and 
oligarchic rule. 

(5) Journalists themselves have 
complained of their servitude to 
financial interests. The power 
wielded by the great editors of the 
past, who built up the reputation 
of our best known national news¬ 
papers, is virtually unknown to¬ 
day. Reporters have seen their 
stories distorted or suppressed, 
while unsupported rumour is 
accepted for the purpose of fur¬ 
thering propaganda. Evidence 
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is now indulged in by the whole 
population. 

(3) Advertising is a legitimate 
occupation which has naturally 
grown in extent with the growth 
of industry and trade generally. 
Advertisers do not influence the 
policy of newspapers directly in 
the pushing of their products, and 
there is no evidence of any in¬ 
direct influence having been exer¬ 
cised. The interests of minorities 
can quite well be catered for by 
the running of periodicals. 

(4) What happens in other 
countries has no bearing on events 
in Britain. The freedom from 
corruption of British official and 
commercial life is known through¬ 
out the world, and is reflected in 
the absence of corruption in the 
Press. Policies of reform suitable 
to other countries are not neces¬ 
sarily workable in this. Czecho¬ 
slovakia, like all continental count¬ 
ries, is a country of small news¬ 
papers. It would be impossible 
in Britain to allocate the small 
number of national newspapers 
to the large number of organisa¬ 
tions which would compete for 
recognition. A country, too, which 
had its entire national life des¬ 
troyed by Nazi oppression is not 
in the same position as one where 
the Press forms an integral part 
of our cultural and financial life. 
But even if such reforms were 
possible there is no evidence that 
control by organisations would 
result in any better presentation 
of news than control by individuals 
and business bodies. 

(5) Journalists have the remedy 
in their own hands to a large ex¬ 
tent. No journalist who objects 
to the political policy of a news¬ 
paper need work for it. Comment 
on and interpretation of news do 
not necessarily amount to falsi¬ 
fication, and most facts can be 
interpreted in more than one way. 
The existence of rival newspapers 
and of the B.B.C. news service, is 
a sufficient protection to the 
public. The Press Council, by 
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given to the Royal Commission 
on the Press showed the existence 
of these practices, which are 
bringing the profession of journa¬ 
lism into disrepute and creating 
an atmosphere of cynical unbelief 
among the public which is a 
menace to the rule of democracy. 

NUDISM 

Pro : (1) Clothing is unnatural 
and unhealthy. It is one of the 
artificial conditions which civilised 
man has created for himself, to his 
own harm. Exposure of the skin 
to light and air is one of the 
natural conditions of health. 
Essential vitamins are manu¬ 
factured in the body by the aid of 
sunlight. 

(2) By covering the skin man 
loses the normal reactions to 
changes of temperature and ren¬ 
ders himself more subject to colds 
and disease. 

(3) The more clothing one wears 
the more one's body loses its 
natural resistances and the more 
one feels cold. A man who is 
accustomed to go heavily clad feels 
no warmer than one who is used to 
wearing little or nothing. 

(4) Clothing encourages prudery 
by habitually hiding the body and 
so indirectly suggesting that it 
ought to be hidden. A healthy 
human body, hardy and bronzed 
everywhere and not just in 
patches, should be beautiful and 
strong and a pleasure to the eye. 

(5) People who are shocked by 
the nude are of two types : those 
who dislike the unusual (most 
people do, except perhaps the very 
young) because it puts them to the 
trouble of readjusting their men¬ 
tal habits ; and those who project 
their own evil thoughts into the 
world around them. 

(6) Many people, especially 
women, become obsessed by the 
importance of dress, and so it 
becomes a source of extravagant 
display and of wasted time and 
money. 


ventilating and pronouncing on 
the grievances brought before it, 
can act as a deterrent to the worst 
excesses. 


Con : (1) For the white races 
clothing is necessary in most parts 
of the world as a protection against 
cold and damp or against strong 
sunlight. If nudism were the 
general rule, many countries in 
which white men now live com¬ 
fortably would be uninhabitable 
for them, and the white popula¬ 
tion of the globe (or such of it as 
survived) would have to concen¬ 
trate in narrowly restricted areas. 

(2) Clothing is one of the means 
by which man extends his con¬ 
quest over nature. Suitably 
equipped, men may go to the 
Poles, up into the stratospheres 
or down to the bottom of the sea. 

(3) Clothes are as necessary as 
houses as a defence against the 
inclemencies of nature. Even 
primitive man wore skins and 
sought the shelter of caves. 
Nature provides the lower animals 
with fur or feathers; man must 
use his intelligence to provide his 
own protective covering. 

(4) Few people's bodies are 
beautiful enough to be pleasant 
to look upon. A certain degree 
of exposure to sun and air is of 
course beneficial, but nudism is 
neither necessary nor desirable. 
The effects on health are more like¬ 
ly to be harmful than otherwise. 
The remains of primitive man 
discovered by’ archaeologists fre¬ 
quently show signs of rheumatism. 

(5) It is not only the puritanical 
who are disgusted by nudism. 
All people of good taste dislike 
extremes, whether in dress or in 
undress. 

(6) The desire to adorn one’s 
body is natural to all mankind. 
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(7) To discard clothing is coura¬ 
geously to take advantage of 
modern knowledge of the laws of 
health. The fashions of the 
bathing beach (a slightly modified 
form of nudism), if more generally 
adopted, would greatly improve 
the average standard of health. 


PACIFISM 

Pro : (1) Pacifism is a belief 
which reflects the noblest aspira¬ 
tions of man. Throughout the 
Gospels Christ enjoined it on his 
followers, and all the so-called 
Christian nations, however much 
they may backslide in practice, 
profess lip-service to it. The early 
Christians survived and flourished 
precisely and only through the 
practice of passive resistance to 
persecution. It is also an essential 
article of the Buddhist faith. 
After a brief period of domination, 
the Moslems were forced to 
abandon their aim of conversion 
by conquest, and many surviving 
Moslem communities exist con¬ 
tentedly under alien domination. 

(2) That a pacifist attitude was 
not unpractical was shown by 
William Penn, who established 
peaceful relations with the Ameri¬ 
can Indians and was enabled to 
build up the colony of Penn¬ 
sylvania, whereas other colonists 
encountered bloody resistance. 

(3) The charge of cowardice is 
made against pacifists in times of 
national hysteria and for pro¬ 
paganda purposes. Men in mine¬ 
sweepers and ambulance units 
have saved many lives in war-time 
at the constant risk of their own, 
and absolute pacifists who refuse 
to take even this limited part in 
war have shown by their fortitude 
under violent persecution . that 
they are as brave as any soldier, 
perhaps braver than those whose 
fear of the herd drives them into 
battle. 


and is cognate with the love of 
beauty. Dress may be, and often 
is, both beautiful and artistic. 
Hence it is a means by which our 
aesthetic taste may find expression. 

(7) To discard clothing is to 
turn the tide of civilisation back¬ 
ward. Nudism is entirely un¬ 
practical. Clothing is healthy, com¬ 
fortable, and convenient. How can 
a man exist without his pockets ? 

Con : (1) It is disputable 

whether Christ was as pacific in 
outlook as pacifists suppose. 
Many of his sayings can be quoted 
to illustrate a more militant 
attitude. Countries adopting 
Buddhism have survived in a 
warlike world only by mutilating 
their doctrine beyond recognition. 
A third great religion, Islam, had 
holy war as an integral part of its 
beliefs, and established itself by 
direct military conquest. The 
Christian sects in general have 
abandoned passive resistance, re¬ 
cognising it to be unpractical. 

(2) Penn's pacifism had no 
lasting influence on the Indians, 
and was only suitable to the early 
stages of contact before they 
realised the intentions of the 
colonists. Pennsylvania very 
soon abandoned its Quaker form 
of government and became like 
other colonies. Pacifist communi¬ 
ties, from those of earliest man 
onward, have been short-lived 
and limited. The course of history 
is against their survival as such. 

(3) Pacifism is a refuge for 
people who for physical or emo¬ 
tional reasons cannot adjust them¬ 
selves to the rigours of life in the 
community. It is illogical in the 
modern world in that pacifists 
who refuse to defend their coun¬ 
tries in time of war are willing to 
owe their lives to the operations 
of the armed forces, and in peace¬ 
time to use the police force to 
protect their property. 

( 4 ) Questions at issue between 
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(4) The results of such wars as 
have been fought prove the error 
of expecting progress to follow 
the use of force. Especially in a 
modern war there are no true 
victors among the peoples as a 
whole, and the issues for which the 
war is fought are never settled 
by it. 

(5) War gives rise to vice, 
cruelty and meanness, and there 
is no one taking part in it who is 
not demoralised by it. The so- 
called warlike virtues arise simply 
from herd instinct. Pacifism 
represents those emotions which 
lift man from the animal level. 
Women, who are concerned with 
the propagation and nurturing of 
children, are particular sufferers 
from war and are natural pacifists. 

( 6 ) The stage which warlike 
preparations have reached, with 
the invention of the H-bomb and 
the possibility of complete anni¬ 
hilation for the human race, 
makes pacifism more than ever 
the only possible creed consistent 
with our survival. 


the various groupings of the 
human race can in the event only 
be solved by war. That professed 
aims are not always achieved is 
not relevant to argument, since 
these are not necessarily identical 
with the situations and stresses 
which are the real causes of the 
wars. Thus the 1914 war, although 
not fought for that purpose, 
brought about the liberation of 
many nations and classes of people 
from reactionary domination. 

(5) The waging of war by a 
country brings out some of the 
best instincts of its people, who 
often discover an idealism, 
brotherly love and generosity and 
willingness to co-operate with one 
another which tend to atrophy in 
peace-time. Even if war is a 
deplorable way of stimulating such 
virtues, it remains true that there 
is no inspiration in the pacifist creed 
for the mass of people, and this is 
not less true of women than of men. 

( 6 ) The existence of another 
new weapon does not change the 
situation, and a pacifist nation 
would merely be inviting its use. 


PARLIAMENT, REFORM OF : Devolution 


Pro : (1) The chief cause of the 
breakdown of the parliamentary 
machine, with the consequent loss 
of its prestige throughout the 
country, is the enormous pressure 
of business. Since 1874 at least. 
Parliament has been overworked, 
with the result that important 
legislation has not been passed ; 
money has been paid away for 
objects the Commons could not 
discuss; Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales have had their peculiar 
interests neglected ; the power of 
departments has increased to an 
alarming extent ; and efficient 
government is only possible if the 
Cabinet practically ignores the 
Commons. Worst of all, foreign 
affairs have passed out of the 
Commons' control. The system 
of committees for dealing with 
particular questions arouses no 


Con : (1) The collapse of Parlia¬ 
ment is due to more fundamental 
causes than physical insuffi¬ 
ciencies. The party system has 
wasted enormous amounts of time. 
The stupidity of members will, 
eventually, ruin even sectional 
parliaments. It is an exaggeration 
to say that matters of importance 
have been neglected. Ireland used 
to occupy an undue amount of 
Parliament's attention ; and Scot¬ 
land and Wales have had all the 
important bills they wanted. No 
reliance can be placed on statistics 
which purport to show that these 
parts of the British Isles have 
received inadequate attention, 
because one bill for Scotland may 
be more important and beneficial 
than twenty bills for England. 

(2) The removal of all local 
affairs would mean the inanition 
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interest in the members concerned, 
except that of obstructing business 
in the interests of their party. 

(2) Local affairs should be 
handed over to local Parliaments. 
It is immaterial to the principle 
whether, as some wish, Scotland, 
Wales, and England should have a 
Parliament each, or whether, as 
others wish, small areas based on 
geographical and economic con¬ 
siderations should be chosen. Such 
a federal system would not 
destroy the main principles of the 
United Kingdom, since the federal 
or central government would 
retain its supremacy. M.P.s might 
sit part of the year at Westminster 
and part in the local Parliaments. 

(3) Federal devolution in Great 
Britain would be the greatest step 
towards the establishment of a 
Commonwealth Parliament. 

(4) Decentralisation would re¬ 
infuse life into institutions that 
are now being attacked. By 
getting rid of purely local business, 
Parliament would be free to 
undertake the task which it is 
elected to perform, viz., to super¬ 
vise the estimates and criticise 
and control the Government's 
policy. Popular interference, if 
continuous, is beneficial. Devolu¬ 
tion by function is tantamount to 


of the federal body, since the 
electors would not be enthusiastic 
over foreign, Empire, and other 
business they did not understand. 
There would be constant bickering 
between the various parliaments, 
as no system of devolution would 
prevent the adoption of different 
policies on matters that seem 
local but really affect the whole 
country. 

(3) A Commonwealth Parliament 
can quite well be set up under 
present conditions. The federal 
Parliament could not become the 
Commonwealth Parliament by the 
representation of the Dominions, 
because Great Britain is a unit as 
regards several interests which are 
no concern of the Dominions. 

(4) (Some) If a federal govern¬ 
ment means that the uninformed 
masses are to direct foreign policy 
and dictate to the executive 
continually, it will not promote 
prosperity or success. 

(Some) Geographical political 
theories are out of date. Devolu¬ 
tion by function, not by area, is 
necessary. The constitution is 
worn out, and federal schemes 
merely try to postpone radical 
alterations. 


revolution, and the denial of 
political democracy. 

See also Imperial Federation. 


PARTY GOVERNMENT 

Pro : (1) Party government is 
desirable and beneficial, and in 
some form or other inevitable. 
Only if the government is directed 
by a coherent group with a settled 
policy can progress be made or 
public business be done. 

(2) Coalition experiments have 
generally been a failure. Especially 
in peace-time is a national coali¬ 
tion bad, because its place is 
regulated by the most conserva¬ 
tive section. If a Government 
receives its mandate from a suffi- 


Con : (1) On many questions 
there is a general measure of 
agreement. Yet to maintain the 
prestige of the party unimportant 
points arc necessarily used for 
purposes of obstruction. Proposals 
cease to be judged on their merits, 
but are judged on their supposed 
influence on the party fortunes. 

(2) Coalition government was 
eminently successful during the 
war of 1939 - 45 , when the com¬ 
plexion of the government had 
ceased to correspond with the- 
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cient majority of electors, then 
it has no right to abdicate from 
its position of supreme responsi¬ 
bility in attempting to share it 
with its defeated political oppo¬ 
nents. 

(3) Party government ensures 
a thorough discussion of all im¬ 
portant topics. There is no pos¬ 
sibility of collusion to rush 
measures through without 
publicity. 

(4) The group system has failed 
repeatedly on the Continent. It is 
a synonym for unstable Cabinets, 
intolerable intrigue and discredi¬ 
table scenes. 

(5) There only two real parties 
in the House of Commons today— 
the Labour Party and the Con- 

w 

servative Party. These correspond 
with the only two real forces in 
the State. In course of time the 
Liberals are bound to disappear; 
they are already ceasing to count 
as a balancing force and a two- 
party system is actually in force 
with no need for combinations 
and coalitions. 

(6) It is impossible to prevent 
the growth of parties under a 
representative system. Any such 
devices as ad hoc bodies built up 
to secure one reform and then dis¬ 
solved are academic and futile. 
All the disadvantages that are 
put down to party systems are 
inherent in political life of any 
kind. 

PAYMENT BY RESULTS IN 

Pro : (1) The workman paid 

by results is rewarded according 
to the energy, efficiency and initia¬ 
tive which he puts into his work. 
This is more just than the time¬ 
work system by which lazy and 
active, efficient and inefficient, 
get the same. Where payment by 
results is adopted, the morale of 
workmen goes up, and they take 
greater pride in their work. 

(2) Production is stimulated ; 
machines and plant are used to 


country's wishes in some ways 
and election was impracticable. 
There is no doubt that it called 
forth an immeasurably increased 
amount of devotion and hard work 
from the people. 

(3) Debate is reduced to a farce. 
A party government can always 
use its majority to enforce its will, 
and can stifle discussions by use 
of the closure. The net result is 
that the Cabinet is master of 
Parliament. 

(4) The group system ensures 
a greater elasticity of policy and 
greater responsibility for the in¬ 
dividual members. 

(5) Three parties in the House 
of Commons make a group system 
inevitable, for as the three parties 
approach equality government by 
one of them becomes more diffi¬ 
cult. Whatever advantages which 
formerly belonged to party govern¬ 
ment cannot be claimed for it 
now. 

(6) Party systems are full of 
dishonesty, log-rolling, secret in¬ 
fluences, and other evils, which 
destroy the uprightness and in¬ 
dependence of the individual and 
make politics at once servile and 
frivolous. Each change of govern¬ 
ment brings with it a change of 
policy, so that there is no stability 
in the conduct of the nation’s 
affairs. 


INDUSTRY 

Con : (1) The important thing 
in industry is the general standard 
of the workers and not nice dis¬ 
crimination of merit. Indeed, the 
inefficient worker may be just as 
hard-working as the most efficient. 
All piece-work systems sooner or 
later result in the cutting of prices 
for work done, and are more for 
the benefit of the employer than 
the worker. The logical issue of 
dealing according to results is the 
turning of the inefficient adrift. 
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the fullest extent and most econo¬ 
mically ; the workman gets higher 
wages and the employer higher 
profits ; and the consumer bene¬ 
fits by lower prices. This is parti¬ 
cularly so in the export industries 
and in building, where production 
will have to be maintained for 
years to come. Fears of victimisa¬ 
tion are groundless where a 
guaranteed minimum wage is also 
secured. 


(2) While production may in¬ 
crease in quantity, the final result 
is harmful to quality, which is 
harder to measure. In the building 
trade it is likely to lead to scamped 
work and the decline of honest 
craftsmanship. In many trades 
the work is non-rcpctitive and 
cannot be paid in this way. And 
in all trades worker is set in com¬ 
petition with worker to the dis¬ 
advantage of the spirit of the works 
and of the trade union. 


PEASANT PROPRIETORSHIP AND SMALL HOLDINGS 


Pro : (1) Peasant proprietor¬ 

ship encourages the growth of a 
sturdy, independent, and thrifty 
class of men who are in every 
way the backbone of the nation. 
It satisfies the requirements of 
the capable and self-reliant man 
who, perhaps, works badly under 
other people's orders. Determined 
men are enabled to start with a 
minimum of capital and to rise 
in the world. 

(2) Small holdings increase the 
population on the land, and bring 
into cultivation areas now 
deserted. The " magic of owner¬ 
ship " secures the best a man can 
produce from the land. Peasants 
pass on their qualities of hard 
work, etc., to their children, who 
escape the vices of the town- 
dweller. Rural depopulation is 
checked and the State depends 
less on unnatural urbanisation 
for its strength. The nation is 
insured against war; its foreign 
indebtedness is reduced ; and its 
resources arc developed. Land 
which is tilled intensively by 
peasants is more productive than 
large farms. Britain's agricultural 
future lies with the development 
of dairying and mixed farming, for 
which small holdings are suitable, 
provided that co-operative meth¬ 
ods of marketing are adopted, as is 
both feasible and likely. 

(3) The setting up of small 
holdings leads to more intensive 


Con : (1) Peasant proprietors 
and small holders, to judge from 
those countries where they flourish 
most, are sordid and conservative. 
They only survive at the cost of 
great toil by themselves and their 
families, who are sweated in¬ 
tolerably. The proportion of 
failures at starting and in bad 
seasons is very high, while success¬ 
ful peasants are only anxious to 
become ordinary farmers. Even 
so, the advantages are social 
rather than agricultural. 

(2) The trend of English agricul¬ 
ture has always been against the 
peasant. His children, at all times, 
have flocked into the towns, and 
rural depopulation is complained 
of in peasant communities. The 
best land is already occupied, and 
the largest part of England con¬ 
sists of clays and chalks only 
suitable for extensive cultivation. 
The nation’s strength comes from 
the plough, which small holders 
are least likely and least fitted to 
use, and from its stock farming 
and breeding, which requires 
large tracts of pasture land for 
grazing. The average small holder 
cannot hope to succeed as a 
dairy farmer. 

(3) Large farms are capable of 
intensive cultivation and they 
enjoy the advantages of organi¬ 
sation, for small holdings are 
uneconomical in management, 
labour, and buying and selling 
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cultivation, since the small holder 
is not content with the small 
return per acre that satisfies the 
farmer. As a result, on the Con¬ 
tinent and also in England, he has 
literally worked marvels. Market 
gardening is peculiarly suitable 
for him. Most English farms can¬ 
not, in any case, enjoy expert 
specialised management, as they 
are too small. 

(4) Disadvantages can be largely 
removed by adopting co-operation, 
so that the whole area of a small¬ 
holding colony becomes a single 
economic unit. The advantages 
of wholesale management are thus 
combined with those of individual¬ 
ism. Small holders have shown 
great powers of co-operation, and 
the system has triumphed in 
Denmark, Holland, and Belgium. 
They have carried out extensive 
works, bought machinery, and 
organised sales. 

(5) Small holdings are peculiarly 
suitable for farm colonies for 
the unemployed who wish to live 
on the land. Credit can be 
supplied by agricultural banks, 
and the settlers can co-operate. 

(6) They are the only way of 
raising the standard of agricul¬ 
tural workers' lives, since stan¬ 
dardised wages cannot be paid 
under the present system. They 
would offer an alternative to the 
agricultural labourer, and so raise 
wages under stress of competition. 


They cannot produce com or 
cattle, nor practise crop rotation, 
nor manure heavily, nor drain 
effectively. Market gardening is 
hazardous, as crops cannot be 
stored, nor is it capable of great 
expansion without lowering prices. 
The Continental peasant sur¬ 
vives on industrial crops like 
colza, grapes, and tobacco, which 
cannot be raised here. 

(4) The small holder is generally 
averse from co-operation, which in 
any event is not of much use for 
corn-growing and cattle-raising. 
Machinery which is wanted in 
several places at the same time is 
thus not available. Co-operation 
is most suitable for buying and 
selling, without which small 
holders fall into the hands of 
moneylenders and middle men. 

(5) They would have to take 
the worst land. State farms on 
the corporate system would be 
much more likely to succeed than 
an individual system that would 
crush out the weaker. The 
State's efforts to promote small 
holdings after the First World War 
were dismal failures. 

(6) Profit-sharing, State- 
managed agriculture, or indus¬ 
trialised farms, will do more to 
raise standards. Minimum wages 
already exist. Small holders are too 
much at the mercy of the local 
dealers and conditions to reach 
a uniform respectable standard. 


PREMATURE BURIAL : Are Preventive Tests Necessary ? 


Pro : (1) Owing to the absence 
in most countries of satisfactorv 
laws relative to the disposal of 
the dead, to hastiness in burying 
victims of epidemics, to the uncer¬ 
tainty of the signs of death, apart 
from actual decay, as well as 
certain cataleptic and other mor¬ 
bid states which counterfeit the 
appearances of death, the danger 
of living burial is a very real one. 

(2) Hundreds of cases of pre¬ 
mature burial are on record, while. 


Con : (1) The present laws and 
regulations are sufficient. Pre¬ 
mature burial may occur, but it 
must be exceedingly rare in 
Europe. The commonly accepted 
signs of death are admitted by all 
the best scientific men to be valid. 

i2 The "cases” are almost 
always unreliable and on investi¬ 
gation are proved to be worthless. 
Premature burial is a very good 
subject for newspaper scares, but 
that does not prove its seriousness. 
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if we are to believe the reality of 
the alleged “ spirit messages" 
from the other world, the pro¬ 
portion of people prematurely 
interred is surprisingly high. 

(3) Embalming, autopsy, burial, 
and cremation should be dis¬ 
couraged until all possible doubt 
is removed. Sudden death with¬ 
out extensive injury is most un¬ 
common. Decomposition is the 
only trustworthy evidence. 

( 4 ) Mortuaries should be erected 
where bodies not showing signs of 
decomposition should be kept, 
and experts should examine the 
bodies the day before the funeral. 
Failing this, the least that can be 
done is to insert a bottle of 
chloroform with a leaky stopper 
in the coftin. 


“ Spirit messages" are no 
evidence, as there is no proof they 
ever emanate from the dead (see 
Spiritualism). 

(3) Cremation is to be en¬ 
couraged, for it would prevent 
resuscitation after burial. In any 
case the system of certification 
for cremation, by which two 
qualified doctors must view the 
body and certify the cause of 
death, is a safeguard—not only 
against premature burial, but 
also against crime. 

(4) The erection of mortuaries 
would be an unnecessary expense, 
since the whole scare about pre¬ 
mature burial is nothing but a 
neurotic fad. Presumably, if a 
living but apparently dead body 
were put into the coffin, the 
shutting of the coffin would 
ensure speedy and painless death 
by suffocation. 


PREMIUM BONUS SYSTEM 

The Premium Bonus is one variety of bonus systems. These are numerous and com¬ 
plicated, but depend mainly on rewarding workers on the basis of increased output. 1 he 
general principle of the Premium Bonus is that instead of fixing a piece-work pnee for the job, 
the employer fixes a M basis time,” in which the job ought to be accomp .shed. If it is done 
in less time, the workman is paid, over and above the standard time-work rate, a bonus pro¬ 
portionate in some way to the time saved. There arc many systems, c.g., Halsey (the simplest). 
Rowan, Bedaux. 


Pro : (1) The Premium Bonus 
gives an incentive to the worker 
in the shape of increased wages 
for increased work. The em¬ 
ployer does not pay for all the 
time saved on each job, but only 
for a part of it. His overhead 
charges are reduced by the full 
employment of his machines, 
and he is thus put in the way of 
meeting competition. Whereas 
under a plain piece-work system 
an employer's costs may not 
decrease very much per unit of 
output, under this system great 
economies are effected. 

(2) The injustice and dishonesty 
charged by some workers against 
the system is met by a fair and 
liberal estimate of the “ basis 
times." It is much better for the 
workers than the piece-rate system 


Con : (1) The Premium Bonus 
has all the disadvantages of 
" payment by results" on the 
worker and on the goods made. 
In addition, it tries to get more 
from the worker and at the same 
time pay him less. Its evil nature 
is shown by the fact that often 
employers have introduced it first 
almost casually by offering work¬ 
men extra money on pay day, 
and letting them work the system 
or not as they pleased. 

(2) The dishonesty of the 
system is not rectified by setting 
up a false standard as a " basis." 
Fundamentally it is an attempt 
to get a lot by giving a little. In 
the hands of self-seeking em¬ 
ployers, it would bear very harshly 
upon the workers. 

(3) The figures quoted show 
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under which they are charged 
with losses such as waste of time 
in delivering materials, or waste 
of time due to lack of co-ordination 
between different departments. 

( 3 ) Bedaux Limited, the busi¬ 
ness concern responsible for the 
best known of these devices, 
claimed in 1933 that the results of 
their system "in over 200 plants in 
different industries during the 
past eleven years have been an 
increase of production of 44 per 
cent, accompanied by an average 
reduction of labour costs of 20 per 
cent, and an increase of labour 
earnings of 15 per cent." 


that the workers receive only a 
small share of the advantages (for 
which, however, they have to 
work much harder). It is practic¬ 
ally impossible for the average 
worker to check the bonus due, 
and the utmost secrecy surrounds 
the methods used in working out 
rest allowances. The introduction 
of the Bedaux system has caused 
many strikes in Britain and else¬ 
where. 


See also Industrial Psychology, Applied ; Payment by Results ; 

Scientific Management. 


PRISON REFORM 

Pro : (1) The objects of im¬ 
prisonment are the protection of 
society and the reclamation of the 
criminal. The prison can be made 
one of the chief agencies for the 
latter. Our present prison system 
still does too little to reform the 
criminal, hence the number of 
recidivists. Even the Borstal 
system, though an advance on 
previous methods, is not beyond 
criticism. It follows too closely 
the ideas of the English Public 
School, with its emphasis on 
loyalty, patriotism, and esprit de 
corps —ideals so remote from the 
previous experiences of these boys 
that they tend to breed hypocrisy 
rather than honesty and inde¬ 
pendence. 

( 2 ) Every prisoner should be 
considered mentally sick and given 
the special psychological treat¬ 
ment adapted to his case. 

( 3 ) The present system has 
several serious defects. The slavish 
discipline enforced destroys all 
independence in the prisoners. 
Some of the work exacted is futile, 
and the machinery used out of 
date. Creative activity, even for 
the better-class prisoners, is rarely 
allowed, though on the Continent 


Con : (1) The duty of the State 
is to the public as well as to 
the individual. Advocates of 
" pleasanter prisons " are apt to 
forget that a term of imprison¬ 
ment must do more than merely 
reform the criminal. It is of the 
first importance that it should 
act as a deterrent, not only upon 
the criminal himself, but upon 
others who might be tempted to 
follow his example. 

(Some) The prison system has, 
in fact, gradually been humanised 
and transformed by administra¬ 
tive measures, so that the old 
strictures no longer apply. The 
Borstal and probation systems 
prevent most of those whose 
characters are capable of reform 
from entering prison till they have 
had an excellent chance of making 
good, so that prisons now have 
only to deal with a residue. 

( 2 ) The whole reformatory sys¬ 
tem is a fad. It leads to gross 
hypocrisy on the part of the 
prisoners, whose sole idea is to 
escape proper punishment and 
obtain release, often enough in 
order to commit another crime. 

( 3 ) Such conclusions are drawn 
from observations made by crimin- 
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literary composition is freely per¬ 
mitted. The net result is that the 
prisoners are not fitted to find 
work or resume a normal life in 
society ; instead they often de¬ 
velop various kinds of mental 
disorders which render them a 
misery to themselves and a menace 
to others. 

(4) Educational work in prisons, 
voluntary or otherwise, needs 
extension and development. Those 
institutions which are too remote 
to permit of this should be done 
away with. 

(Some) Criminals may be 
divided into three classes : politi¬ 
cal, passional, and habitual. The 
last are the most numerous and 
will be found to exhibit certain 
abnormal characteristics, e.g., 
heads of an unusual shape, liability 
to epilepsy, scrofula, sullenness. 
These facts point to the conclusion 
that crime ought to be regarded 
as a disease, and treated medically 
rather than punitively. 

(5) Most law-breakers ofiend 
through economic pressure. Others 
are physically degenerate and 
therefore fitted for occupational or 
education centres, or else suffer 
from obsessions and mental weak¬ 
nesses which it is the proper func¬ 
tion of the psychopathologist to 
treat. Recent advances, notably 
in connection with psycho-analy¬ 
sis, now make such treatment 
very hopeful. A few real moral 
degenerates who are past hope 
should be kept in mental hos¬ 
pitals. The handful who are 
deliberately, and so to speak in¬ 
excusably, habitual criminals, 
ought to be sent to a penal colony. 
The present system deals ade¬ 
quately with none of these several 
classes. If each prisoner were 
given on release a fully stamped 
insurance card, enabling him to 
draw unemployment insurance 
until he found a job, all those un¬ 
fortunates who are now driven by 
poverty to crime would be given 
a decent chance. The cost would 


ologists on nervous subjects. 
When prisoners were allowed more 
freedom, they corrupted one 
another to an incredible extent. 

(4) Incorrigible offenders should 
be shut up for life, as dangerous 
to society. Other offenders should 
be treated with the utmost 
severity, to prevent repetitions of 
the offences and as warnings to 
others. 

(Some) The “ science " of crimi¬ 
nology, especially Lombroso's ver¬ 
sion, which no one can defend, 
is largely made up of theories and 
distorted facts. Many of the 
traits so loudly announced as 
criminal have no necessary con¬ 
nection with ciime, and are con¬ 
stantly found in people who have 
shown no criminal tendencies at 
all. But if true, it does not seem 
worth while to burden ourselves 
for the sake of a doubtful cure, 
when the only logical remedy for 
the criminal class would be ex¬ 
termination. In any case, the 
theory is dangerous; it puts 
people into the none too reliable 
hands of experts, and relaxes the 
idea of responsibility. 

(5) Most of the psychological 
theories of crime rest on shaky 
foundations, and have yet to be 
demonstrated. The treatment 
suggested tends to be objection¬ 
able in itself, and would be very 
difficult, tedious, and expensive. 
The criminal code is concerned not 
with antecedents, causes, and ex¬ 
pectations, but only with the facts 
of crime. To allow a discharged 
prisoner to draw unemployment 
benefit is equivalent to paying a 
man to keep out of prison. It 
would be an unwarrantable charge 
on the public finances. 

(6) Elmira was long a by-word 
for the prisoners had a much better 
time inside than outside its walls 
New York State declined to sup¬ 
port it. Sing Sing also has been 
reorganised on the old lines. 

(7) Punishment must be to 
some extent retributive, to satisfy 
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be less than that of maintaining a 
man in prison. 

( 6 ) The Elmira State Reforma¬ 
tory in New York, Sing Sing 
Prison under Osborne, the Neu- 
dorf Convent Prison near Vienna, 
and other such places, have been 
successful in their humane 
methods of dealing with their 
inmates. Especially has the 
encouragement of self-reliance and 
ordered social life been followed 
by marked improvement. Similar 
experiments here are on too small 
a scale. 

(7) The diet is badly balanced 
and inadequate for health. Special 
punishment which involves a 
reduction of the already wretched 
diet and temporary deprivation 
of bedding and reading facilities, 
should be abolished. Above all, 
flogging should be completely 
done away with, for it has been 
proved by statistics to have no 
deterrent effect whatever. 

( 8 ) The hardened criminal has 
no fear of our prisons. In the 
times when punishment was 
savage, crime was more rampant 
than it is today. This is another 
example of the ineffectiveness of 
drastic methods. 

(9) The system of imprisonment 
for debt needs drastic reform. 
Thousands of people have been 
sent to prison for non-payment of 
fines, or of maintenance or bas¬ 
tardy orders. That the number 
of such committals varies with 
the rate of unemployment suggests 
that in many cases payment was 
impossible. In some instances a 
certain amount of compulsion is 
necessary, but this can be met by 
the establishment of special types 
of workhouse, where the prisoners 
can wipe off their debts by their 
own earnings. At present the 
liability for debt is often cancelled 
by imprisonment, although the 
debt has not been paid. In cases 
of offences against property, resti¬ 
tution should be enforced bv law. 
At present there is little or no 


the outraged sentiments of the 
community and of the criminal's 
victims. Much of the concern for 
the criminal is due to a perverted 
sympathy which forgets the suffer¬ 
ing of those whom he has wronged. 

( 8 ) If prison is to be reformed, 
let it be made more unpleasant. 
For several classes of offender, 
against both person and property, 
it is at present quite inadequate 
as a deterrent, and bears no rela¬ 
tion to the damage he has inflicted. 
Many of our honest slum-dwellers 
have to endure harder conditions 
than our old “ lags." 

(9) The Money Payments Act 
of 1935 has already improved 
matters in this respect by making 
necessary a second appearance of 
defaulters in court before com¬ 
mittal. There might be trouble 
with the trade unions about com¬ 
petition with prison-labour if 
prisoners were paid enough to 
make such a scheme feasible. 
Restitution for damage to property 
would be practicable only where 
the crime was exclusively against 
property. Legal complications 
would be endless. 
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attempt to compensate the person 
wronged, and young people on pro¬ 
bation have been known to be 
still spending the proceeds of their 
wrong-doing ! 

See also Indeterminate Sentences and Corporal Punishment. 

PROFESSIONALISM IN FOOTBALL AND CRICKET 


Pro : (1) Professional sports¬ 

men today are paid openly, where¬ 
as formerly players were paid by 
the clubs secretly out of gate re¬ 
ceipts. If professionals were 
abolished, secret payments would 
be revived. The modern profes¬ 
sional is a true sportsman who 
is paid for his skill as good 
musicians arc paid for theirs. 

(2) The professionals set a 
standard for amateurs. It is under 
their guidance that games develop. 

(3) Games are ennobling and 
affect the characters of the pro¬ 
fessionals just as much as those of 
amateurs. Professionals at sport 
are no more exposed to demorali¬ 
sation than professional actors or 
professional musicians. 

(4) In cricket it is admitted 
that professionalism is necessary 
and an unmixed benefit. Amateurs 
can rarely spend the time required 
in first-class matches, and there is 
real need for professional coaches. 

(5) Football provides thousands 
with a healthy occupation for 
Saturday afternoons. They could 
not play themselves, because there 
is no room. In proportion, the 
number of amateur players has 
increased with the growth of pro¬ 
fessionalism. 

(8) Football clubs are only com¬ 
mercial by accident. Transfer 
fees prevent the too frequent 
migration of players. Control by 
the Football Association prevents 
serious abuses, and the Players' 
Union exists to secure for its 
members the same rights as other 
workers. In practice all but the 
very rich amateur sportsmen are 
forced to recoup their expenses by 


Con : (1) Professionalism in all 
games, but especially in football, 
tends to lower the tone by intro¬ 
ducing a commercial element. 
Association football has become 
a business, though Rugby Union, 
where the amateur is supreme, is 
just as good a game. In first-class 
Association matches amateurs are 
practically crowded out. 

(2) Games, eg., lawn tennis, 
develop quite satisfactorily under 
amateurs. If they did not. it ought 
to be recognised that their object 
is sport, not development. 

(3) Professionalism is degrading 
to the character. The game is 
turned into a competition in which 
players try to win for the benefit of 
the firm that hires them and its 
popularity with the spectators 
who pay the gate money. 

(4) Professionalism is much less 
harmful in cricket. Nevertheless, 
championship games are ruined 
by being turned into duels be¬ 
tween the opposing professionals. 
Cricket is also almost free of the 
transfer system, and is less sus¬ 
ceptible of dishonesty in the play¬ 
ing. 

(5) People should play, not 
look on. The ordinary football 
crowd contains a percentage of 
the worst type of town dwellers. 
Gambling, competitions, and other 
evils are the concomitants of the 
professional game. 

(6) Transfer fees are hopelessly 
immoral. Football clubs have 
ceased to be social bodies and 
have become companies whose 
first regard is money-making. The 
debasing of amateur status by 
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seeking the patronage of com¬ 
mercial interests, and it has been 
proposed to compensate amateurs 
in international matches for lost 
working time, since only in this 
way can Britain hold her own 
against the competition of other 
countries where international 
sportsmen are sponsored by the 
State. 


PROFIT-SHARING 

Pro : (1) As the worker creates 
to a large degree the profits 
pocketed by the capitalist, it is 
only right that he should be al¬ 
lowed a share in them. Though he 
cannot directly contribute to 
losses in bad years, he may do so 
indirectly by the establishing of 
a reserve fund and by foregoing 
bonuses in good years. 

(2) Under the present system 
an employee has no interest in the 
success of a business or in the 
prevention of waste or of damage 
to machinery. Profit-sharing im¬ 
proves the quality and leads to an 
increase in the quantity of the 
output. 

(3) It has generally succeeded 
very well where it has been tried, 
especially where there is some pro¬ 
vision for the workers to take up 
shares in the company; some¬ 
times they may have a seat on 
the directorate. Failures have 
been due to employers' attempts 
to use the system as a weapon 
against trade unionism. 

(4) Profit-sharing brings worker 
and capitalist together. Strikes 
are prevented, industrial unrest 
avoided, and all sides benefit. The 
South Metropolitan Gas Company 
had a quarter of a century and 
more of harmony, and in 1936 , 
Lord Nuffield set up a fund of 
over £ 2 , 000,000 by which his 
workpeople not only could be¬ 
come shareholders but also could 
themselves share in the adminis¬ 
tration of the fund. 


other countries is no excuse for 
imitation by our own. 


Con : (1) As long as workers 
have no share in losses as well as 
in profits, any scheme for profit- 
sharing amounts to charity on the 
part of the employer. The em¬ 
ployee has no claim beyond the 
competitive value of his labour; 
profits depend on the wisdom and 
skill of the employer in using his 
capital. 

(Some) Profit-sharing is a con¬ 
cealed form of paying wages, and 
peculiarly unjust because it is not 
reasonable to invite men to re¬ 
ceive more or less remuneration 
for their services in consequence 
of causes entirely beyond their 
control. The details and rates are 
generally at the mercy of the em¬ 
ployer, and are used to depress 
standard wages. Trade unions, 
knowing that their activities bring 
better results, frowm on profit- 
sharing. 

(2) It is only occasionally that 
workers get a sufficient share to 
interest them. In the whole of the 
schemes operating in Britain the 
number of non-sharers is as great 
as the number of sharers. Pay¬ 
ment by results is a much more 
efficient method of encouraging 
increased production. 

(3) Its success is greatest where 
labour forms but a comparatively 
small part of the costs of pro¬ 
duction, e.g., with gas. At least 
half the schemes initiated have 
failed, and most of them are in¬ 
tended to isolate the workers from 
the trade union influences. 
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(5) Profit-sharing is especially 
suitable for agriculture, where 
regulation by trade union methods 
is difficult owing to the variation 
between local conditions. It 
incorporates many of the advan¬ 
tages which are claimed for a 
co-operative system, but without 
involving any new departures in 
management or changes in habit. 

( 6 ) Profit-sharing could be or¬ 
ganised nationally, with a Ministry 
of Profits to pool and distribute 
them. The form of the Coal Mines 
Agreement operating up to 1926 
shows a precedent for this. It 
would be a suitable arrangement 
for industries where nationalisa¬ 
tion was not feasible, and is in 
general far more desirable. 


PROHIBITION 

Pro : (1) Where liberty in the 
consumption of drinks containing 
alcohol leads to licence, and 
licence to such evils as are ap¬ 
parent, the State should interfere 
to prohibit their use. 

(2) It is erroneous to suppose 
that the suppression of one evil 
leads to the creation of others to 
replace it. That has not been the 
case in history where great social 
advances have taken place. 

(3) Prohibition has been a 
success time and again. It in¬ 
creases a country's industrial 
efficiency and the prosperity of 
the working classes. Many leaders 
of industry and of religion support 
it. In a country like Britain, with 
an efficient police force and a tradi¬ 
tional respect for the law, evasion 
would be negligible. 

(4) To impose the will of a mi¬ 
nority on the majority of a demo¬ 
cratic community is no uncommon 
thing in this or other countries. 


(4) Profit-sharing is no cure for 
our evil industrial system. It 
merely leagues a section of capi¬ 
talists and workers together to 
exploit the consumers. It is often 
made an excuse for getting a con¬ 
tract of service which turns the 
worker into a temporary serf. 

(5) Agriculture has proved in 
the event as susceptible of trade 
union organisation as other in¬ 
dustries. Agricultural conditions 
can also be improved by industria¬ 
lising farms. Profit-sharing is least 
applicable, because labour is such 
a large item in the cost of produc¬ 
tion. It lacks the element of inde¬ 
pendence of individual producers 
which is fundamental to a co¬ 
operative system. 

(6) No national scheme could 
be worked owing to the complex 
difficulties that would face it. 
Profits are best shared on a 
national scale by a special tax on 
them, the revenue from it to be 
returned to the country as a whole. 


Con : (1) Prohibition is a gross 
attack on the liberty of the indivi¬ 
dual. The existence of a small 
proportion of admittedly evil 
results is no excuse for victimising 
the bulk of the population any 
more than cases of gluttony or 
unsound habits of diet justify the 
State in saying what people shall 
and shall not eat. 

(2) The imposition of total ab¬ 
stinence or something like it by 
force would suppress much good 
with the evil, and replace one evil 
by others which might be worse. 
Prohibition is a symptom of an 
unsound view of sociological prob¬ 
lems : drunkenness is less a cause 
than an effect of bad social con¬ 
ditions. 

(3) Prohibition in America Iras 
been tried and abandoned. It was 
the product of a neurotic Puritan¬ 
ism, which attained its ends by 
corruption and log-rolling. It in¬ 
creased the use of other drugs. 
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and the results are rarely serious 
under modem conditions. The 
imposition of the will of the ma¬ 
jority on the minority is the estab¬ 
lished rule in most States today, 
where serious issues are at stake. 
Prohibition is advocated openly 
in Britain, as it was in America, 
and, however desirable, will come 
only with the general consent of 
the electorate. 

( 5 ) Palliative measures, which 
have now been adopted by anti¬ 
prohibitionists only because they 
fear defeat, are not adequate to 
deal with the colossal waste and 
suffering due to alcoholic indul¬ 
gence. 


encouraged defiance and mockery 
of the law, developed widespread 
corruption in the ranks of public 
officials, and weakened the senti¬ 
ment and practice of friendship. 
It removed or distorted a whole 
group of social habits without put¬ 
ting anything in their place, while 
its effects on the generation grow¬ 
ing up were thoroughly bad, for 
they were surrounded by an atmo¬ 
sphere of contempt towards public 
authority. 

( 4 ) Elsewhere Prohibition, es¬ 
sentially an attack on liberty, 
has only been put in practice by 
underhand methods, which have 
enabled a minority to decide the 
fate of the majority. 

( 5 ) All the evils which consti¬ 
tute the alleged justification of 
this policy can be removed, and 
in fact are being removed, by 
education, by improvements in 
social conditions, and by the efforts 
of the manufacturers of alcoholic 
liquors, who are no more ena¬ 
moured of excess than their 
opponents. Often their proposals 
are thwarted by the fanaticism of 
these opponents. 


See also Abstinence, Total ; Local Option ; State Purchase of 

the Liquor Traffic. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


Pro : (1‘ The present system of 
election produces unrepresentative 
Parliaments. It may reverse a 
national verdict. In 1929. for 
example, the Labour Party polled 
fewer votes than the Conservatives 
but obtained 32 more seats in the 
House of Commons. On the other 
hand, a majority may obtain 
much more than its fair share of 
seats, i.e., of power, so that rep¬ 
resentation in the House of Com¬ 
mons is dangerously one-sided. In 
1950 the Labour Party polled 
13,230,000 votes to the Conserva¬ 
tives' 12,300,000 and obtained 
16 less seats, while the Liberals 
with 2,600,000 votes gained only 6. 
Our present system is indeed a 


Con : (1) On the whole, the 
present system is fair, and its 
shortcomings affect all parties 
about equally. The weight of public 
opinion is reasonably reflected in 
the Parliaments elected, and any 
undue predominance which the 
present system appears to give to 
one-party government is offset by 
the influence of other manifesta¬ 
tions of public opinion. 

( 2 ) Under proportional repre¬ 
sentation minorities would still 
be unrepresented at by-elections, 
which often have an influence on 
policy much greater than their 
immediate bearing on the state of 
the parties in the Commons. The 
difficulties of the present system 
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gamble and it frequently 
works in a way contrary to the 
intention and spirit of self- 
government. Further, it unneces- 
sarily weakens the personnel of 
Parliament. The swing of the pen¬ 
dulum acts without discrimina¬ 
tion ; it summarily dismisses from 
Parliament many of those most 
competent to serve the nation. 

( 2 ) Under proportional repre¬ 
sentation the House of Commons 
would represent the nation fairly. 
The majority would have a ma¬ 
jority of seats, and substantial 
minorities would be represented 
in accordance with their strength. 

It is implicit in the right to vote 
that the voter should have his 
vote represented in Parliament. 
When there are three parties, the 
anomalies of our present system 
are increased, but the need for 
reform was apparent and reform 
was demanded when there were 
only two substantial parties. 

( 3 ) Today, if the House of Com¬ 
mons is not representative, if it is 
weak in personnel, it loses respect. 
The House of Commons will retain 
its great authority only if it is in 
reality representative of the na¬ 
tion. The excessive powers exer¬ 
cised by the party machine tend 
to diminish the prestige of Parlia¬ 
ment. With proportional repre¬ 
sentation Members of Parliament 
would have greater freedom from 
caucus control; they could, with¬ 
out giving up their main principles, 
take independent action where 
they deemed it in the national 
interest to do so, and yet secure 
re-election. 

( 4 ) One scheme submitted to 
Parliament provided for consti¬ 
tuencies returning some five 
members each. Such consti¬ 
tuencies provide no room for the 
one-ideaed candidate. Those 
returned would be the ablest of 
the party politicians and in addi¬ 
tion some others known and 
approved by virtue of their person¬ 
ality or previous public service. 

F.&C.-I 


REPRESENTATION 

might be met by the less funda¬ 
mental method of the second 
ballot (q.v.). 

(Some) Present tendencies in¬ 
dicate that we shall eventually 
return to the fundamental charac¬ 
teristic of British opinion of being 
roughly divided into two parts, 
represented presumably by Con¬ 
servative and Labour Parties. 

( 3 ) The House of Commons has 
lost prestige in recent years for 
quite different reasons—the in¬ 
creasing complexity of public 
affairs is one of the chief. Its 
position is not to be restored by 
any mechanical devices such as 
proportional representation. It is 
significant that in the debate on 
the Representation of the People 
Bill in 1948. the Conservative 
opposition did not speak in favour 
of proportional representation, 
although the operation of the 
present system lost them many 
seats in 1945. 

( 4 ) Proportional representation 
would cause a great increase in 
the number of candidates and 
members whose programmes were 
limited to special fads and crot¬ 
chets. This would make the House 
farcical, stultify politics, and be 
unrepresentative, for the more 
successful it was, the more cer¬ 
tainly it would turn representa¬ 
tives into delegates isolated and 
futile. 

( 5 ) The independent men would 
in practice represent local in¬ 
terests. Everyone with good 
qualifications for political life can 
enter it through one great party 
or another, for their bases are 
broad. If proportional representa¬ 
tion were to suceed, the House of 
Commons would come to resemble 
the traditional French Chamber of 
Deputies, where a stable govern¬ 
ment with a settled policy was 
almost unknown, because there 
were so many groups and sub¬ 
groups which could only be got to 
work together after much log¬ 
rolling and intrigue. The state of 
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( 5 ) Under proportional repre¬ 
sentation Members of Parliament 
would to a great extent continue 
to be associated with parties, and 
parties would in general form the 
basis of government. Govern¬ 
ments would, where necessary, 
be formed by a frank co-operation 
of parties in respect of policies 
held in common. That is, they 
would be less partisan and more 
national in character. The Scan¬ 
dinavian countries use propor¬ 
tional representation in all their 
elections, with the result that their 
governments are both stable and 
democratic. In France, where the 
second ballot and not proportional 
representation was used, the 
French deputy up to 1958 was in 
bondage to the multiplicity of 
minority parties on whose support 
he had to depend for election at 
the second ballot, and he was 
forced to compromise on many 
issues in order to keep that sup¬ 
port. 

(6) The single transferable vote 
form of proportional representa¬ 
tion has been embodied in many 
Acts of the British Parliament. 
In Eire there have been several 
elections under this system. The 
political campaigns there are 
nation-wide; there are no un- 

..tested seats, and the polling 
is high (82 per cent in 1948). A 
party which fails to obtain a clear 
majority over the other parties 
cannot govern alone, and such 
a situation as that of the 1929 
Labour Government in Britain is 
impossible. 

( 7 ) The greatest corruption oc¬ 
curs in small single-member con¬ 
stituencies in which the result can 
be turned by those electors who, 
seeking their own sectional in¬ 
terests. are influenced by dema¬ 
gogic promises. The adoption of 
proportional election by New 
York City is considered to have 
diminished the corruption which 
formerly reigned there to a start¬ 
ling degree. 


affairs was undoubtedly respon¬ 
sible in large measure for the abdi¬ 
cation by the French voter of his 
constitutional rights in 1958. 

(6) There are so many varieties 
of the system that deductions can¬ 
not be made from successes re¬ 
ported from abroad, where con¬ 
ditions are very different from 
those in this country. The com¬ 
plexities of voting and counting 
confuse the voter, and are some¬ 
times unfair to candidates. Second 
ballots would remove the only 
real cause of complaint and are 
much simpler. 

( 7 ) While petty bribery might 
vanish, the subtler forms of curry¬ 
ing the favour of constituencies 
would be developed. There would 
be a general campaign to obtain 
the votes of small sections which 
ran no candidates. The wealthy or 
astute man would be at a greater 
advantage than before in being 
able to canvass a huge area. Ex¬ 
penses. already proliibitive for all 
but the chief parties, would in¬ 
crease. Not mechanical devices, 
but education and a better spirit, 
are the cure for political evils. 
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Pro : (1) In the last century, 
when Britain was for a long time 
the only industrialised country 
and her exports found a ready 
market throughout the world, 
free trade was an appropriate 
system and of benefit both to 
Britain and to the agricultural 
countries with which she traded. 
Since those days other countries 
have become industrialised, and 
some have even outstripped Bri¬ 
tain in the degree of their indus¬ 
trialisation. Protection is neces¬ 
sary now in order to protect 
Britain's industry, especially new 
industries, from foreign compe¬ 
tition. Since the war of 1939 
upset the delicate balance of 
British trade, it has become even 
more necessary in order to prevent 
unrestricted imports from in¬ 
creasing the national deficit. The 
removal of controls would simply 
lead to chaos and national ruin. 

( 2 ) World-wide Free Trade 
would leave the poorer countries 
at the mercy of the most wealthy. 
The general trend now is towards 
a system of bilateral agreements 
and preferences. The agreement 
to whittle away Imperial Pre¬ 
ferences was a disaster, since it 
exposes our only protected mar¬ 
kets to the pressure of foreign 
competition. 

( 3 ) Protection of our agriculture 
is particularly necessary if Bri¬ 
tain's productivity is to be raised. 
Free trade in the last century was 

, responsible in the last analysis for 
the decay of farming in Britain, 
when our predominance in 
industry tempted so many workers 
away from the land. The perils of 
such a policy were exposed in 
two wars, in the first of which we 
came near to starvation through 
neglect of our agriculture and 
dependence on imports. Without 
a guaranteed market and adequate 
prices farmers will not take the 
risks involved in increasing pro- 


Con : ( 1 ) Now that Britain is 
forced to accept imports in order 
to secure markets the effect of a 
high tariff policy can only be di¬ 
sastrous. Imposition of a tariff is 
invariably followed by retaliation 
from purchasing countries. The 
general effect is thus to reduce the 
yield from exports and increase the 
price of imports. This can only 
lead to a progressive paralysis of 
world trade, and is particularly 
disastrous in these days when 
financial relations between coun¬ 
tries play such an important part. 

( 2 ) On the contrary, high tariff 
walls diminish trade between the 
poorer countries and weaken them 
in relation to the wealthy. The 
wealthy countries are those which 
are self-sufficient and can manage 
without imports, and are thus 
comparatively unaffected by the 
imposition of tariffs. This fact 
was recognised by the European 
nations which—including Britain 
—have agreed to the principle 
of general lowering of tariff walls 
and bilateral preferences. Imper¬ 
ial Preferences have become out- 
of-date since the processes of 
war have changed the relations, 
both industrial and financial, 
between Britain and the Domi¬ 
nions. 

( 3 ) The decay of British farm¬ 
ing up to 1939 was due less to the 
pressure of foreign competition 
than to the conservatism of far¬ 
mers and their resistance to new 
methods and technical improve¬ 
ments. A system of subsidies 
means in practice encouragement 
of inefficiency, and does not bene¬ 
fit the country since the most 
profitable subsidised crops are not 
necessarily the most suitable. 
Some crops such as wheat cannot 
be grown in sufficient quantity in 
Britain, and are the subject of 
competition to buy throughout 
the world rather than restriction 
of import. Protection of British 
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duction. especially now that our 
trade agreements generally in¬ 
volve the import of food. Already 
the phenomenal progress of Bri¬ 
tish farming since 1939 has been 
slowed down by the partial with¬ 
drawal of incentives. 

( 4 ) Relaxation of import re¬ 
strictions would in the end un¬ 
doubtedly mean a falling off in 
employment which would not be 
compensated for by any increase 
in export trade. The country 
with the highest tariff scale at 
present—the United States of 
America—is also the most pros¬ 
perous, and its world predomi¬ 
nance in the economic sphere is 
daily increasing. 


agriculture amounts in practice to 
the destruction of the natural 
balance of British agriculture in 
the pursuit of a self-sufficiency 
which is in actual fact unobtain¬ 
able. 

( 4 ) The subsidising of exports 
at the expense of the home con¬ 
sumer, together with the restric¬ 
tion of “ inessential " imports, 
produces in the long run a situa¬ 
tion where the incentive to pro¬ 
duce is destroyed. It leads to a 
shortage of consumer goods and 
a consequent rise in prices and 
finally ends in outright inflation. 
Free trade keeps prices low and 
the country's economy stable. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


The three main schools of Tsycho-analysis are the follower of Freud of Jung, an do 
Adler. Other people have proposed a combination of the teachings of these three. 1 ne 
common doctrine of them all is that many of our states of mind and many of our actions il 
not most, are largely determined by •• unconscious wishes and memories. The Freudians 
have stressed the importance of our love and sex relationships, Jung and 
general idea of the “ libido ” or life-force, and Adler the instinct of seH-pjescrvaUon and 
self-expression, which, when thwarted, produces an “ inferiority complex Needless to say, 
the whole subject is difficult and technical, but there are several general arguments worm 
mentioning. 


Pro : ( 1 ) Many of our actions 
and emotions cannot be accounted 
for by causes we can ourselves 
discover. They are clearly in¬ 
fluenced by other things unknown 
to us consciously. Psycho-analytic 
technique shows that there is an 
active part of our mind of which 
we are not aware, and that this 
affects even those of our actions 
for which there appears to be 
adequate motive in our conscious 
life. This ** unconscious " mental 
activity comes out in a confused 
form in our dreams, etc., and from 
these we can get back to it and 
learn how it acts. 

( 2 ) " Unconscious wishes " are 
potent causes of mental instability 
and even insanity. By applying 
psycho-analytic technique they 
can often be made “ conscious " 
to the patient, so that he can face 
them squarely, and often be cured 
of his affliction. A large number 


Con : ( 1 ) Though we may grant 
the importance of the “ uncon¬ 
scious " activities of our minds, 
they are not to be regarded as 
determining our character and 
actions. Psycho-analysts are 
wont to find what they set out to 
find, especially in dream-inter¬ 
pretation. This is shown by the 
different interpretations different 
analysts put on the same dreams 
and the same symptoms. 

( 2 ) Psycho-analytic treatment 
has upset the mental balance of 
quite a number of people. The 
cures might have been obtained 
by other methods, especially by 
suggestion. In fact, though 
psycho-analysts claim not to use 
suggestion, the prolonged treat¬ 
ment the most eminent of them 
employ cannot but be suggestive. 
A great deal of ordinary medical 
treatment depends for its success 
on suggestion, a phenomenon 
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of cases have been successfully 
treated by this technique. 

( 3 ) The principle of determin¬ 
ism, i.e., that everything that is or 
happens is a result of a series of 
causes which can be discovered, 
at any rate in theory, is a success¬ 
ful hypothesis in physical science, 
of which it is, indeed, the founda¬ 
tion, and is also true of psycho¬ 
logical occurrences and pheno¬ 
mena. If it is not true, then there 
cannot be any science of psycho¬ 
logy at all, for we should be quite 
unable to say that one thing will 
always follow something else, 
other things remaining the same. 

( 4 ) The main theses of psycho¬ 
analysis are supported by a world¬ 
wide examination of the myths, 
customs, beliefs, and practices of 
primitive and other peoples. In 
these we see the results of uncon¬ 
scious forces on a larger scale. 

( 5 ) The discrepancies between 
the psycho-analytic theories are 
partly due to the fact that it is a 
new science whose data are only 
being collected gradually, and 
partly because the theories are 
often incomplete and stress one 
side of the matter. 

(6) Psycho-analysis aims at 
establishing man as more com¬ 
pletely master of his own mind 
and character. This is a perfectly 
moral and wholly admirable pur¬ 
pose. Those who attack psycho¬ 
analysis often have a vested 
interest in keeping man the slave 
of ignorance and prejudice. The 
psychiatrist is well established, 
and his services arc constantly 
used by such bodies as the Forces, 
the school medical services and 
universities. 


PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 

Pro : (1) The public opinion 

poll or *' straw vote,” in which 
selected samples of the public are 
invited to give their opinion on 
questions of public policy and 
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which cannot be avoided, however 
much we desire it. 

( 3 ) There is reason to suppose 
that psycho-analysis is based on 
the unprovable assumption that 
mental phenomena occur in a 
deterministic fashion. It is not at 
all certain that they do. 

( 4 ) If we adopt the theory that 
the various cultures in the world 
grew up independently of one 
another, the argument from an¬ 
thropology might hold. But 
there is a growing school of 
thinkers who argue that they are 
causally related one to another. 
If their arguments hold, the an¬ 
thropology of Freud, Jung, and 
their followers becomes untenable, 
as the facts on which they rely will 
prove to have definite historical 
causes, and so cannot be the pro¬ 
duct of the " racial unconscious.” 

( 5 ) Psycho-analysts do not 
agree among themselves over the 
most essential points of their 
theories. The majority concern 
themselves with the abnormal. 
Psychology as a science would 
make better progress if more effort 
were directed to the study of the 
normal and the perfecting of ex¬ 
perimental technique for that 
purpose. 

(6) By exalting the importance 
of the unconscious it aims a blow 
at the idealism of mankind, and 
tends to undermine morals by 
making it appear that men are 
automata. Many so-called analysts 
are charlatans. 


Con : ( 1 ) It is a fallacy to 

suppose that public opinion on 
general matters can be ascertained 
in such a mechanical manner. The 
system is subject to considerable 
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interest, and the results are 
analysed statistically, is becom¬ 
ing an important feature of public 
life. Run on scientific lines, they 
are capable of yielding very accu¬ 
rate results, and some of the straw 
votes taken by public opinion 
organisations in the U.S.A. before 
elections have been shown by the 
event to be extremely accurate 
forecasts. It is reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that the results of polls on 
general questions are equally 
accurate. 

( 2 ) Inaccuracies are rare enough 
to be of little importance, and can 
in general be allowed for by statis¬ 
tical adjustments based on mathe¬ 
matical principles. It is possible 
to get a broad picture of the 
majority view of a subject and the 
modifications of the view accord¬ 
ing to age, sex, social standing, 
etc. The importance of a question 
and its vividness in the public 
mind can be judged from the num¬ 
ber of undecided answers. 

( 3 ) Any change in opinion on 
any question can easily be checked 
by a further poll. The alternative, 
of not attempting to test public 
opinion at all, is more undesirable. 
At present the only opportunity 
the public has to express its views 
on many questions is at elections, 
that is, at intervals of five years 
or more. The questions then pre¬ 
sented for its consideration are 
even more crude and susceptible 
of misunderstanding and inaccu¬ 
racy than those in a poll. Since 
referenda and the initiative ( qq. v.) 
are not used in thiscountry, there is 
no other way for the public to 
express its views except by politi¬ 
cal meetings, political strikes, or 
even, if no safety-valve is pro¬ 
vided, by riots. 


inaccuracies, resulting either from 
the inadequacy of questioners, 
purely accidental factors or the 
nature of the questions asked. 
The only answers possible are 
generally “ Yes " or “ No.” Quali¬ 
fications and reservations have to 
be ignored, and the answers eli¬ 
cited depend on the form in which 
the question is put. They will tend 
to conform to the conscious or 
unconscious prejudices of those 
who formulate the questions. In 
some cases further questions have 
revealed that the question has 
been entirely misunderstood. 

( 2 ) A vague or undecided 
answer might well indicate that 
the person questioned has not had 
time to make up his mind. It is 
not possible for most people to 
give snap judgments on every pos¬ 
sible question, and the habit of 
doing so is dangerous and should 
not be encouraged. Considered 
opinions are based on a variety of 
causes, not all of them purely in¬ 
tellectual ; an opinion may be 
changed overnight by some drama¬ 
tic event, and the record will be¬ 
come completely inaccurate. 

( 3 ) Owing to the method of 
sampling on which public opinion 
polls are based very few members 
of the public have an opportunity 
of expressing themselves in person. 
The value of such polls as a safety 
valve is therefore negligible. The 
use of such polls by aggressive or 
unscrupulous bodies might lead 
to the lobbying of legislators which 
is one of the curses of American 
political life. Most questions of 
national importance can be settled 
at elections. Other lesser problems 
can be left for time to settle. 


PUBLICITY OF JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS, CONTROL OF 


Pro : ( 1 ) The publication in the 
Press of disgusting details in judi¬ 
cial proceedings is against public 
policy. It tends to deprave the 


Con : ( 1 ) Press notices are 

usually very judicious, and pub¬ 
licity acts as a warning. Lack of 
it, as in incest cases, has been 
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young and innocent, and lowers 
the standard of public taste. Vice 
and crime always find imitators, 
and murders have been committed 
as a direct result of court publicity. 

( 2 ) In certain kinds of cases the 
judge or magistrate should be 
empowered to close the courts to 
the public. The interests of justice 
are sufficiently secured by the 
presence of counsel for both sides 
and of the officers of the law. The 
majesty of the law is too often 
perverted into a free entertain¬ 
ment for vulgar people. 

( 3 ) The detection of crime 
would be assisted if the law were 
to compel certain specified in¬ 
vestigations to be held in camera, 
as witnesses would then come for¬ 
ward who are now deterred by 
fear of publicity. 

( 4 ) Owing to the restrictions of 
space, newspapers rarely report 
trials fully enough to bring out the 
points which are vital if a true 
judgment is to be made. 

( 5 ) In cases like divorce, which 
should be the concern only of the 
parties to it, reporting should not 
be permitted at all. The French 
attitude is much better. It is 
scandalous that sensitive people 
who are seeking the aid of the law 
should be forced to endure an 
ordeal of publicity for the pleasure 
of those who have nothing to do 
with the case. 


disastrous. Secrecy is apt to give 
a feeling of injustice. If the limits 
of decency are over-stepped, the 
law already provides adequate 
remedies. 

( 2 ) Trial in camera is alien from 
the whole tradition of English law, 
but is a feature of those foreign 
systems which we have always 
most strongly condemned. Coun¬ 
sel are necessarily interested from 
a professional point of view, which 
is frequently less concerned with 
securing justice than with gaining 
the verdict. Courts of law have 
already sufficient discretion in 
ordering the court to be cleared. 

( 3 ) Trials in camera would be 
an incentive to blackmail, and 
any extension of the practice 
would tend to increase the prero¬ 
gatives of the legal profession. 

( 4 ) All cases of sufficient im¬ 
portance are reported in the 
national newspapers, and are 
followed by sufficient people to 
ensure that abuses do not creep in. 

( 5 ) Since the reform of the di¬ 
vorce law reporting of cases is 
minimal, and is usually confined 
to a bare record of the decision. 
Some publicity is necessary in all 
marriage questions to prevent 
abuse, particularly in bigamy 
cases. 


RATING OF EMPTY PROPERTIES 


Pro : (1) Our present rating 
system is based on the Poor Law 
Act of iGoi. It is both antiquated 
and unfair, and needs fundamental 
reform, particularly, with regard 
to empty properties. The loss of 
rates in 1952 on vacant properties 
in the County of I.ondon was 
estimated at £980,000 or 2 per 
cent of the total rates chargeable. 
Empty properties share in many 
of the services provided by the 
local authorities, e.g., police, fire 
brigades, roads, lighting, and 


Con : ( 1 ) Superficially, it may 
appear just to levy a rate on empty 
properties, but the objections arc 
many and serious. There is actu¬ 
ally no loss of revenue to the rating 
authorities. A slightly higher rate 
is levied so as to bring in the a- 
mount required, and the charge is 
borne by the community. Such 
services as police and fire protec¬ 
tion are only of potential use. The 
benefit to the owner is deferred 
until the property is tenanted : 
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drainage. It is equitable that the 
owners should pay some portion 
of the general rate as a contribu¬ 
tion to these services. 

(2) At present, many landlords 
hold their properties off the mar¬ 
ket in the hope of obtaining rents 
above the ordinary level. If they 
were compelled to reduce rents 
in order to secure tenants, that 
would be to the general advantage, 
for rents are too high (especially 
in London) and empty buildings 
are an administrative and social 
nuisance : the fewer there are of 
them the better. 

(3) Scotland already levies rates 
on vacant properties and the 
system works well enough. The 
City of London has also had 
powers since 1839 to rate un¬ 
occupied premises up to fifty per 
cent of the ratable value. The 
risk to speculative builders can be 
minimised by allowing a period of 
six months after completion before 
buildings become liable for taxa¬ 
tion. 

(41 Rates might be transferred 
wholly, or in part, to site values— 
the most equitable form of taxa¬ 
tion that can be devised. The 
taxation of buildings and improve¬ 
ments has the disadvantage that 
it handicaps trade, and penalises 
initiative and industry. The 
exemption from taxation of vacant 
land encourages the witholding of 
land for development until a high 
price can be obtained. The in¬ 
crease in the value of a site is a 
measure of the industrial and 
social advantages arising from 
community services provided out 
of the public purse. Site value is 
therefore eminently suitable for 
local taxation. 


payment should therefore also be 
deferred. 

(2) It is doubtful whether the 
rating authorities would derive 
any real benefit from such a 
measure, for owners of vacant 
houses or offices would be com¬ 
pelled to let them at lower rents, 
and the rateable value would there¬ 
fore fall. Comparable property 
would also tend to fall in value, 
with the final result that a higher 
rate would have to be levied all 
round. 

(3) Employment in the building 
trade would suffer, because specu¬ 
lative building would be badly 
affected. In Scotland, where the 
rates are at present about equally 
divided between owner and occu¬ 
pier, hardly anybody builds houses 
for letting, as such an investment 
carries a serious liability from 
which other investments are free. 
Many buildings, such as manor 
houses and factories, have actually 
been demolished which, under a 
better system, might have sur¬ 
vived to more prosperous times. 
There is a considerable agitation 
in Scotland in favour of a change¬ 
over to the English system of 
rating. As for the City of London, 
the general rate there covers only 
a few services and is a very small 
proportion of the total rates. 
Elsewhere the general rate covers 
nearly all services, including the 
very expensive one of education. 

(4) The liability for rates and 
taxes under English law is upon 
the individual, not upon the land. 
In the case of buildings, it is upon 
the occupier, not upon the pre¬ 
mises he occupies. If there is no 
occupier, there is no one to tax. 
The proposal to tax an owner for 
property from which he is receiv¬ 
ing no income is introducing an 
entirely new basis of taxation. It 
is grossly unjust that the man who 
has provided the capital, and who 
is getting no interest, should be 
further mulcted in respect of rates. 
The proposal is in the nature of a 
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capital levy and is mainly a So¬ 
cialist attack on the property- 
owning class. Unfortunate owners 
would be penalised by a slump in 
trade, the change in character of 
a neighbourhood, or possibly the 
excess of accommodation over 
demand—all circumstances over 
which they have no control. 


RECALL OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Pro : (1) The Recall of Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament is a necessary 
complement to the theory that 
Parliament should be subject to 
the will of the people. If it were 
possible for re-election to be 
forced on Members at the petition 
of a certain number of the electors, 
politicians would become more 
responsible and more serious. 
Elections would be conducted in 
a better spirit, and a distinct check 
would be given to the operations 
of Party machines and unscrupu¬ 
lous election propaganda. 

(2) The Recall would give op¬ 
portunities for showing the feelings 
of the country towards Govern¬ 
ment policy. At present this de¬ 
pends solely on the fortuitous 
occurrence of by-elections. It 
would also enable voters to deal 
with Members who, once elected, 
repudiate the view of their voters 
or of the party on whose pro¬ 
gramme they were elected, and 
thus disfranchise their electors. 

(3) The Recall is very popular 
in America and the U.S.S.R., 
where it is held to be a necessary 
item in the machinery that ex¬ 
presses the sovereignty of the 
people. 

(4) (Some) The principle should 
be applied more widely. Not only 
elected representatives, but semi- 
elected persons, officials, judges, 
and important functionaries, 
should be liable to it. Only thus 
can satisfactory service l>e assured 
and the likelihood of corruption be 


Con : (1) The doctrine of the 
Recall is theoretically bad. It 
applies properly to delegation, 
whereas representation is superior. 
Unless representatives are given 
a measure of responsibility, only 
inferior candidates will come for¬ 
ward ; these will indulge in the 
wildest demagogy, and no co¬ 
herent public policy will be ad¬ 
vanced. The Recall would be 
exercised on trivial grounds, and 
lead to incessant elections. 

(2) The Recall would not be an 
occasion for manifestations of 
popular feeling on general policy. 
There are always enough by- 
elections during the life of a 
government to show the trend of 
public opinion, and a hundred 
other ways of expressing it. 

(3) The Recall was instituted in 
the United States because the 
people have, with reason, little 
faith in their political leaders. But 
it does not secure its ends : for 
example, in Oregon it has been 
made a weapon by which corrupt 
interests get rid of their opponents 
on public bodies. In the U.S.S.R. 
no party candidates are allowed, 
and people arc elected as indivi¬ 
duals. It resembles more closely, 
therefore, the dismissal of an 
official for inefficiency than the 
expression of disapproval of a 
political policy. Neither the 
United States nor the U.S.S.R. 
practise political democracy as 
understood in Britain. 

(4) The Recall is a desperate 
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eliminated. It should apply to 
both State and municipal affairs. 


REFERENDUM, THE 

Pro : (1) The Referendum 
would be a check upon hasty 
legislation ; it would ensure that 
vitally important measures could 
not be passed by a Government 
against the wishes of the majority 
of the electors ; it is the last step 
in the process of making the voice 
of the people effective. 

(2) The compulsory Referen¬ 
dum, and possibly the Initiative, 
would be the greatest possible 
safeguard against sudden tamper¬ 
ing with the constitution. It 
would be chiefly applied to ques¬ 
tions of constitutional change 
and so would not involve serious 
changes in the routine of govern¬ 
ment. In America and elsewhere 
it has generally been used in this 
way. 

(3) The representative system 
has completely broken down. 
British statesmen, though pro¬ 
fessing to serve their constituents 
and the will of the people, are 
becoming more and more inde¬ 
pendent and out of touch with 
them, except at elections. They 
can hardly object to becoming 
more subject to popular control. 
Under the Referendum it is not 
necessary for a Ministry to resign 
when one of its schemes is rejected. 
It thus permits able men to 
remain in office even if one of their 
proposals is rejected. 

(4| The heart of a whole policy 
is often contained in some single 
resolution or law, and if the doc¬ 
trine of the mandate has anv 

* 

place in democratic theory', it is 


measure. It is not promising for 
the development of a responsible 
trustworthy public service. Judges 
would lose their independence. 
Corruption would still prevail, and 
more cautious and foresighted 
officials would be subject to all 
the perils of inexpert and un¬ 
informed criticism at the hands of 
a crowd. 


Con : (1) Checks on hasty legis¬ 
lation are abundant. In general, 
legislation is years behind the 
times, and the Referendum, which 
is an appeal to conservative ten¬ 
dencies, puts off the day of reform. 
It is impossible to prevent the 
Government from deciding which 
questions are to be considered 
important and which not. The 
most important measures are not 
necessarily those most talked 
about. 

(2) The British constitution has 
the advantage that it is largely 
unwritten, and can be changed 
by Parliament. The Referendum 
is workable only’ under a written 
constitution, and all written con¬ 
stitutions grow out of date and 
harmful long before anyone 
dreams of changing them. 

(3) The central theory of the 
constitution is the responsibility 
of Ministers to the House of Com¬ 
mons. The Referendum would 
seriously affect that position. A 
true democracy is representative, 
and does not depend on the count¬ 
ing of heads. 

(Some) The British constitution 
is too democratic already. Final 
decisions should not be placed in 
the hands of the populace, which 
is necessarily uninformed and 
swayed by r passions. 

(4) It treats policy in fragments. 
When a law is one part of a policy, 
to submit each part for separate 
acceptance or rejection is to pre¬ 
sent the issue artificially and out 
of perspective. The most intelli- 
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applicable on these pivotal occa¬ 
sions. 

(5) The electors would have to 
vote for measures and principles, 
not men. This they are perfectly 
competent to do. At present they 
are asked to decide between two 
or three complicated policies, 
which touch every foreign and do¬ 
mestic interest of the State, with¬ 
out a chance of exercising a critical 
selection between the good points 
and the bad. They can surely 
decide on the advantages or dis¬ 
advantages of a single legislative 
proposal. The merits of voting 
for “ men, not measures" arc 
disproved by the steady degenera¬ 
tion of the type of candidate 
elected. The reason why voting is 
so small in many referenda is that 
the considerations of party and 
personal passion and prejudice are 
absent. Those who do not vote are 
presumably indifferent to what¬ 
ever happens, and so those who 
are concerned arc rightly allowed 
to decide. 

(0) It would be politically edu¬ 
cational and would free people of 
the habit of thinking in parties. 
Measures would then be considered 
from the point of view of the com¬ 
munity and not of the interests of 
parties, creeds, sects, and classes. 

(7) The House of Commons 
would still deal with unimportant 
measures, and would have to 
draw up each measure to be re¬ 
ferred, settle all the details con¬ 
nected with it, and finally present 
the best result it could reach. 

(8) The adoption of the Referen¬ 
dum would lessen the evils of the 
party system, liecause the cer¬ 
tainty that party support meant 
party victory would vanish. 

(9) A partial or trial application 
of the Referendum might be made. 
There is no logical or necessary 
connection between the Referen¬ 
dum and the Initiative, which, of 
course, may be desirable for its 
own sake. 

(10) It would put more vigour 


gent electors will not accept an 
inconvenient measure on the 
grounds that it is part of a larger 
policy of which they approve. 

(5) The disadvantages of the 
Referendum are like those of 
voting for candidates. It is pos¬ 
sible to accept or reject, but not to 
select or amend. The advantage 
lies with voting for a candidate, 
because other influences may after¬ 
wards be brought to bear on him, 
and it is easier to weigh up the 
merits and demerits of a number 
of items taken as a whole than of 
one item consisting of various 
closely related parts. The un¬ 
satisfactoriness of the Referendum 
is shown by the fact that in very 
many cases the total vote for and 
against a policy has been less than 
one-third of the total vote for and 
against the advocate of that policy. 

(6) Political education must be 
gained less expensively and more 
thoroughly. The Referendum 
w’ould not abolish the party or the 
section. Rather it would unite 
every discontented and dissatis¬ 
fied party of every sort into an un¬ 
natural alliance against any 
measure. The Referendum is the 
great and fatal device for main¬ 
taining the status quo. 

(7) The House of Commons 
would become even more an ob¬ 
ject of disrespect than it is now, 
as its debates and amendments 
would have an air of futility. It 
would labour in committee over 
every clause of the enormously 
complicated measures which are 
now the usual form of legislation, 
knowing quite well that the elec¬ 
torate would presently have to say 
Yes or No to the whole without 
proper consideration of the parts, 
because it is mechanically impos¬ 
sible for a Referendum to sift the 
good from the bad. 

(8) The party system would re¬ 
main ; the mass of voters would 
follow one party or another, for 
one party would be identified with 
adoption and another with rejec- 
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into political life, and would give 
the electorate the sense that they 
really controlled their destinies. 

(11) In some States of the 
United States of America and in 
Switzerland it has been tried with 
great success. So far from being an 
un-English institution, its origin 
was English (seventeenth cen¬ 
tury). Its position in New 
England and in America is that of 
a substitute for the veto which is 
a cardinal feature of English con¬ 
stitutional theory. The royal veto 
is now a mere survival, but the 
need for a sovereign veto still 
remains. No fewer than 1,600 
instances at the least are known 
in America; if it had been a 
failure, it would have been 
dropped. It is a common enough 
feature in trade-union constitu¬ 
tions in Britain, and has worked 
well, e.g., strikes are nearly always 
subject to it, and those in which 
it is not used very often fail be¬ 
cause of the discord which follows 
lack of agreement about the 
policy adopted. 

( 12 ) It keeps the legislature and 
individual members in touch with 
opinion in the country during the 
interval between one General 
Election and the next. This 
prevents a Government elected in 
one set of circumstances to carry 
through one policy from carrying 
out unchecked a different policy 
in different circumstances. It 
would also act as decisive when 
the two Houses disagreed over a 
measure. 

(13) The expense need not be 
greater than the Government 
wished. It could be extravagant 
if the machinery were complicated, 
or very small if simple organisa¬ 
tion were adopted. 

(14) Laws thus sanctioned 
would receive greater respect than 
otherwise. They could not be 
said to be the result either of party 
or of class legislation. 


tion of the measure. Each side 
would make the usual promises as 
the price of support, and voting 
would still be swayed by the 
popular idols of the day. 

(9) A partial application would 
prove nothing as to its applica¬ 
bility in its complete form. If the 
Referendum is to be adopted, its 
complement, the Initiative, will 
have to be adopted, too. 

(10) It would make political 
life more dependent on mechanical 
devices and lead to a further decay 
of popular interest in politics. 
Elaboration and complication in 
political institutions is a symptom 
and a cause of apathy. 

(11) Neither Switzerland nor 
America is comparable in political 
life and problems with this 
country. In Switzerland the 
results have been ambiguous, 
while in America the Referendum 
has been confined to simple State 
issues. Trade-union experience 
has not proved its great superiority 
to other methods, but rather sug¬ 
gests that it gives freer play to 
the transient whims of the 
moment. A strike is a simpler 
affair to decide on than an Act of 
Parliament. 

(12) By-elections are sufficient 
to keep the House alive to popular 
opinion. Shorter Parliaments 
would be preferable to this device. 
The Referendum would give the 
House of Lords an excellent 
excuse to block every measure it 
disliked and, for this and other 
reasons, parliamentary' procedure, 
far too slow, despite the system of 
committees, would become even 
slower. 

(13) The expense of this suc¬ 
cession of minor general elections 
would be prohibitive or excessive. 
This is true both of official and of 
unofficial expenditure. 

(14) Each Referendum would 
be accompanied by an outburst of 
all the worst features of political 
campaigning in the Press and by 
the parties. 


See also Delegation and Parliament, Reform of. 
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Pro : (1) Britain is one of the 
few countries which in normal 
times has no registration system 
and thus no continuous record of 
its citizens. National registration 
served to increase the flexibility 
of administration in war-time, and 
was useful particularly in the 
management of rationing. At any 
time it can be used for the revision 
of voting lists and avoids much 
cumbersome procedure. 

( 2 ) Identity cards help to pre¬ 
vent crime, to catch criminals and 
to detect army deserters, un¬ 
desirable aliens and evaders of 
national service. During the war 
of 1939-45 one mass inspection of 
identity cards was apt to give the 
police more information than 
weeks of searching. 

( 3 ) In these days when there is 
so much necessary regimentation 
and recourse to documents, an 
identity card is a much less cum¬ 
bersome means of identification 
than the documents which would 
otherwise be necessary and can be 
used for the establishment of 
identity at any time. Imperso¬ 
nation becomes impossible, and 
the identity card was found very 
useful as a means of preventing 
Post Office frauds. No innocent 
citizen need object to carrying his 
papers with him ; they are in fact 
a convenience, since they may 
avoid lengthy questioning. They 
are no more a threat to liberty 
than passports, the necessity for 
which is now generally accepted. 


Con : (1) Registration is only 
one more example of the increas¬ 
ing regimentation that is threaten¬ 
ing the liberty of the British 
public today. While it may have 
some value in a police State, in a 
democratic country in peace-time 
there is no excuse for it. Machi¬ 
nery already exists for dealing 
with voting lists and census¬ 
taking, and rationing is not a 
feature of normal peace-time life 
in Britain, at any rate. 

( 2 ) They are utterly useless for 
catching criminals, for where they 
are in use the forging and stealing 
of them becomes an industry. 
Only with the addition of finger¬ 
prints, and perhaps photographs, 
could they be a reliable indication 
of identity, and the use of such 
documents, and especially the 
finger-printing of innocent citi¬ 
zens, is repugnant to a free com¬ 
munity. A false identity card is 
otherwise accepted without ques¬ 
tion and police investigations 
have often revealed that it is 
quite possible to exist without 
possessing one at all and to escape 

all inquiry- 

( 3 ) Since ordinary identity 
cards are no danger to the crimi¬ 
nal, their only purpose is the 
harassing of the respectable citi¬ 
zen. Where they are the rule a 
person can be required to produce 
them at any time, even where 
there is no shred of evidence that 
he is involved in crime. The same 
applies to passports, which, so far 
from being accepted, are generally 
detested, and are the subject of 
repeated promises of their aboli¬ 
tion by governments. 


SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE : Should it be Raised ? 


Pro: (1) It is now generally re¬ 
cognised that a child has not 
finished its development even at 
the age of sixteen. At one time it 


Con : ( 1 J Even though child¬ 
hood may be recognised as a 
privileged state, a time must 
inevitably come when most chil- 
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was thought that children of five 
and six were sufficiently mature to 
work a full day in factories. The 
descendants of those who held 
this view are now arguing against 
further raising of the school¬ 
leaving age. 

(2) The disparity in leaving 
ages in different types of schools 
gives an undesirable advantage to 
the more academic schools. If the 
country is to acquire the advanced 
technicians it needs in ever greater 
numbers, they must be freed as 
children from the disability of 
having to leave school before their 
capabilities are truly known. At 
present the majority of children 
who wish to continue their educa¬ 
tion after the age of fifteen are 
forced to undergo the strain of 
working by day and studying by 
night. The attempt to provide 
part-time education in Continua¬ 
tion Schools after 1918 was a 
failure, as any such scheme is 
bound to be. 

(3) Many children fail to take 
advantage of the present facilities 
for higher education because of 
economic stress in the family; 
the numbers of children remaining 
the full period in grammar schools 
has considerably increased since 
all secondary education was made 
free. Raising of the universal 
leaving age, combined with in¬ 
creased financial aid to parents to 
compensate for lack of earning 
power, would remove the temp¬ 
tation in parents to sacrifice their 
children for temporary economic 
advantage. 

(4) Modern theories of educa¬ 
tion need a longer period of school 
life to be successfully worked out 
in practice. Without this, any 
scheme of improvement can only 
remain a pious theory sketchily 
applied. Raising of the leaving 
age would also increase the supply 
of children willing to qualify for 
teaching, and thus would pay for 
itself. 


dren are tired of learning in isola¬ 
tion and begin to feel a desire to 
take part in the working life of the 
community. Except for those who 
wish to make the pursuit or im¬ 
parting of knowledge their life 
work, education after that time 
should be carried on as an adjunct 
to paid work in factory, office, or 
even study. 

(2) The increasing need for 
technicians goes hand in hand with 
a need for mass production workers 
who may be unskilled or semi¬ 
skilled. Moreover, many children 
have neither the capacity nor the 
inclination to reach a high level 
of technical efficiency. Such chil¬ 
dren are already failing to gain 
any benefit from the latest raising 
of the school-leaving age, and 
their life would become even more 
futile if the age were further raised. 
An extension of the present 
scholarship system is a far better 
method of solving the problem. 

(3) The idea is unpractical and 
harmful to industry because 
young people are needed to keep 
up the level of industrial produc¬ 
tion, especially now that older 
people are tending to retire earlier 
from working life. A child of fifteen 
is sufficiently developed to be able 
to do the light tasks required 
without physical strain. To keep 
young people out of industry by 
means of money raised from taxa¬ 
tion is to rob the taxpayer twice 
over. 

(4) Improvements in technical 
education and equipment at school 
are already tending to be nullified 
by lack of the teachers, buildings 
and materials required to carry 
out the provisions of the 1944 
Education Act. The raising of the 
school-leaving age to fifteen has 
already made school life more 
crowded, unpleasant and futile 
for both children and teachers. 
No further change should be 
contemplated until the present 
situation is more satisfactory. 
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Pro : (1) It is more than doubt¬ 
ful whether the advantages of 
scientific progress are not counter¬ 
balanced by the evil that it does. 
In particular, scientific research 
as applied to mechanical inven¬ 
tions is fast becoming a menace to 
the world. We travel at continu¬ 
ally increasing speed in our luxu¬ 
rious trains, motors, and aero¬ 
planes, and as a result, more 
people are killed in one year in 
Great Britain on the roads alone 
than British soldiers were killed 
in the whole of the South African 
(Boer) War. 

(2) Science has enabled us to 
manufacture engines of destruc¬ 
tion for use in war—tanks, sub¬ 
marines, high explosives, poison 
gas and atomic bombs—which are 
so devastatingly effective that 
very little of our civilisation is 
likely to survive if another war 
were to break out. 

(3) In industry scientific in¬ 
ventors are continually improving 
the machinery of production, with 
the result that fewer and fewer men 
are required to do the same amount 
of work. Thus the advance of 
science is one of the main causes 
of unemployment because the 
rate of increase of productivity is 
so great that reorganisation cannot 
keep pace with it. At the meeting 
of the British Association in 1934 , 
Sir Josiah (Lord) Stamp seriously 
advocated that attempts should 
l>e made to slow down the rate of 
scientific progress and invention 
because society could not readjust 
itself sufficiently rapidly to the 
changing conditions. 

(4) One of the greatest dangers 
of science today is the oppor¬ 
tunity it offers to those in power 
to create a race of robots. Not 
only can they subdue their victims 
by force. They can subdue their 
minds by wireless propaganda, by 
control of the Press, and by a 
Bubtle use in education of the new 


Con : (1) In some respects, 

obviously, the risks of modern life 
are greater than those of a few 
centuries ago. But it is by no 
means certain that the propor¬ 
tional accident rate is any higher 
than it has always been. There 
are more people in the world, and 
there are more vehicles on the 
roads. Life is less static than it 
used to be. Besides, where a few 
hundred people are killed in 
accidents nowadays, thousands 
used to die in epidemics before 
science had taught us the laws of 
health and hygiene, or in famines 
before science had been applied to 
communications and transport. 

(2) It is not science that is to 
blame for this, but man's evil 
nature. There would be no war 
but for the greed, jealousy, fear, 
and quarrelsomeness of man. The 
scientist rarely has an axe to 
grind. He works disinterestedly to 
increase the sum of human know¬ 
ledge, because he feels the urge of 
the quest for truth. If his dis¬ 
coveries are seized upon by politi¬ 
cians and by governments and used 
for evil purposes, that is not the 
fault of science or the scientist. 

(3) The improvements in 
methods of production certainly 
enable fewer men to do the same 
amount of work, or in other words 
to produce the same amount of 
wealth. Therefore the same num¬ 
ber of workers can produce far 
more wealth. If this increased 
wealth were satisfactorily distri¬ 
buted, as it might be by rational 
reorganisation, the general stan¬ 
dard of living could be raised and 
hours of labour could be reduced. 
The chief obstacle to this is not 
science, but capitalism, which 
blocks the way to the necessary 
reorganisation. 

(4) Against these possibilities 
we must set the effects of science 
in the past on the human mind— 
the liberation of thought due to 
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knowledge of psychology. It 
is even possible to insist on the 
sterilisation of dissentients. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 

Pro : (1) Scientific manage¬ 
ment eliminates grounds of con¬ 
tention between workers and em¬ 
ployers by giving an independent 
standard to which disputes can 
be referred. It determines through 
accurate analysis the proper task, 
wage, and working day for each 
individual, the results being cal¬ 
culated according to the la\vs of 
human nature, and in a spirit of 
fairness and liberality. It intro¬ 
duces a positive teaching that 
harmony and mutual understand¬ 
ing should be cultivated between 
management and men. Trade 
unions become superfluous and 
strikes are prevented. Suitable 
men are raised to posts of res¬ 
ponsibility. 

(2i It greatly increases output 
by systematising piece-work, by 
setting tasks based upon time- 
and-effort study, by encouraging 
the standardisation of tools and 
equipment, by careful choice of 
managers, foremen, etc., and by 
greater opportunities for speciali¬ 
sation. In some cases the increase 
in productivity is ioo per cent, 
and the workers are not fatigued 
because suitable rest-periods are 
allowed. With the general adop¬ 
tion of scientific management pro¬ 
duction would be increased so as 
to provide enough for all, without 
increasing cost. 

(3) In firms where it has been 
adopted the results all round are 
excellent. The best possible 
working conditions are provided, 
the men are contented, and the 
industrial problem may be con¬ 
sidered solved. Though there may 


the work of Galileo, Copernicus, 
Darwin, and other pioneers of 
learning. Science has changed 
man's outlook from superstition to 
an enlightened understanding, and 
has substituted the conception of 
natural law- for a state of ignorance 
in which a comet was a sign sent 
by an angry' god. 

Con : (1) The essence of scienti¬ 
fic. or, as it is sometimes termed, 
psychological management, is that 
men are to be treated purely as 
productive machines, completely 
dependent on the expert. Manage¬ 
ment and men might agree, pro¬ 
vided they were the only' parties 
in industry, but the policy of 
industry still remains controlled 
in the interests of profits by out¬ 
siders. Trade unions are necessary' 
to protect the less efficient workers 
from a low standard of life, based 
on their industrial worth. Their 
policy is for a high level, not a 
fluctuating standard. In practice 
only a few " efficiency engineers ” 
have any real responsibility or 
independence. 

(2) Scientific management can¬ 
not be applied on a national scale 
to all forms of industrial activity. 
In practice it tends to overwork 
employees and turn them into 
automata, for it is most successful 
on work that can be resolved into 
repetitive processes. The reduc¬ 
tion of the need for skill is an insult 
to the best tendencies in the 
workers' nature. It is incapable 
of increasing or rationalising the 
activity of the brain, at the level 
where it itself operates. 

(3) It is usually an excuse for 
union smashing, and its introduc¬ 
tion serves to break up the natural 
association between men working 
in the same shop and industry. 
No matter how benevolent it may 
appear, a powerful concern can¬ 
not be allowed to get free of all 
restrictions put on it by unions, 
or cease to have them as potential 
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be certain divergencies between 
labour opinion and management 
principles, co-operation and 
reasonable compromise have en¬ 
abled both to operate together in 
some plants. It will restore the 
morale which all observers declare 
is deserting the industrial world. 

SECOND BALLOTS 

Pro : (1) The system of second 
ballots, by requiring the successful 
candidate to have a clear majority 
of the votes polled, would lead to 
a truer representation of the 
people. 

(2) Candidates frequently and 
notoriously are returned by 
minority votes. 

(3) They would destroy the 
arguments against third-party or 
independent candidates, which 
now embitter political life and 
lead to caucus manoeuvres on a 
large scale. 

(4) The greater the number of 
candidates, the greater the choice 
of the electorate, while the deposit 
system checks " freak" can¬ 
didates. 

(5) They would reduce the 
power of party managers and 
break up hide-bound parties. 
Candidates could afford to be 
more independent. 


checks on its actions, without 
grave dangers to the liberty and 
welfare of the workers ; for power, 
even more than profit, is the aim 
of the industrial overlords. It is 
a device to perpetuate and make 
the most of an evil system. 


Con : (1) Taken on the whole, 
the people are fairly represented ; 
if accuracy is wanted, second 
ballots are inadequate. 

(2) This is not so frequent as 
to make the system seriously at 
fault. 

(3) Intrigues for support in the 
second ballot would give rise to 
the same phenomena. 

(4) In Parliament we should 
have a multitude of parties with 
the consequent log-rolling and 
confusion. The deposit introduces 
a property qualification which has 
ruled out excellent candidates 
already ; second ballots would add 
to the already heavy cost of 
candidature. 

(5) Party discipline is a valuable 
factor in stabilising our political 
life. Independence of candidates 
would vanish at the second ballot. 
Where it has been tried, the results 
arc not encouraging. 


SINGLE-CHAMBER GOVERNMENT 


Pro : (1) The tendency of all 
modern governments is to centre 
in one chamber. In none of the 
self-governing Dominions is the 
second chamber respected. The 
only result of having two Cham¬ 
bers is the alternation of obstruc¬ 
tion with practical single-Cliamber 
government. Second Chambers 
arc admittedly Conservative, and 
oppose any reforming Govern¬ 
ment in the other Chambers, while 
they give unquestioning support 
to a Conservative one. This 
happens invariably in Britain. 

(2) There is no danger of a 
single Chamber's prolonging itself 

P.&O-K 


Con : (1) Wherever democratic 
countries have tried the single- 
Chamber system, the Second 
Chamber has almost always been 
restored. The concensus of edu¬ 
cated opinion in Great Britain is 
in favour of a Second Chamber. 

(2) A popularly elected Govern¬ 
ment is not proof against the 
temptations of absolute power. 
Many tyrants have rested their 
tyranny on the people. The only 
safeguard for the State is a balance 
of power among the different 
organs of government. 

(3) The chief value of a Second 
Chamber is to provide security 
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in power indefinitely under a 
democratic electoral system. The 
single Chamber is elected by the 
people, and is therefore always 
under their control. The bi¬ 
cameral system is a slow and cum¬ 
brous way of conducting public 
business, and unjust to the 
electorate. 

(3) No Parliament which repre¬ 
sents a conservative people like 
the British is ever likely to be 
guilty of precipitate legislation. 

(4) The House of Lords has 
often been responsible for the 
withdrawal of men from useful 
public service in the Commons, 
especially where progressive go¬ 
vernments have seen the need to 
strengthen their power in the 
Lords, and has thus ended many a 
promising political career. 

(5) No other country besides 
Britain has a second chamber 
assembled on such haphazard 
principles, with no regard to 
mental or physical fitness, but the 
existence of any kind of elected 
second chamber at once gives rise 
to unsavoury intrigues and recri¬ 
minations. New Zealand manages 
her affairs without a second 
chamber, and so do the Socialist 
countries of Eastern Europe. In 
Norway the second chamber is 
chosen from members of the 
Lower House already elected. 

(6) If a Minister is a member of 
the House of Lords he is rendered 
less amenable to criticism than if 
he were a member of the Lower 
House; this is especially felt 
where the Minister holds the posi¬ 
tion of Secretary of State. 

(7) No institution ought to be 
allowed to continue in existence 
unless it can be proved to fulfil a 
useful purpose. The value to be 
put on the Lords is shown by the 
scant attention its proceedings 
receive from the public—and from 
the majority of its own members. 

(8) Reform of the Lords would 
not meet the chief criticisms 
against it, unless such a Second 


against hasty legislation ; it gives 
an opportunity for reflection and 
full consideration. 

(4) The House of Lords has 
secured for the nation the con¬ 
tinued service of men who, for 
various reasons, would be unable 
to face contested elections, but 
whose experience entitles them to 
a voice in the national councils. If 
it were abolished, the House of 
Commons would be filled with 
peers, and would thus lose its dis¬ 
tinctive character. 

(5) Conditions prevailing in 
other countries are not necessarily 
applicable to Britain. New Zea¬ 
land is a small country with a 
homogeneous population and with¬ 
out the conflicts of interest which 
give rise to ill-considered legisla¬ 
tion. Russia has her Soviet of 
Nationalities, but in any case the 
extent to which her single chamber 
and those of the satellite countries 
actually govern is severely limited, 
and so no comparison is possible. 

(6) Special arrangements could 
be made for all Ministers to be 
questioned by or to address the 
Commons. Actually, the effective 
power of criticising Ministers who 
are in the Commons is decaying 
rapidly. 

(7) Any existing institution, 
especially if it can point to an 
ancient and honourable career, has 
ipso facto an argument for its con¬ 
tinuance. The vitality and im¬ 
portance of the Lords have been 
frequently demonstrated. 

(8) It is undesirable to abolish 
the Second Chamber, even if we 
do not approve of the present one, 
for the increase in the mass and 
the kinds of business dealt with by 
the State renders it impossible for 
one body like the Commons to 
cope with it all. Reform, or a new 
type of second Chamber, is neces¬ 
sary to prevent the Executive 
from becoming supreme. 

(9) The Lords stand for a more 
permanent element in the country 
than a Commons majority and 
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Chamber is set up as involves a 
complete break with our constitu¬ 
tional tradition and procedure. 

(9) The advent of the Labour 
Party to power in 1945 raised the 
problem in its acutest form, since 
the Lords at once revealed their 
Conservative complexion and at¬ 
tempted to use their power of veto 
to nullify in the interests of the 
section of Society which they 
represent, measures of nationali¬ 
sation on the basis of which the 
Labour Government had been 
duly elected. 


consequently are entitled to be 
cautious in passing proposals that 
might be countermanded by the 
next election. The fact that some 
of the legislation hastily passed by 
the 1945 government was imme¬ 
diately reversed by its successors 
is a proof that some check on its 
activities was needed. 


SLIDING SCALE WAGE RATES 


Pro : (1) The regulation of 

wages by reference to changes in 
the index figures of price levels is 
the only fair way of determining 
what they should be. As in the 
iron and steel trades, wages could 
be altered according to variations 
in the selling prices of the in¬ 
dustry's products, thus linking up 
the interests of the workers and 
employers, or else they could be 
made dependent on variations in 
the cost of living. One of the 
systems should be adopted in every 
trade and profession. 

(2) An industry can only pay 
wages out of its revenue. Other 
costs tend to be fixed and in¬ 
escapable, so that wages must 
sometimes bo reduced in order to 
keep the industry from bank¬ 
ruptcy. On the other hand, when 
trade is booming, the workers 
have every right to share in its 
increased prosperity, and this the 
sliding scale wage rates would 
allow. 

(3) The index figures are satis¬ 
factory on the whole, now that 
the basis of computing them has 
been brought into relation with the 
actual mode of living of the people. 
This method is peculiarly suitable 
for regulating the wages and 
salaries of public officials, and 
other civil servants such as trans¬ 
port workers, as they are neces¬ 
sarily concerned in occupations 


Con : (1) The theory of sliding 
scale rates rests on the assumption 
that the real income of the country 
remains fixed. It definitely limits 
the hopes and expectations of the 
vast majority of the nation in 
regard to their possible incomes. 
It thus robs work of an incentive 
and life of one of its interests. 

(2) The bases for the rates are 
bad. The regulation of wages 
according to the selling price of 
products ignores the other factors 
in costs, such as overhead charges 
and raw materials and selling costs. 
Profits can easily be concealed in 
a firm’s accounts in order to avoid 
sliding-scale increases. 

(3) Wages in the Civil Service 
have always lagged behind those 
of other occupations in times of 
rising prices, and even the re¬ 
formed cost-of-living index does 
not give a true picture in times 
of limited or regulated consump¬ 
tion. A fall in wages in times of 
depression is not felt less keenly 
because it is based on statistical 
evidence. 

(4) This " fodder" basis of 
wages is degrading to humanity. 
It assumes that the mass of the 
population must be content with 
subsistence, but at the same time 
produce a great number of luxuries 
and quasi-luxuries and goods for 
export which they must uot dream 
of enjoying. The proper aim of 
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whose output cannot be costed 
and the cost covered scientifically 
in the selling price. For this same 
reason it is important to make 
sure that they do not absorb too 
great a share of the community’s 
income, nor on the other hand 
receive too small a share per head. 

(4) The services of manage¬ 
ment, capital, and new ideas must 
be paid for, so that this so-called 
“ fodder" basis is only a more 
humane and systematic way of 
settling the old question—how 
much a man should be paid for his 
effort. These problems of wages 
would occur even in the most com¬ 
pletely Socialist community. 

(5) They save concerns from 
bankruptcy in times of depression 
and relate the cost of industry to 
world price levels, thereby enabl¬ 
ing this country to maintain and 
extend the range of its exports. 


the trade unions is a steadily in¬ 
creasing real wage rate, such as 
this country could provide if 
capitalist control were modified. 

(5) These sliding-scales have a 
depressing effect on trade, for 
when prices are sagging and the 
need for effective demand is felt, 
they operate by reducing spending 
power to curtail the demand still 
further, thus aggravating the 
trouble. 


SOCIAL CREDIT 


This title indicates the principles put forward for social reconstruction by Major C. H. 
Douglas and writers following him. The proposals may be summarised thus. Credit should 
be granted for production simply on the basis of the capacity of production exercised by 
manufacturers, farmers, etc. Prices to ultimate consumers, i.e., the public, should be based 
on the relation between the Production (increase in assets of all kinds) and the Consumption 
(depreciation of all kinds) in the community over any selected period. If Production is the 
greater, prices should be proportionately lower than the Cost Price as now ascertained by 
hrms as the basis of their charges ; if Depreciation is greater, there would be no reduction. 
The difference lx» tween the price charged to the consumer and the Cost to the producer or 
er S * K \ U ^ made up to the latter by a credit—not a subsidy—from the Government. 
All future Capital Development should carry a dividend with it, which should be distributed 
per head over the community. As the country developed its resources, the dividend would 
become larger and form a substantial part of the income of everyone. 


Pro : (1) The chief cause of 
trade crises and of poverty in this 
country is the inability of manu¬ 
facturers to find a market easily 
for their maximum possible out¬ 
put. This indicates an error in our 
financial system of distributing 
the goods, as there is a natural 
demand for all they can produce. 

(2) The current financial system 
has grown up accidentally and 
bears no relation to the physical 
processes of making and using up 
wealth (see Managed Currency). 
It should be replaced by a scientific 
mechanism. The defects of the 
current system have been suffi¬ 
ciently shown by the financial and 


Con : (1) The causes of our 

economic troubles are various, 
They comprise some or all of the 
following: Capitalism (see So¬ 
cialism and Communism), over¬ 
population (see Birth Control,) 
inefficiency in industry (see Scien¬ 
tific Management), ca'canny on 
the part of Labour (see Trade 
Unions), insufficient savings of 
capital, land monopoly (see Nat¬ 
ionalisation (Land) ). 

(2) The present financial system 
has been built up by centuries of 
experience and is a marvellously 
efficient and self-balancing instru¬ 
ment. Where it has been departed 
from, as in Russia and her satellite 
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industrial crises that many count¬ 
ries have suffered at intervals. 

(3) The retail prices charged to 
consumers have to cover a large 
proportion of costs which repre¬ 
sent wages, etc., paid out so long 
ago that they have been spent and 
so are not available to buy the 
goods now on sale. Consequently 
the great bulk of purchasing power 
has to come from wages and 
salaries now being paid in respect 
of production not yet ready for 
sale. Owing to the development of 
industrial processes, this propor¬ 
tion tends to increase all the time. 
Owing to the permanence of capi¬ 
tal equipment, this system is con¬ 
stantly breaking down. It is 
absurd not to be able to distribute 
the wealth available except on the 
condition of making a great deal 
more goods which may or may not 
be wanted and which in any case 
leave the problem no nearer 
solution. 

(4) As the fresh credits depend 
on charging lower prices, there 
cannot be inflation. The principle 
of taking a national balance- 
sheet would prevent over-issue. 

(5) Bank credit is a continually 
renewed stream of inflation, which 
means a robbery of the consumer 
through enhanced prices. The 
fact that, if it ceased, industry 
would stop, is only evidence that 
the system is unsound. 

( 8 ) Besides the unused capacity 
everywhere observable in indus¬ 
try, and the innumerable wastes 
which go on, the potentialities of 
production through improvements 
in technique are enormous. The 
results now are inadequate, be¬ 
cause the prospects of reward, in 
the widest sense, are so doubtful. 

(7) A system by which financial 
profits would depend more and 
more on effective turnover in pro¬ 
duction would minimise the evils 
and maximise the good in the 
present system. The alleged evil, 
self-seeking tendencies of human 
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countries, a multitude of evils has 
promptly arisen. 

(3) If part of prices does involve 
costs which can only be paid for by 
new production and the wages, 
etc., paid to those who produce it, 
this process is continuous. It has 
always existed and will continue. 
The hitches which occur arc due 
either to such causes as those in 
(1), or to other causes which set 
on foot trade cycles and to the mis¬ 
taken policies in respect of cur¬ 
rency pursued by various govern¬ 
ments. 

(4) The present system of cover¬ 
ing all financial costs in prices 
accurately represents the debts in¬ 
curred by various parties in in¬ 
dustry which must be paid. The 
manufacture of credits by the 
Government, as proposed, would 
mean a mass of paper money and 
all the consequences of inflation, 
as experienced abroad. 

(5) The issue by banks of credit 
for production is only a superior 
and economical development of 
old methods. It has enabled the 
greatly increased production of 
the present day to come about and 
is absolutely necessary for its con¬ 
tinuance. That prices obtainable 
are so little above the costs in¬ 
curred proves that there is no 
inflation. 

(6) The whole idea is based on 
the assumption that a vastly 
increased production is possible. 
This may be true in certain small 
departments but is not true of 
industry as a whole, and especially 
not of agriculture. There are quite 
sufficient inducements already 
operating to secure that people 
shall do their best, though some 
minor adjustments are doubtless 
desirable. 

(7) The principle of " produc¬ 
tion for profit " is the chief source 
of our difficulties and until “ pro¬ 
duction for use ” replaces it, no 
progress is possible. A different 
relationship between employer 
and employed is needed. 
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nature can be harnessed to the 
common purpose. 

(8) The dividend is the logical 
successor of the wage. This is 
demonstrated not only by the un¬ 
employment problem and the 
tendency for the brains of the com¬ 
munity to enter the selling rather 
than the producing branches of 
commerce, but also by the steady 
growth of dividend receivers. The 
wage-earner is now encouraged 
even by Socialists, in the hope 
that he will be enabled to save 
enough to become a dividend- 
receiver in his old age. 

(9) We depend far more on the 
state of the industrial arts than 
on any of the other factors of pro¬ 
duction. This is an accumulating 
inheritance beginning from the 
earliest civilisations. Every in¬ 
heritor, as a matter of justice, 
should receive from it a concrete 
revenue. A developing dividend 
system would turn “ exploiters,” 
” profiteers,” and “ wage-slaves ” 
into citizens working together less 
and less from compulsion and more 
and more from inducement. 

(10) The idea of Social Credit 
would unify the nation, for it 
would give everyone an immediate 
interest in the common prosperity. 
It would promote international 
peace by making the economic 
system of each nation self-balanc¬ 
ing, and so end the unnatural 
struggle for markets and resources. 

(11) The solving of the Financial 
Riddle is the first step in any form 
of social reorganisation whatever. 
Finance is the great instrument 
for securing co-operation in the 
modern world, and it is the first 
obstacle now met with in putting 
through any reform, large or small. 

(12) It would make the poor 
rich without making the rich poor. 


(Some) Human nature must 
alter before any such scheme can 
be a success, as it calls for closer 
co-operation and completer 
honesty in those working it. 

(8) “ He who will not work, 
neither shall he eat.” The divi¬ 
dend is the hall-mark of social 
parasitism, and will inevitably 
breed a nation of rentiers, such as 
was Holland in the eighteenth 
century. Leisure as an end is 
repugnant, and so far from ensur- • 
ing the development of free 
intelligence, will inhibit it. 

(9) Land, Labour, and Capital 
are the only factors of production, 
and the proper reward of each is 
determined in the long run by the 
operation of supply and demand. 
The proposal for a national divi¬ 
dend is an attempt on the one 
hand to outwit economic laws and 
on the other to abolish that com¬ 
petition by which alone mankind 
can survive and evolve. 

(10) A Socialism of producers is 
a nobler ideal. There can be no 
solution of our social problems 
while some have access to the 
means of production and distri¬ 
bution while the majority have 
not. 

(Some) To imagine that con¬ 
flicts between nations can be 
ended is a delusion (see War). 

(11) Finance is but one of the 
implements of society. Social 
co-operation can be attained by 
goodwill and the determination of 
everybody to avoid waste and 
ostentation. 

(Some) A revival of religion 
in the widest sense of the term is 
what we most need. 

(12) No scheme of social reform 
is acceptable which leaves the rich 
in possession of the good things of 
life and the plutocrats masters of 
the community. 


SOCIALISM AND COMMUNISM 


Pro : (1) The fundamental fact Con : (1) The evolution of so- 
of human life is that men are ciety does not move in the 
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drawn into association with one 
another. It is to take the fullest 
advantage of this natural charac¬ 
teristic that a Socialist society 
should be established. It is not 
to be denied that individual and 
sectional interests have been domi¬ 
nant of necessity at various periods 
in the past, but human history is 
a long succession of changes 
leading up to a general reconcilia¬ 
tion of the interests of the in¬ 
dividual with those of society 
at large. The State is not neces¬ 
sarily the organ of integration. 

(2) Men are not entirely selfish, 
nor entirely altruistic. But in the 
past, society has rested its con¬ 
scious policy solely on the first 
impulse, with the result that ex¬ 
cellent moral codes have existed 
side by side with the triumph of 
the strong, the brutal, and the 
cunning. If freedom, or rather the 
power to do whatever one wishes, 
is limited by society, the interests 
of all are enhanced and freedom is 
much more secure and much more 
extended. 

(3) The alternative to socialism 
is chaos or a slave State. The 
present system is breaking down 
in the spheres of morals, economic 
efficiency, and culture. 

(4) The economic development 
of capitalist production has di¬ 
vorced the producers almost en¬ 
tirely from all property in or con¬ 
trol over the instniments of pro¬ 
duction, creating a proletariat on 
the one hand and a non-working 
capitalist and propertied class on 
the other. The surviving indepen¬ 
dent craftsmen are an unimportant 
exception to this general rule, and 
have an increasingly difficult task 
to maintain themselves. Peasants 
and farmers are very often only 
nominally the owners of their 
holdings, exploited unmercifully 
by mortgages or in the hands of 
transport or distributing agencies. 
Peasants only manage to main¬ 
tain themselves by exploiting their 
families. Though idealised by 


direction of the Socialist State. 
The self-regarding impulses are 
more fundamental than the asso- 
ciational. The only way in which 
advantage is likely to be taken of 
the latter is by putting everything 
under the despotism of the State. 

(2) True individuality and free¬ 
dom can only obtain where the 
individual is left as much freedom 
as is consistent with the safety of 
the State. Humanity has no col¬ 
lective mind ; human progress is 
due to the free play of rivalry 
between man and man. 

(3) The cause of economic and 
social progress in the past has been 
individualism. The same force is 
the only one capable of carrying 
mankind forward in the future. 
Civilisation always depends for 
its cultural development on a 
small class, which is supported by 
the profits of individualism. That 
class has also been the standard- 
bearer of freedom in politics and 
morals. 

(4) (Some) The trend of de¬ 
velopment does not divorce the 
worker more and more from the 
means of production. Side by side 
with the big factory, there con¬ 
stantly occur chances for small 
people to start independent trades. 
The peasant proprietor in most 
parts of Europe is as strong as ever. 
It has been shown that small-scale 
production can secure practically 
all the advantages of large-scale, 
and is superior to very huge 
organisations. 

(Some) Even if it were possible 
to put an end to the economic and 
social process of differentiation, 
and all its causes and effects, such 
a consummation would not imply 
an advance in human culture. 

(5, It is not true that the present 
system allows the greater part of 
the wealth of the country to go to 
those who do not work. The work¬ 
ing classes take by far the greater 
share of the country's income. A 
large portion of the so-called un¬ 
earned wealth of the rich is derived 
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some people they are in fact, 
physically, morally and intellec¬ 
tually and culturally, inferior even 
to the town proletariat. Shop¬ 
keepers are rarely independent ; 
they are tied down to the whole¬ 
sale firms, whose paid agents they 
often are. The only places where 
independence survives are in the 
interstices of big industry. 

(5) The product of industry is 
so divided up that the workers 
have to be content with a subsis¬ 
tence that will keep them efficient, 
while the owner of capital exacts 
a tax on their labour, which is 
levied by making large numbers of 
them produce luxuries and non¬ 
necessities of all sorts. The non- 
producer has a much better life 
than the producer, and property 
is preferred to life. 

(G) The measure of individual 
wealth should be the amount of 
work done by the individual ; this 
being impossible to apply, the 
best maxim is " From each accord¬ 
ing to his ability, to each according 
to his needs.” The present system 
secures a distribution that ap¬ 
proaches neither principle. The 
capitalist exploits the labour of 
the producers by hand and brain, 
from the unskilled labourer right 
up to the manager, not by virtue 
of his transcendent services but 
because he has inherited stock 
from an ancestor or can limit pro¬ 
duction, or secures a mortgage, or 
can maintain prices—in fact, by 
means of any successful applica¬ 
tion of the principle of obstruction 
between the production of goods 
and their distribution to those 
who need them. A ” pull ” is more 
certain of gaining wealth than 
great genius or singular powers of 
organisation. 

(7) Lack of an assured purpose 
breeds despair; hence the in¬ 
efficiency of the chronically casual 
worker. Man loathes boredom to 
such an extent, and has such an 
instinctive aversion from futility, 
that in a properly constituted 


from money earned by them or 
their fathers, who, having elected 
to save instead of spending, have 
invested it and are living on the 
interest thereof. The Socialist 
theory prefers waste to thrift. 

(6) The capitalist could not 
exist without the labourer, nor 
could the labourer without the 
capitalist, who supplies the sinews 
of industry with which the 
former produces a commodity. Be¬ 
sides this function, the capitalist 
often performs that of directing 
production. Most of the profits 
are the earnings of managerial 
ability. The distinctive feature 
of capitalism today is the complete 
withdrawal of the men of excep¬ 
tional intellect from the business of 
performing or directing any labour 
of their own, and the concentra¬ 
tion of their powers in organising 
the labour of others, with the re¬ 
sult that the mental capacities of 
the few, instead of being confined 
to the task of guiding their own 
muscles, lend guidance to the mus¬ 
cular operations of the many. The 
profits of the capitalist employers 
have their origin in the fact that 
in this way commodities are 
multiplied as they were never 
before, their individual values 
remaining unaltered in proportion 
as this multiplication is general; 
and the sum of the values thus 
added to the general product 
forms the funds from which profits 
are drawn. 

(7) Socialism, by guaranteeing 
to all a livelihood, takes away the 
chief incentive to exertion. Saving 
becomes useless. Private enter¬ 
prise has been the best prerequisite 
of progress everywhere ; wherever 
there are traces of communism, it 
is only as men get away from it 
that they become energetic and 
progress is possible. 

(8) The labourer has shared 
proportionately in the increase of 
wealth ; he lias shared very pro¬ 
bably to a greater degree than 
capital. He has also now shorter 
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society, where a few men could 
do the work with the machines to 
hand, there would be competition 
to get work rather than to avoid it 
and live a life of ease and sloth. 

(8) The luxury of the rich in¬ 
creases faster than the comfort of 
the poor. Though better off than 
his great-grandfather, the worker 
has not received a proportionate 
share of the vast increase in the 
country's wealth. Terminologi- 
cally the theory that wages sink 
to the level of " bare subsistence ” 
may need restatement : its sub¬ 
stance—that the workers receive 
only enough to keep them efficient 
—-remains true. This is the latest 
scientific wage theory of capital¬ 
ism—the economy of high wages. 
All the advances the workers have 
made have been gained despite 
capitalism, not because of it. 

(9) Individualism is a theory 
that does not fit the present facts. 
The industry of the country is 
passing rapidly into the hands of 
a few men. The bank amalgama¬ 
tions are concentrating credit 
control. Trusts are far wider 
spread than even Socialists 
thought until lately. Interlocking 
directorships are held everywhere. 
The shareholder has to have blind 
faith in two or three of the board 
of directors. Financial and indus¬ 
trial magnates influence the stock 
and produce and raw-material 
markets in their own interests. The 
result is a nation of serfs on the 
one hand, and a few industrial 
and financial overlords on the 
other. 

(10) The creation of a great 
body of unemployed is an invari¬ 
able accompaniment of capitalism. 
The chaotic fluctuations of that 
system at once form and demand 
an industrial reserve. Its in¬ 
ability to avoid gluts of the mar¬ 
ket renders unemployment more 
imminent the more the workers 
6pecd up production. The men 
affected are neither idlers nor 
wastrels, though constant dis- 


hours and better conditions. The 
statistics magnifying the dispro¬ 
portion of the wealth of different 
sections of the community are 
fallacious. If the national income 
were shared out equally, the addi¬ 
tion to the workers' wages would 
be negligible. Under a free, indi¬ 
vidualist social system none has a 
fixed status ; the same men are 
both capitalists and workers. To 
a large extent men reputed to be 
the possessors of great wealth are 
simply its distributors. 

(9; There is no universal ten¬ 
dency to eliminate the small 
capitalist and business man ; a 
small, ably conducted business has 
a very good chance of success. Co¬ 
operative enterprises and limited 
liability companies secure a large 
field of investment for the small 
capitalists, who arc necessary to 
the captains of industry. The 
principal gambling in shares is not 
done in the case of companies 
which are on a sound basis, so 
that American methods of busi¬ 
ness are generally impossible in 
this country. 

(10) Socialism would not solve 
the problem of the unemployed 
because that problem is as much 
moral as economic. In every com¬ 
munity idlers and black sheep will 
always be present, and Socialism 
assumes an ideal state of society in 
which all men will be equally good. 

(11) All Socialist systems mean 
the minute regulation of life by 
statute and by-laws, probably 
administered by officials. These 
would be so numerous that the 
manual workers would become 
impotent. All spontaneity or self- 
expression would cease or, even¬ 
tually, escape from repression into 
revolution. Bureaucrats tend to 
develop the " red tape," obsti¬ 
nately conservative habit of mind. 
Their conduct becomes high¬ 
handed, as they feel bound to sup¬ 
port the dignity of the administra¬ 
tive machine of which they are 
part. The alleged efficiency of the 
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turbances may turn some of them 
into black sheep. It is only in time 
of war, when weapons of death are 
produced in vast numbers and 
immediately consumed, or in the 
period after a war when the devas¬ 
tation it has caused gives rise to 
a demand for all kinds of goods for 
the rebuilding of normal life, that 
workers can be temporarily as¬ 
sured of steady employment. In 
a Socialist society the very few 
who were unwilling to work could 
be dealt with by disciplinary 
measures as a last resort. Socialism 
demands no "change of heart", 
only the enlightenment of self- 
interest. 

(11) Society is at present mi¬ 
nutely regulated openly but un¬ 
obtrusively by Government offi¬ 
cials in part, but mainly by capi¬ 
talists. Socialism will endeavour 
to reduce regimentation and set 
people free individually in groups 
to manage their own affairs. 
Nevertheless it is hard to see why 
it should be more oppressive to be 
forced to behave in such a way bv 
an official of. say, the Transport 
Executive than by an official of the 
privately owned railways. Social¬ 
ism does not mean necessarily 
the aggrandisement of State de¬ 
partments. Devolution by area 
and function is possible, and Guild 
Socialism, and the Soviet system, 
are examples of other schemes. 
The British official is efficient and 
not corrupt, and can be trusted to 
work in the interests of the 
community. 

(12) Crises which render every¬ 
body's existence insecure are in¬ 
herent in the capitalist system, 
and arise from the fact that pro¬ 
duction for the world s markets 
cannot gauge the limits of con¬ 
sumption, and that production is 
continually outstripping the effec¬ 
tive demand. The conditions 
under private property have be¬ 
come too narrow for the con¬ 
stantly growing accumulation of 
wealth. Malthus' law of popula- 


nationalisation carried out so far in 
this country has failed to impress 
those who have come into contact 
with it, and strengthened their 
determination to resist extensions 
of it if not to end it altogether 
when possible. In many countries 
wholesale corruption would be 
inevitable, and here we should not 
be immune. The German official 
in the old days used to be incor¬ 
ruptible and intolerable; with 
the coming of the Third Reich he 
lost much of his incorruptibility 
but little of his overbearing be¬ 
haviour. Nor would these dangers 
be avoided if some other form of 
organisation were adopted. For 
every large organisation develops 
the same habits; trade unions, 
trusts, the Soviets, and the Church 
can be cited as instances. Here 
the Ministriesof Health, Insurance, 
Agriculture, the Treasury, the 
Post Offices, can all be cited as 
showing how the jack-in-office 
afflicts the supposedly free citizen 
and enfranchised constituent. Our 
aim should be the reduction of 

administrative machinery and the 

• 

freeing of choice and initiative in 
as great a degree as possible. 

(12) The primary question 
which presses for solution is not the 
unequal distribution of wealth, 
but the production of the wealth 
to be distributed. The wealth of 
modern nations depends upon 
international credit and trade. 
Under capitalism the two virtues 
necessary in the accumulation of 
capital—thrift and industry—are 
encouraged, and the rewards for 
the effective and punishments for 
the non-effective direction of 
labour are automatic. Under 
Socialism the detection of the mis¬ 
direction of labour becomes a prac¬ 
tical impossibility, and thus capi¬ 
tal must waste away while the 
primary cause of its waste is un¬ 
known and therefore not remedied. 
Trusts do regulate production, and 
tend to avoid crises. 

(13) The management of the 
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tion is now obsolete. It is not the 
population that presses upon the 
means of subsistence, but on the 
contrary the means of subsistence 
that press upon the nation. Hence 
the feverish race for new outlets, 
new consumers, profitable invest¬ 
ments. Hence also the deliberate 
destroying of goods which would 
have been of use to the commu- 
nity, in order to maintain the level 
of prices at times when purchasing 
power has fallen. Under Socialism 
crises would be avoided, for pro¬ 
duction would be adapted to 
national consumption, and the 
needs of the nation could easily be 
ascertained. Famine and crises 
arise from a superfluity owing to 
the unrestricted competition of 
individual firms and companies for 
profit, and of the rank and file of 
workers for subsistence wages. 
The mere production of great 
wealth is no test of social and in¬ 
dustrial well-being; distribution 
is the real test. 

(13) The regulation of produc¬ 
tion is not incompatible with 
freedom of choice of profession. If 
it were found that too many 
people were turning in any one 
direction, it would always be 
possible to increase the induce¬ 
ments in other directions by offer¬ 
ing more favourable conditions of 
work, e.g., increased remunera¬ 
tion, shorter hours or other privi¬ 
leges. The dirty work would be 
remunerated in proportion to its 
unpleasantness. Short hours, long 
holidays, and generous treatment 

should be the portion of those who 
do it. 

(14) No regulation of individual 
consumption would be necessary, 
for modern labour is so productive 

. a *1* could satisfy all needs of a 
civilised society. Moreover, So¬ 
cialism, by broadening the basis 
of consumption, would give in¬ 
dividual freedom also to those 
classes which, under the present 
conditions, are poor, and must 
necessarily limit very strictly their 
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entire production would force the 
socialist State, in order to prevent 
overproduction, to abolish the 
right of the worker freely to choose 
his profession. Everyone would 
have to act in accordance with 
orders. Otherwise everyone would 
flock into those professions which 
afforded the pleasantest way of 
life. 

(14) The regulation of consump¬ 
tion destroys all freedom of choice, 
and enslaves everybody, and only 
through regulation can production 
be made exactly to meet con¬ 
sumption. otherwise the old diffi¬ 
culty must recur. Moreover, every¬ 
body would want the best things, 
which, by their nature, are 
limited. 

(15) Socialism would abolish 
competition and establish a huge 
monopoly, which would soon be 
that worst of tyrannies, a mob 
tyranny. Free competition is the 
only real freedom in industrial 
matters, as well as the only 
guarantee to the consumer that 
lie gets what he wants. The law 
should make and enforce regula¬ 
tions to ensure that fraud is not 
perpetrated on the consumer, but 
nothing more. Honesty pays in 
the general run. Given a number of 
labourers equal in productivity, 
working for an equal number of 
hours, and receiving as their re¬ 
wards equal shares of the total 
product, no one group of labourers 
could augment their own gains in 
any way except by a successful 
attack on the gains of all the 
others. However an individualist 
community might be socialised, all 
the elements of industrial conflict 
would survive in it. The only way 
in which the position of any group 
of labourers could be improved 
would be by the advent of some 
exceptional man. He would de¬ 
mand his special bargain. The 
bargain which a Socialist State 
would, in the interests of the 
majority, have to strike with its 
exceptionally efficient citizen 
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individual consumption. 

(15) Socialism would have no 
need to abolish competition, but 
would leave men free to compete 
not only for “ service,” but for 
high salaries, for position, for 
authority, and for leisure. Socialist 
competition is a well-known 
feature of life in socialist Russia. 
Under capitalism, while com¬ 
petition among workers for the 
means whereby to earn their daily 
bread becomes keener, competi¬ 
tion among capitalists gives way 
day by day to co-operation. The 
more production gets into the 
hands of the big companies, the 
easier do capitalists find it to form 
rings, etc., to keep prices up. No 
legislation can prevent secret 
agreements. Again, the common 
practice of adulteration con¬ 
demns the competitive system. 
Low prices mean poor goods. Dis¬ 
honesty is an essential part of 
present-day competition. The 
consumer is not in a position under 
the complex conditions of modern 
life to know a genuine article, or 
to know what is compatible with 
health in food, dwellings, etc. He 
cannot be a universal expert. Such 
measures of inspection and regula¬ 
tion as have been taken are in¬ 
sufficient to deal with those whose 
intention it is to defraud, and it 
is hardly in a man s interest to be 
honest with a person whom he 
may never see again. 

(16) There need be no such 
thing as confiscation. The ten¬ 
dency nowadays, especially in 
Britain, is to give compensation 
to the former owners of nationa¬ 
lised industries, generally in the 
form of State bonds. Although 
this involves a charge on the State, 
the curbing of the practice of in¬ 
vesting in subsidiary industries 
or abroad should provide sufficient 
funds for improvements in work¬ 
ing hours and conditions, as well 
as wages. The trusts have shown 
how enormously production can 
be raised, and the great difficulty 


would be in its essentials the same 
as that made under a system of 
free exchange and competition. 

(16) Socialism would involve 
wholesale confiscation ; confisca¬ 
tion would create universal mis¬ 
trust, and prevent all progress. 
Theoretically, the State might 
confiscate all such resources as 
exist at any given moment, but 
no one, if it aimed at making this 
confiscation permanent, would 
ever accumulate any such re¬ 
sources again. The idea of buying 
out the whole property-holding 
class would spell bankruptcy, and 
moreover, bring no advantages. It 
would simply turn what are, in 
many cases, active workers into 
pensioners of the State. Socialists 
would soon find that people would 
not work if assured of a living, 
hence production would soon fall 
off. Destroy confidence in the 
future, and the great driving forces 
of the economic processes are 
paralysed. The continued progress 
of Socialism, if translated into a 
national policy, must drive the 
owners of liquid capital to domi¬ 
cile elsewhere. On the other hand, 
the owners of fixed capital and 
the population who live on their 
own personal labour would suffer 
from the consequences of excessive 
taxation and the attrition or flight 
of capital in abnormal quantities. 
As ninety-five per cent of the in¬ 
dustries of Great Britain are con¬ 
ducted by credit, any interference 
with that confidence which is the 
basis of credit necessarily drives 
the injured industries to foreign 
countries which are our competi¬ 
tors in the world markets. 

(17) The so-called idle classes do 
much valuable social and philan- 
tliropic work, which could not be 
done by any paid official with the 
same disinterested love. They are 
moreover the upholders of culture 
and patrons of art. From these 
classes our greatest statesmen 
have sprung. 

(18) Socialism, by stopping the 
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of the capitalist—how to limit 
production so as to sell the pro¬ 
ducts at a profit—would disappear. 
In a transformed society, when all 
the private capital of production 
and exploitation has been so¬ 
cialised, the compensation that 
former capitalists have received 
will enable them to buy the pro¬ 
ducts of social activity, but not to 
control their production. 

(17) The existence of idle classes 
is a direct social evil—whether 
the idle rich or the idle poor. The 
so-called services of the former to 
society are for the most part the 
merest dilettantism, and their 
social influence is pernicious in 
every way. Their artistic taste, 
even when sincere, is based on 
false values, and is generally mere 
ostentation. Inclined strongly to 
superstition, belief in luck and so 
on, and to barbarism in their 
amusements, blood sports, etc., 
they speedily degenerate. The 
political leadership of the proper¬ 
tied classes tends more and more 
to fall to men whose social origin 
is different from theirs. Their 
philanthropy, where felt, degrades 
the proletariat, as their patronage 
degrades art. It is not denied that 
this class has in the past per¬ 
formed a certain social function, 
though badly ; but it has now 
become superfluous and noxious. 

(18) Social progress and social 
evolution are different from natu¬ 
ral selection and natural evolution. 
The present system has produced 
an inferior population out of a 
sound stock. The successful men 
are the cunning men, those with 
a commercial instinct. Given 
economic and social equality as 
far as may be, the best types would 
come to the front. The type of 
person who has a talent for pros¬ 
pering at the expense of others is 
not necessarily the " fittest" 
human being. 

(19) The present marriage sys¬ 
tem is still a reflex of the property 
system. Socialism would deter- 


competitive struggle for life, puts 
an end to the process of natural 
selection for the elimination of the 
unfit, and thus brings progress to 
a standstill. Those who fail are 
less desirable types of humanity 
than those who succeed, since they 
are physically, intellectually and 
even morally inferior. The growth 
of medical science reinforces this 
tendency. Socialism encourages 
the survival of the unfit. 

(19) The Socialists teach that 
existing marriage relations are 
simply the outcome of property. 
Property in children under Social¬ 
ism would soon cease to exist, and 
marriage be an association termin¬ 
able at will by either party. Thus 
the family would disappear. If 
society guaranteed subsistence to 
all its members, it must regulate 
the number of citizens for whom 
it would have to provide. 

(20) Socialism would have no 
leisured class ; and since we owe 
a great deal of our art, literature 
and science, and the refinements 
of everyday life to this class, cul¬ 
ture and progress would cease. 
The Socialist society would main¬ 
tain a constant level of dull ma¬ 
terialism. 

(21) It is almost impossible to 
conceive how work is to be re¬ 
munerated, save on a competitive 
basis. Under Socialism all kinds 
of work would have to be valued 
on a common basis, which could 
only l^e the amount of time spent 
in the production of commodities. 
Socialism would be possible only 
if all men were not only equally 
good, but equally gifted. One of 
the chief incentives to labour 
would be removed if parents were 
deprived of the wish and ability 
to provide for their children s 
advancement. The Christian doc¬ 
trine of the equality of man is an 
ideal not a working system. 
Character must be the mainspring 
of the State ; an atmosphere of 
potential inequality gives free play 
to all the passions and active 
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mine whether monogamy suited 
humanity by making everyone 
freer than he or she is at present. 
Recent trends in the U.S.S.R., 
with tightening up of marriage and 
divorce laws, suggest that mono¬ 
gamy would be found to be the 
best system ; the example of the 
U.S.A., on the other hand, suggests 
that monogamy is not an essential 
feature of capitalism. Socialism 
is in any case an economic doc¬ 
trine which bears on the sex 
question only where it is compli¬ 
cated by money matters. It 
would undoubtedly end prostitu¬ 
tion, which is caused largely by 
poverty and inequalities of wealth. 

(20) Bv making work obliga¬ 
tory on all, Socialism would reduce 
work to a minimum for all alike, 
and would set free the worker to 
enjoy his leisure, to develop his 
cultural equipment, or to express 
himself in more personal methods 
of work. The culture that de¬ 
pends on a leisured class and is the 
monopoly of the few cannot be 
very valuable. 

(21) The competitive reward of 
labour is a fiction in present-day 
society. The worker was never 
rewarded in proportion to his toil, 
but only as the market rate, de¬ 
termined by factors outside his 
control, allowed. Collective bar¬ 
gaining by trade unions has 
ended the theory. The best work 
has never been done out of con¬ 
sideration for money. Though 
inequalities may persist as be¬ 
tween different classes of workers 
until society has achieved a suffi¬ 
cient abundance, ultimately equa¬ 
lity of income will be general. 
Socialism would secure free play 
to the better side of humanity, 
i.e., pride in one's work. Socialism 
is designed for a humanity that 
has not been repressed and 
thwarted by economic serfdom. 

(22) (Some) Socialism is the 
social interpretation of Christia¬ 
nity, and though some individual 
Socialists may be atheists, there 


powers of man. Socialism pre¬ 
supposes men not only more per¬ 
fect, but of an entirely different 
nature from what they will ever 
be. 


(22) Socialism is atheistic. This 
is clear, not only from the doc¬ 
trines and philosophy of the lead¬ 
ing Socialist thinkers, but also 
from their policy and action when 
in power. Marx and Engels said 
that religion was ** the opium of 
the people.” Socialists everywhere 
desire the secularisation of the 
schools and the educational sys¬ 
tem. 


(23) The international doctrines 
of Socialists are absurd. The real 
causes of war are nationalist ambi¬ 
tions and over-population. So¬ 
cialism might well be intensely 
nationalist. The main driving 
force of Russian resistance to 
German invasion in the Second 
World War was the desire to drive 
out the foreign aggressor, and 
British Socialists today have be¬ 
come more rabidly warlike than 
the professed militarists them¬ 
selves. Socialised industries would 
have to enter world competition, 
and as the whole might of the 
State and political machine would 
be brought into play to support 
them in their struggles for markets 
and the sources of raw materials, 
the danger of international rival¬ 
ries and feuds would be as great 
as under the most rapacious pri¬ 
vate capitalism. The class war is 
more hateful than international 
war, and on a world-wide scale 
could work more damage than 
even international wars. Socialists 
often condemn strife between 
nations and at the same time 
extol strife between sections of a 
nation. 

(24) The horrors of Socialism in 
practice are illustrated by Russia 
under the Bolsheviks. The cul¬ 
tured classes were extirpated, 
production as a whole fell off 
enormously after the Revolution, 
and distribution was poor. The 
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is no connection between atheism Soviets found themselves obliged 
and Socialism. as time went on to abandon more 

(Some) Socialism has nothing and more of their original doc- 
to do with religion, which is a trines, in practice if not in theory, 
private affair. It is a sociological 
programme. Capitalism has equal¬ 
ly little to do with religion, though 
its theories and practices are 
repugnant to most of the leading 
religions of the world, and some of 
them have in the past been speci¬ 
fically condemned by the Church. 

Socialists are generally anti¬ 
clericals because the clergy, 
especially in the higher ranks, 
have always been on the side of 
their enemies. 

(23) Socialism will abolish war 
by mitigating the frenzies of 
nationalism and preventing the 
capitalist developments which 
make for international competi¬ 
tion for foreign markets and 
resources. The patriotism of a 
Socialist society will accord with 
i ustic e and benevolence. No 
Socialist regards the class war as 
desirable, though some believe 
it to be inevitable ; all strive to 
gain their ends by the constitu¬ 
tional methods of modern political 
democracy. The con diet of classes 
is recognised by Socialists as in¬ 
evitable until economic democracy 

has supplemented political demo¬ 
cracy. 

(24) The Bolsheviks are not 
typical Socialists, nor is Russia 
typical of the world. The state of 
Russia at the end of 1917 , and the 
world-wide hostility she has had 
to face since for most of the time, 
are largely responsible for the 
special features of Russian Social- 
ism ; In each country the form of 
Socialism would be modified by 
the economic and cultural develop¬ 
ment of the country. 

SPECULATION, SUPPRESSION OF COMMERCIAL 

Pro: (1) Gambling in goods or Con: (1) Speculation is inevit- 
shares or land disturbs ordinary able in commerce, (or nothing else 
trade and business. brings the present into connection 

(2) Dealers and investors are with future needs and supplier. 
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thereby exposed to more risks than 
need be, while an army of parasites 
does nothing useful and gets re¬ 
warded for doing it. 

(3) Prices fluctuate and ex¬ 
penses increase, and for both the 
general public has to pay. 

(4) Trade inevitably is full of 
risks, but the gambler increases 
them. He excludes much talent 
from legitimate commerce. 

(5) “ Rigging markets "is made 
easier by the proneness of traders 
and investors to excited deals, 
and so unscrupulous business men 
are helped. 

(6) During the present pre¬ 
carious economic world-condi¬ 
tions, commercial gambling is one 
more obstacle to reconstruction 
on sound lines. 


(2) Middlemen are a necessity 
for securing efficient distribution. 
Without readiness to take large 
risks, large results cannot be ob¬ 
tained. All business has an 
element of gambling in it. 

(3) In the long run the free play 
of business brings about the lowest 
possible level of prices. 

(4) There is no way of making a 
clear distinction between what 
is gambling and what is not. 

(5) “ Rigging " would occur 
anyhow, and steadiness might 
even promote it. 

(6) Free opportunity will bring 
about the results desired quicker 
than red tape and restriction. 
Beyond a certain point efforts to 
make trade conform with rigid 
systems only produce evil. 


See also Gambling, Morality of. 


SPELLING REFORM 

Pro : (1) The spelling of Eng¬ 
lish, which was fixed by pedants 
only as late as the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, bears no relation to the 
spoken language. It is a logical 
absurdity. The substitution of a 
phonetically consistent method 
would be of enormous value. 

(2| Correct spelling is looked 
upon as a sttic qua non of an edu¬ 
cated person, so that an enormous 
expenditure of time and effort is 
involved in teaching it to children 
and to foreigners who, on the 
average, take five times as long 
to learn to spell reasonably well as 
they would if the language were 
spelt phonetically. 

(3) The time taken to learn to 
read is similarly extravagant. 
Owing to the difficulties many 
people lose all interest in reading 
as soon as they leave school, and 
so remain inefficient workers and 
citizens. 

(4) The superiorities of English 
as a language in point of gram¬ 
matical ease, logical syntax, ex¬ 
pressive idiom, and magnificent 


Con : (1) The present spelling 
of English is an integral part of the 
language. Few languages have 
phonetic spelling, and there are 
sufficient rules for English spelling 
to make it reasonably easy to 
acquire. 

(2) Phonetic spelling would not 
make it any easier for the child or 
the foreigner to learn English. 
Our alphabet contains five vowels. 
At least twenty symbols would be 
required to represent the various 
ways in which those vowels are 
pronounced in spoken English. 
Would this simplify the 
task ? 

(3) Those who want to read will 
surmount difficulties. The re¬ 
mainder would not be any more 
interested in acquiring ideas 
through reading under a new 
spelling system than they arc now. 
Reformed spelling would mean 
that children would have to learn 
two schemes until all our literature 
could be reprinted, at the risk of 
being cut off from all the great 
writings of the past. Many adults 
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vocabulary, warrant an effort to 
relieve it of its quite unessential 
difficulty. If this were done, 
English might very well become 
the world language. 

(5) Phonetic representation is 
not necessary, though not unduly 
difficult if the international pho¬ 
netic symbols were used. The use 
of a conventional but sensible 
system employing simply the ordi¬ 
nary letters would meet all re¬ 
quirements. American is already 
so different from English as to be 
ranked in several countries as a 
separate language. In any case, if 
we wish to take American English 
into account, it has already set us 
an example in spelling reform. 

( 6 ) The aesthetic argument is 
merely a plea that what is novel is 
ugly, what is old is beautiful. The 
meanings of words are usually to 
be discovered, not from their de¬ 
rivations, but from dictionaries. 
Many words even now quite con- 
ceal their origin, and history. 

(7) There is no real difficulty in 
choosing which pronunciation to 
use. The right pronunciation is 

any standard dictionary 
and has been standardised by the 
department of the Spoken Word 
m the B.B.C. Local dialects and 
variations of pronunciation would 
continue to exist as they do now. 
independently of spelling. 


SPIRITUALISM 


. I ? 10 (1) Mankind has always 

believed that death was not the 
end of human existence, and that 
tne dead were sometimes able to 
communicate with the living. 

lany religions are based on this 
belief. 


(2) In history there are many 
authenticated instances of spirit¬ 
ualistic phenomena which cannot 
be put aside or otherwise 

explained. 

(3) In modem times multitudes 
P.&G-L 


would not learn the new system 
at all. 

(4) English is not particularly 
fitted to become an international 
language, nor are national sus¬ 
ceptibilities likely to permit it. An 
International Auxiliary language 
(q.v.) is much more hopeful. 

(5) Spelling reformers are not 
agreed on what system to adopt. 
The only sensible one, a phonetic 
system, would be extremely diffi¬ 
cult to apply to English with its 
many vague sounds and numerous 
diphthongs, and would cut us off 
from writings in other varieties of 
English, such as American, which 
differs dramatically at times from 
our own language in pronun¬ 
ciation. 

(6) The NU Spcling is incur¬ 
ably ugly. To see the English 
classics transliterated into it gives 
our aesthetic sensibilities a shock. 
It also largely obliterates the in¬ 
dications of the derivation of 
words which the present spelling 
gives, and so weakens the interest 
we take in them and the under¬ 
standing of their true significance. 

(7) If spelling is to be made to 
fit pronunciation, whose pro¬ 
nunciation is to be chosen ? \\ ould 
the Scots, the Irish, the northern 
English and the rest accept the 
decision of a committee of English 
dons ? They would more probably 
prefer to set up their own standard 
pronunciations. 


Con : (1) The belief in spiritual¬ 
ism has not been universal, and if 
it were, that would be no proof of 
its truth, as men have always be¬ 
lieved firmly in things that were 
baseless. 

(2) Most of the historical evi¬ 
dence is untrustworthy, and is 
based on malobscrvation or pre¬ 
judiced theories. Much of it refers 
to happenings which would now 
be ascribed to disorders of the 
subjects' minds, while the best of 
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of sober and reliable people have 
witnessed marvels. Though some¬ 
times they may have been mis¬ 
taken or deceived, it is incredible 
that they should all have been 
deceived all the time. 

(4) Eminent public men and 
more especially eminent scientists, 
such as A. R. Wallace, Lombroso, 
and Sir William Crookes, have 
conducted impartial and scientific 
investigations, which gave con¬ 
clusive results. Many people who 
have made themselves famous for 
intellectual qualities and sound 
judgment, such as Sir Oliver Lodge 
and Sir A. Conan Doyle, and cer¬ 
tain shrewd journalists with no 
axe to grind, have been convinced 
of the truth of spiritualism. We 
may have confidence in the con¬ 
clusions of a variety of people of 
first-class intelligence. 

(5) There is good evidence for 
otherwise inexplicable physical 
manifestations. D. D. Home's 
phenomena were unexceptionable. 
He courted investigation, he was 
never detected in trickery, and 
the witnesses are numerous and 
of the highest standing. Stainton 
Moses was, for years, the centre of 
phenomena recorded at the time 
by people with no motive for 
deception. Eusapia Palladino is 
admitted to have produced 
genuine phenomena, even by those 
who claim to have detected her in 
fraud. There is a host of mediums 
who have produced phenomena 
under test conditions who are 
vouched for by competent and 
eminent observers. The Boston 
medium “ Margery," the Belfast 
Goligher circle, and the Austrian 
mediums Rudi and Willi Schneider 
are cases in point. 

(6) Numerous messages have 
come from the dead, giving in¬ 
formation for the living that no 
one else knew. Cross correspon¬ 
dences and communications 
through Mrs. Piper and more 
recently through Mrs. Garrett at 
Prince Hopkins University have 


it shows traces of elaboration of 
the story. 

(3) Conjurers perform equally 
marvellous tricks without their 
audiences’ discovering their 
methods. Mediums work under 
more propitious conditions, as 
they choose the time and circum¬ 
stances, e.g.. darkness, and their 
audiences come in an excited 
frame of mind, prepared to accept 
any occurrence as the work of 
spirits. 

(4) Only a few investigations 
can properly be described as 
scientific, and they give only 
negative results. The scientists 
commonly cited were not investi¬ 
gating their own subject-matter 
under their own conditions, and a 
physicist is no more qualified to 
investigate problems involving 
psychology and conjuring than a 
psychologist is to investigate 
physics. Their evidence shows 
the same gaps and faults as other 
people's. The class of scientist 
most fitted for the task, the 
psychologists, includes only one 
or two adherents of spiritualism. 

(5) Nearly all mediums in whose 
presence physical phenomena have 
occurred have been detected in 
fraud when sufficiently shrewd 
observers have sat with them. 
Home's career is not free from sus¬ 
picious events, and it is to be 
noticed that he always carefully 
chose his audience. It is quite 
possible that he had the power of 
causing hallucinations in his sit¬ 
ters. The evidence in his case is 
so incomplete and unsatisfactory 
that it cannot be properly ap¬ 
praised. Moses was undoubtedly 
a pathological character in some 
ways. His phenomena took place 
in a very select circle, and are only 
reported by himself and his 
friends. In reporting or discussing 
other people's phenomena, he was 
credulous to the last degree. 
Eusapia Palladino undoubtedly 
deceived very cleverly: the so- 
called genuine manifestations were 
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under careful examination, proved 
to come from super-normal 
sources. 

(7) Mediums are enabled to 
give clairvoyantly quite con¬ 
clusive evidence of the survival of 
dead relatives. Fraud is impos¬ 
sible, and in this way the most 
obstinate sceptics have been con¬ 
vinced. 

(8) Spirit photographs give 
permanent and objective proof of 
survival. The conditions generally 
preclude fraud, as sitters are un¬ 
known to the medium. 

(9) It is not sufficient to cavil 
at items in the evidence, as the 
mass of witnesses and the multi¬ 
tudes of separate instances estab¬ 
lish a solid case. Evidence for 
spiritualism is much more abun¬ 
dant and of better quality than 
that for the origins of the Christian 
religion. 

(10) Spiritualism is the easiest 
and most comprehensive theory 
to explain the multifarious mys¬ 
terious happenings. Conditions 
usually exclude other explana¬ 
tions, and it is an error to suppose 
that the work of the spirits is un¬ 
influenced by the minds of the 
sitters. This explains the unsatis¬ 
factory nature of sittings where 
some sorts of sceptics are present. 
The average man is quite as good 
a judge as the prejudiced and igno¬ 
rant conjurer or materialist propa¬ 
gandist. Some conjurers have 
witnessed to spiritualistic pheno¬ 
mena, quite a number of which, 
e.g., levitation, cannot be per¬ 
formed by trickery. 

(11) Mediums, as a class, are as 
good as the average man or wo¬ 
man. A few black sheep are not 
sufficient to establish a general 
charge of fraud. Even then it is 
not an impossible thing for lax 
morals to go with psychic power ; 
geniuses are not noted for moral 
perfection. 

(12) Spiritualism gives man¬ 
kind a great hope, and more than 
nope, at a time when traditional 


only successful frauds. " Mar¬ 
gery " has been declared fraudu¬ 
lent by certain experts of weight, 
and the Golighers would never 
accept the presence at their 
stances of Psychical Research 
Society investigators. The Schnei¬ 
ders survived a numberof tests, but 
judgmenton suchcasesmustbe sus¬ 
pended until they have undergone 
more complete investigation under 
strict scientific control. 

(6) Messages from the other 
world are generally incapable of 
verification. Such of them as are 
more promising, like some of Mrs. 
Piper's, turn out to be guesses or 
derived from hints thrown out by 
the sitters. Spiritualists' explana¬ 
tions are far-fetched and strain 
the evidence too much. Mrs. 
Piper's different controls are all 
like one another and unlike the 
characters they profess to be. 

(7) Success in clairvoyance 
comes through vagueness and 
shrewd guesses. Mediums get 
posted up beforehand in the his¬ 
tory of sitters and of local spiritu¬ 
alists. 

(8) Spirit photographs are in¬ 
variably fraudulent, as conditions 
lend themselves to deceit. It is 
a proof of the credulity of believers 
that the very evidence of double 
exposure, etc., is passed over with¬ 
out remark. It is significant that 
“ spirit " photographers insist on 
using plates, whereas they avoid 
roll films, which can give just as 
good photographic results but are 
nothing like so susceptible to 
fraudulent manipulation. The 
most famous " spirit" photo¬ 
graphers have been exposed one 
after another. 

(9) A multitude of bad links 
will not make a strong chain, and 
the accumulation of bad evidence 
docs not prove a good case. The 
case of Christianity does not affect 
those who are not Christians. 

(10) Spiritualistic phenomena 
should be treated as explicable 
by normal or human causes before 
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religion is decaying and unsatis¬ 
factory. It is morally uplifting, 
does not promote nervous dis¬ 
order, and indeed is much healthier 
than fervid religion which is often 
accompanied or followed by men¬ 
tal or moral decadence. 

(13) The marvellous in spiritua¬ 
lism should not excite incredulity, 
for it is no more astounding 
than the ordinary phenomena of 
human life, or such discoveries as 
wireless telegraphy and telephony. 
Much has been done to advance 
and prove its cause in the past and, 
much more will be done in the 
immediate future. 

(14) There is nothing in spiritua¬ 
lism which makes it hostile to 
Christianity on either the moral or 
the theological side. Many 
earnest Christians have been con¬ 
vinced of its truth, but remained 
Christian. The established 
churches believe it threatens their 
prerogatives, and oppose it just 
as they have always opposed what 
they thought would damage their 
worldly position. The Roman 
Catholic Church does not deny the 
phenomena of the stance room, 
but holds that they are the work 
of devils or evil spirits. 

(15) (Some) It is well to keep 
an open mind and pursue investi¬ 
gations. Indubitable data of 
super-normal phenomena are still 
not available in sufficient quantity 
to permit of a scientific or logical 
examination. Spiritualism has at 
least the advantage of a ready 
hypothesis, which we should not 
reject merely because we are used 
to scientific phenomena which 
demand more mechanical and 
materialist theories. 


bringing in the super-normal. The 
proper persons to investigate them 
are conjurers and psychologists. 
Before “ spirits " are assumed to 
be at work, fraud, conscious and 
unconscious, abnormal psycho¬ 
logy, imperfect observation, and 
telepathy must be eliminated. The 
conditions under which they occur 
should scientifically exclude all 
possibilities of human origin. 
Even when this has been done it 
is not proved that " spirits " are 
the agents, as there are probably 
latent powers in humanity not yet 
investigated. 

(11) Spiritualism is the great 
arena for fraud, and it may be 
taken as a general rule that pro¬ 
fessional mediums are deceitful. 
They even have a sort of guild to 
aid one another in systematic 
plunder of the credulous public. 

(12) Spiritualism promotes in¬ 
sanity and minor nervous dis¬ 
orders, and encourages a disastrous 
indifference to the affairs of this 
life. If the other world is like the 
spiritualists' descriptions of it, we 
should be thankful to escape it. 

(13) Analogy is not proof, and 
does not make up for the absence 
of definite and conclusive evidence. 
Great progress was expected when 
the Society for Psychical Research 
was founded. Except for a wider 
knowledge of the abnormalities of 
the mind, no progress has been 
made since then. 

(14) Spiritualism is antagoms- 
tic to Christianity. Its teachings 
simply give what the teachers 
think'their followers want. 

(15) It is precisely the need for 
keeping an open mind in the 
present state of our knowledge 
that should lead us to reject 
“ ready hypotheses" based on 
such inadequate observation. The 
trend of modern science is more 
and more away from easy accep¬ 
tance of hypotheses. A section of 
mankind is as ready now to accept 
assurances of communication with 
the other world as it was in former 
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STATE MEDICAL SERVICE 

Pro : (1) The present system, 
under which doctors are still paid 
according to the number of 
patients on their lists, reproduces 
the evils of the old, since they are 
obliged to attract custom just like 
any other tradesmen. 

(2) Enthusiasm which varies 
with a money incentive is valueless 
in a profession which is supposed 
to have as its aim the service of 
humanity. At present a finan¬ 
cially successful doctor has no 
time to give adequate attention 
to his patients. Under a salaried 
service he would be relieved of the 
burden of overwork without suf¬ 
fering financially. 

(3) The public authorities al¬ 
ready maintain a salaried service 
in the county and borough health 
departments and in the hospitals. 
No one in either of these branches 
of the profession complains of 
lack of freedom or incentive, and 
the service given is often better 
because of the greater facilities 
which individual doctors usually 
cannot afford. Hospitals have 
been freed from the degradation 
and distraction of begging for 
funds, and through the reorganisa¬ 
tion resulting from complete 
control have improved the scope 
and performance of their work. 

(4) A state-salaried service is 
alone able to practise preventive 
medicine, and does so very success¬ 
fully both in school and maternity 
clinics and in the armed forces. 
It is not disputed that through 
the work of the maternity and 
child welfare clinics the present 


ages to believe that objects of daily 
use buried with the dead in their 
tombs would be made use of after 
death. Desire to believe in spiri¬ 
tualistic phenomena can be simply 
explained by the desire for per¬ 
sonal immortality. 


Con : (1) The present system 
ensures that doctors give satis¬ 
faction to their patients or lose 
financially by it. Under a 
salaried service there would be 
no such incentive, and the atti¬ 
tude of slackness which is notori¬ 
ous in the Civil Service would 
prevail. 

(2) Both doctors and patients 
would object to any further regi¬ 
mentation. Both complain already 
of the excessive formalities in¬ 
volved in the National Health 
Service, but at least the patient 
has at present the right to change 
his doctor and the doctor to 
refuse a patient. 

(3) The function of the Public 
Health Service is strictly limited, 
both in clientele and in the dis¬ 
orders treated. Detailed treat¬ 
ment is usually referred to the 
general practitioner or the hos¬ 
pitals. 

(Some) While it is possible that 
hospitals may benefit from nation¬ 
al or regional control, the case is 
different from that of a general 
practitioner, who usually has the 
whole work of diagnosis, treat¬ 
ment and after-care in his charge. 
It is to be noted that already 
doctors are finding themselves 
obliged to refer more and more 
cases to the hospitals because of 
limitations on freedom of treat¬ 
ment, and this would be aggra¬ 
vated under a State-controlled 
and integrated system. 

(4) These bodies and such ser¬ 
vices as the mass X-ray units are 
adequate for the purposes of 
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generation of infants is the healthi¬ 
est ever produced in Britain. 

(5) There is little freedom at 
present for the newly qualified 
practitioner, who cannot even 
settle in an area without the per¬ 
mission of his potential competi¬ 
tors. Under a salaried system he 
would at least be assured of an 
income and freed from the financial 
anxiety involved in starting a 
business. Doctors' sons are still 
given preference in the succession 
to their fathers' vacated practices, 
and tend to be trained with this 
end in view, sometimes in dis¬ 
regard of their own preferences and 
capabilities. 

( 6 ) Under a properly graded 
system a young doctor would have 
prospects of promotion, possibly 
to more rewarding and respon¬ 
sible types of work. At present a 
general practitioner is compelled 
to continue working as such, in 
comparative isolation from the 
current of new discoveries, to the 
end of his career, with evil con¬ 
sequences to his skill. 

(7) What is proposed is simply 
control by the State of the services 
of doctors. No one suggests that 
their work should be supervised 
in detail. General practitioners 
would be protected too in great 
measure from the occasional 
frivolous or malicious complaints 
to which they are at present, 
because of their special functions, 
particularly exposed, and patients, 
as they are to an extent at pre¬ 
sent, from careless and irrespon¬ 
sible treatment. 

( 8 ) With a wholly integrated 
system research could be pro¬ 
vided for adequately and take 
place on a much larger scale 
than at present. The general 
practitioner could take his place 
in the system and provide clinical 
information arising out of his 
daily experience. At present this 
can only be obtained by special 
research projects or by erratically 


preventive medicine. Actual 
diseases remain to be diagnosed 
and treated, and the complete 
control of the doctor implied in 
a salaried service would destroy 
the valuable conception of the 
" family doctor." 

(5) Before the National Health 
Service a young doctor could settle 
anywhere he wished with no 
further formality than that of 
put tin g up a plate. This freedom 
has already been curtailed, and the 
evil should not be aggravated by 
government control. Complete 
freedom is as necessary to a 
doctor as to an artist if he is to 
do his work in a creative way. 
When a doctor dies or retires the 
patients usually prefer his son to 
a stranger. 

(6) Promotion in any Civil 
Service sphere is slow and hedged 
about with formalities. A junior 
would be compelled to wait, per¬ 
haps indefinitely, without any 
prospect of escape into other 
avenues. At present a competent 
doctor is able to rise to consultant 
status by his own efforts. 

(7) Even under the present 
modified system too much power 
is wielded by the central authority. 
Diagnoses and treatment have 
not seldom been disputed, and by 
persons remote from the scene 
and unfamiliar with the patient. 
Doctors are already protected by 
the British Medical Association 
and various legal defence bodies, 
and patients by the disciplinary 
powers of the Ministry’s Executive 
Committee and by their own 
freedom to change doctors. 

(8) Research pursued under 
complete government control is 
generally stultified and frus¬ 
trated. "Only an ideal government 
department would allow the com¬ 
plete freedom necessary to re¬ 
search workers. But research, 
while obviously valuable, is not 
the only object of the profes¬ 
sion. This conception ignores the 
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answered appeals to individual 
doctors. Medicine is often said to 
be an art, but contact with work 
in the more strictly scientific 
branches of the profession can 
do nothing but good to its prac¬ 
titioners. 


physician's role as guide and 
counsellor, which cannot be ful¬ 
filled in a regimented way. 


STATE PURCHASE OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


Pro : (1) If the State took over 
the liquor traffic, no confiscation 
of vested interests would be in¬ 
volved, as full compensation would 
be given, based on a fair estima¬ 
tion of average profits and the 
prospects of the trade. 

(2) The State, by effecting 
economies in manufacture, dis¬ 
tribution, transport, storage, etc., 
could make such profits as would 
cover the amount invested in the 
purchase within a few years. The 
State Management District at 
Carlisle has justified itself finan¬ 
cially and otherwise. 

(3) The aim of State purchase 
and control is to abolish the abuse 
of alcohol and to preserve oppor¬ 
tunities for its proper use. The 
actual vendors would have no 
interest in the amount consumed, 
though they might be given com¬ 
mission on non-alcoholic sales. 

(4) Prohibition is impossible 
and undesirable here. Brewers 
will not provide the money or the 
organisation for proper reform, 
for it is not to their interest to do 
so. The State would have every 
incentive to turn the public house 
into a cafe or restaurant, and sec 
that only good liquor was sold. 
The more pernicious spirits might 
be prohibited. 

(5) The State already is in¬ 
terested in the trade and in the 
most harmful way, for it gets an 
enormous annual revenue under 
conditions that make it indifferent 
about the social effect. 


Con: (1) Compensation to pub¬ 
licans and brewers would involve 
such huge sums that it would be 
ruinous. 

(2) The State would never con¬ 
sent to a reduction in the traffic in 
which State money was sunk. If 
it did, its finances would go to 
pieces. 

(3) The State's policy would be 
to encourage drinking for budge¬ 
tary purposes. 

(Some) The brewers themselves 
and private agencies, e.g.. Trust 
Houses Ltd., the People's Re¬ 
freshment House Association, are 
now reforming the public house 
and abolishing abuses. 

(4) Prohibition is the only cure 
whether in one step or by Local 
Option. Many young people who 
could not otherwise drink would 
be encouraged by the reform of the 
public house to take to the habit. 

(5) The State should have no¬ 
thing to do with such an immoral 
trade. It would be countenancing 
crime, poverty, and misery. 

(6) State purchase is mainly 
advocated by the Labour Party, 
as part of its gospel of nationali¬ 
sation. 

(7) The reduction in drunken¬ 
ness during the first World War 
was due mainly to restrictions on 
quality and quantity and not to 
the operations of the Central 
Board. Carlisle is not a great 
success ; the system is unpopu¬ 
lar. In Sweden municipalisation 
(the Gothenburg system) has by 
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( 6 ) State purchase is supported 
by men of all parties, but not by 
teetotal fanatics nor by brewers' 
agents. Especially is it popular 
with Labour, which views other 
projects with suspicion. 

(7) State control in the War of 
1914-1918 reduced drunkenness. 
At Carlisle the success was great, 
and adjoining areas have asked to 
come under it. The very imperfect 
Gothenburg system was fairly 
successful in Sweden, though it 
was not under complete public 
control and applied only to spirits. 

( 8 ) There is no reason why 
Local Option should not be pro¬ 
vided for under State purchase. 

(9) The present system is bad 
for the moderate drinker per¬ 
sonally, inflicts great evils on the 
community, and is unsatisfactory 
to the publican. The brewers 
would accept a fair price. 


no means been a success. War 
conditions are not peace conditions 
and Sweden is not Britain. 

( 8 ) State purchase would pre¬ 
vent any more drastic treatment 
of the liquor problem for many 
years. Since, also, it will meet 
with just as much opposition as 
prohibition, it would be better to 
press for that straight away. 

(9) The complaints against the 
present system are largely un¬ 
founded, and are losing what 
validity they had as the habits 
and standards of life of the people 
are changing. Public-house owners 
who wish to improve the con¬ 
ditions under which their trade is 
carried on have often been hin¬ 
dered bv the stupidity and fanati¬ 
cism of the self-styled " tem¬ 
perance reformers" among the 
licensing magistrates. 


STERILISATION OF THE UNFIT 


Pro : (1) There is now conclu¬ 
sive evidence that certain types of 
mental deficiency and certain 
physical defects and diseases are 
transmitted to offspring according 
to known laws. The sterilisation 
of persons liable to transmit such 
defects would help substantially 
towards their eradication at a 
small cost and with the least pos¬ 
sible interference with the liberty 
and the fullest experience of life 
of the present defectives. 

(2| Moral and religious duty 
impels us to take such a simple 
step towards ending a source of 
great suffering and degradation. 

(3) Degeneracy is largely re¬ 
sponsible for slums and the worst 
social problems. It is cruel and 
absurd to try to palliate evil 
results, while leaving their sources 
unchecked. 

(4) Owing to the greater secu¬ 
rity of life in modern times, this 
problem becomes worse, because 
defectives survive in a higher 


Con : (1) Sterilisation is an 

unwarranted interference with 
personal liberty and an infringe¬ 
ment of the dignity which should 
be preserved even in the least 
fortunate of human beings. More¬ 
over, sterilisation involves a major 
operation for females, though it is 
simple enough for males. Geneti¬ 
cists have shown that most of such 
defects are transmitted to off¬ 
spring only when both parents, 
who may themselves be normal, 
carry the weakness (a “ recessive 
gene"). Sterilisation of actual 
defectives would therefore only 
touch the fringe of the problem, 
and under random mai^ng would 
only slightly reduce the proportion 
of defectives in each succeeding 
generation. 

(2) It is against all religious 
standards and scruples. The 
tradition of Christianity is hostile 
to such interference with the 
workings of nature. 

(3) Much degeneracy is due to 
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proportion than formerly, while 
people of intelligence above the 
average have smaller families than 
ever. This is a most serious matter 
for the future of civilisation in 
this and other countries. 

(5) Great care must necessarily 
be exercised in carrying out the 
proposal, but doctors, who are 
traditionally and professionally 
jealous of the rights and well¬ 
being of their patients, and 
lawyers, who are notoriously con¬ 
servative in their outlook, can be 
relied on to prevent abuses. 

( 6 ) The advance of civilisation 
comes from the superior stocks. 
The production of an occasional 
genius is not sufficient compensa¬ 
tion for the harm done and suffered 
by an increasing number of de¬ 
fectives in the community. 


SUICIDE : Is it a Crime ? 

Pro : (1) Suicide is wrong, 

because man's life, being a gift 
from God. belongs to Him, and 
only God has the right to decide 
how long a man shall live and when 
he shall die. 

(2) It is opposed to natural 
human instincts ; healthy-minded 
men take pleasure in life and enjoy 
even facing difficulties. 

(3) It is a dereliction of duty, 
since “ we arc all members one 
of another," and should make 
ourselves useful in the commu¬ 
nity to which we belong. Misfor¬ 
tunes, such as apparently incu¬ 
rable disease, are not sufficient 
excuse for deserting our posts. 

(4) Struggling with adversity 


bad social conditions, inadequate 
attention and education during 
childhood, and poverty. The true 
problem of mental deficiency can 
only be understood when these 
causes are removed. 

(4) The most promising attack 
on this problem is by way of 
scientific research into the effects 
of diet, sunlight, and the activities 
of various glands on the mental 
and physical growth of man. As 
our present social system favours 
the prosperity of those who can 
make money rather than of those 
who can contribute to the develop¬ 
ment of culture, the infertility of 
genius is not to be wondered at. 

(5) The administration of such 
a measure lends itself to great 
abuses. In countries where liberty 
of opinion and conduct is little 
valued, it is a punitive weapon 
against people who depart from 
the beaten track. It will always 
be used against the poor, never 
against the rich. 

( 6 ) Many of the geniuses to 
whom the world owes much of its 
culture belonged to families in 
which other members were below 
normal, and the potential losses 
are great. 


Con : (1) Many religions, several 
Christian sects, and some philo¬ 
sophers have praised and practised 
suicide. The Christian Church 
did not denounce it till the Council 
of Arles, a.d. 623 . 

(Some) A man is not responsible 
for the obligation to go on living, 
which he did not undertake of his 
own free will. 

(2) We do not know what is 
natural or instinctive in man. 
Many " instincts" arc incom¬ 
patible one with another. Civilisa¬ 
tion has developed through the 
repression of instincts. What may 
be culpable in a healthy-minded 
man, may quite well be natural to 
a sick mind, and most suicides are 
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at once moulds one's own character neither healthy nor happy, 
and sets a good example to others. (3) Suicide is often a benefit to 
The suicides of older people, with the suicide's family and friends, 
more or less apparent excuse, have, and not infrequently to the corn- 
through being condoned by a weak munity. 

public opinion, a disastrous effect (4) To commit suicide, a 

on a number of adolescents, who healthy man must have received 
magnify petty disappointments great provocation and possess 
into incurable tragedies, and kill great courage, 
themselves instead of facing their (5) The laws against suicide 

difficulties. should be abolished. They punish, 

(5) The law should continue to not suicide, but lack of success in 
punish attempts at suicide; it attempting it. Just when some 
deters the culprit from other unhappy human being is most in 
attempts and prevents others from need of help and sympathy the 
following his example. law threatens prosecution for a 

crime. Suicide is not anti-social, 
and the law should only deal with 
things that are. 

See also Euthanasia : Should it be Legalised ? 


SUNDAY CINEMAS AND GAMES 

Pro : (1) There is a widespread Con : (1) Where Sunday games 
demand for Sunday cinemas and and cinemas are the general rule, 
for the opening of parks and other people are tending to discard ail 
places of public recreation for religious observances and Sunday 
Sunday games. People quite has become a day of noise, 

naturally desire the most whole- frivolity, and irreverence. If 

some form of rest, that is, not fewer people attend places of 

inactivity, but a salutary change worship and fewer children go to 

of occupation, stimulating alike to Sunday School, there will be a 
mind and to body. The opposition general decline in morality. There 
to this demand comes from a mi- has in fact been a continual lower- 
nority of Sabbatarians, whose ing of moral standards contem- 

outlook is centuries behind the poraneously with the decline in 

times, and who wish to impose Sunday observance. Besides, the 

their views on the whole nation. opening of places of amusement 

(2) This is not so. The Act on a Sunday deprives those en- 

permitting the Sunday opening of gaged in them of their day of rest, 

cinemas makes the express pro- (2) A day off during the week 
vision that those employed on is not equivalent to a free Sunday. 
Sunday in places of entertainment It gives no opportunity for attend- 
shall have a complete day's rest ing church or chapel, or for family 
on another day each week. reunion. 

(3) In a complicated society (Some) Sunday should be kept 
like our own it is impossible to as a day apart. “ Remember the 
prevent all labour on a particular sabbath day, to keep it holy.” 
day. Trains and buses must run. (3) It may not be feasible to 
Electric power must be generated stop all labour on Sunday but at 
for lighting and transport. Tele- least there should be as few people 
gram and telephone services must employed as possible, and these 
be available. Monday morning's only on essential sendees. No 
newspapers and Monday's bread one can maintain that Sunday 
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are largely provided by Sunday 
labour. Few Sabbatarians would 
care to forego all these services. 
Still fewer, no doubt, would care 
to dispense with the protection 
afforded by the Sunday labours of 
the police, the fire brigades, and 
the medical profession. 


cinemas are a necessity. It is 

doubtful even whether they serve 

any useful purpose on week-days, 

let alone Sundavs. 

* 


TAXATION, INDIRECT : ABOLITION OF 


Pro : (1) Indirect taxation 

violates the first principle of taxa¬ 
tion, for it causes more to be taken 
from the taxpayer than it brings 
to the State. Direct taxation can 
still be extended, while its greater 
imposition on all classes will make 
them more eager to check extra¬ 
vagant expenditure by the Go¬ 
vernment. 

(2) Indirect taxation can be 
transferred easily from the 
shoulders of one class to those of 
the class below it. The conse¬ 
quence is that the poor, who are 
least able to bear it, have to pay 
most. 

(3) It restricts consumption and 
hampers trade. 

(4) The revenue is uncertain and 
fluctuating. 

(5) The expenses of collection 
are heavy. 


Con: (1) Direct taxation is now 
so heavy that any extension is un¬ 
thinkable. It is very unpopular 
with the working classes, who, 
nevertheless, ought to pay their 
share of the national expenditure. 
Though, theoretically, direct taxa¬ 
tion may be better for the psycho¬ 
logical health of the taxed com¬ 
munity, moderate indirect taxa¬ 
tion is to be preferred, as it is not 
felt so much. 

(2) The transference is not so 
systematic as is often urged. It 
is only right that the poor should 
contribute to the cost of the bene¬ 
fits they receive. 

(3) Some of the articles on 
which it is imposed are not suitable 
for unlimited encouragement, e g., 
alcohol. 

(4) Revenue from all forms of 
taxation is uncertain and fluctuat¬ 
ing. 

(5) Evasion is impossible, under 
the well-organised and incorrup¬ 
tible Customs and Excise Depart¬ 
ment. 


THEATRES : ARE THEY IN NEED OF REFORM ? 


. ^ ro • (1) The theatres of Lon- 
aon have fallen into the hands of 
business men who openly admit 
they are concerned with nothing 
but profits. They know little of 
dramatic art, and agree that the 
largest profits are to be obtained 
from plays and entertainments 
which pander to the lowest tastes 
of the public. In the provinces 


Con : (1) Theatres arc not 

worse than they were. They give 
the public what amusement it 
wants, which is their proper func¬ 
tion. Good plays arc provided 
in sufficient numbers by the com¬ 
mercial theatre to satisfy those 
who wish to see them, and the 
occasional failure of very vulgar 
but expensive productions shows 
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matters are worse than in London. 

(2) Landlords have put up rents 
to such an extent that serious 
producers can only venture upon 
the absolute certainty of packed 
houses or enormous capital. Even 
• when these rare conditions are 
fulfilled, they are usually unable 
to get a theatre for more than a 
few weeks, if they get one at all. 
Plays or spectacles which achieve 
success are kept on for absurdly 
long runs, and many new plays 
never reach London at all. Actors 
who wish to do good work are 
forced to remain performing drivel, 
unless they are content with the 
limited audience of a suburban 
•' little " theatre. 

(3) The prices of seats in West 
End theatres are prohibitive for 
the majority of people, and this 
factor is largely responsible for 
the success of the cinema at the 
expense of the theatre. Managers 
treat obsequiously the rich who 
take expensive seats and conduct 
business solely with an eye to 
their requirements. 

(4) The commercialised theatre 
is the centre of the grossest 
scandals. As the profession is 
overcrowded, owing to the policy 
of agents and managers to a large 
extent, entrance or continued 
emplovinent is often made to 
depend on how attractive the 
actress makes herself to the 
managers and their richest pat¬ 
rons. It is notorious that promo¬ 
tion on the stage is often gained 
much as if it were a question of 
promotion in a harem. 

(5) The stage has a direct in- 
lluence much greater than that of 
the screen, but the present 
theatre policy does all it can to 
drive people away to the cinema. 


TIED COTTAGES 

Pro : (1) In feudal days farm 
workers lived on the lord's land, 
and gave him work in exchange 


IN NEED OF REFORM ? 

that the public has a remedy in its 
own hands. 

( 2 ) If theatres are reformed as 
some people wish, they will fall 
into the hands of cranks, some of 
them with the theory that the 
chief subjects for drama are 
gloomy and unsavoury treatments 
of moral problems. One of the 
reasons for the commercial con¬ 
servatism of managers is the 
already excessive taxation to 
which* managers are subjected. 
Rents are admittedly high, but 
the remedy for tins does not lie 
in further persecution of managers. 

(3) The Arts Council, and the 
Entertainments Tax remissions 
for plays of educational value, 
ensure a constant supply of works 
of high cultural standard, in both 
London and the provinces. The 
majority of people would prefer 
suburban theatres near their 
homes, and the provision for the 
encouragement of municipal thea¬ 
tres in the 1948 Local Government 
Act should help to supply this 
need. 

(4) Though the stage was always 

associated with immorality in the 
past, at present it is much less so 
than at any previous time. The 
large majority of actors and act¬ 
resses take their art seriously, and 
anv abuses are dealt with by 
British Equity and the leading 
managers. The growth of trade 
union organisation among actors 
has brought them into the same 
social and moral atmosphere as 
other workers. 

(5) The cinema is now very 
much more important than the 
theatre as an industry and a social 
influence, but theatres will always 
remain for a specialised public, 
perhaps smaller than in former 
years. 


Con : (1) Tied cottages con¬ 

stitute a survival of serfdom, since 
a farm worker is prevented from 
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for accommodation and protec¬ 
tion. Ever since then they have 
been accustomed to expect free or 
very cheap accommodation from 
their employers, with a little land 
where they can supplement their 
income by growing food for them¬ 
selves. Farming is already suf¬ 
fering from a labour shortage, 
which will be further aggravated 
if farmers are no longer able to 
offer this inducement. 

(2) Tied cottages are situated 
on the employer's land, and are 
placed there for the convenience 
of the workers. It would be grossly 
unfair if a dismissed worker were 
able to continue in occupation, or 
if a local authority were able to 
let these cottages to people quite 
unconnected with farming, while 
new workers on the farm were 
forced to live at a distance from 
their work. Hardship to dismissed 
or resigning workers and their 
families is part of the general rural 
housing problem, and would not 
exist if adequate alternative ac¬ 
commodation were provided by 
local authorities. 

(3) Rents in tied cottages are 
either low or non-existent. If a 
farmer were deprived of control 
over his tenants he could hardly 
be expected to charge an un¬ 
economic rent. Similarly if a farm 
worker lived in a house away from 
nis farm he would be obliged to pay 
a rent similar to those paid by 
other people, so that he would not 
benefit from any freeing of tied 
cottages, any more than would 
the employer. 


voicing dissatisfaction, or views 
distasteful to his employer, by the 
additional fear of eviction, and is 
thus deprived of one of the elemen¬ 
tary rights enjoyed by all other 
workers. It is partly the effort to 
escape from these feudal restric¬ 
tions on their liberty, which have 
weighed longer on them than on 
any other section of the commu¬ 
nity, that has led so many of the 
younger farm workers to desert the 
land for other occupations. 

(2) Living close to his work is 
not an unmixed blessing for the 
farm worker. It is often made the 
excuse for calling upon him to 
work at any hour of the day or 
night, and the threat of eviction 
and dismissal is used to coerce 
him. If there are no tied cottages, 
then the accommodation in a dis¬ 
trict can be made to correspond 
with the probable needs of its in¬ 
habitants, as in urban areas. Pro¬ 
viding alternative accommoda- 
dation for workers who might or 
might not be evicted means in 
effect duplicating the housing 
problem in a district. 

(3) The bad state of repair and 
lack of amenities of farm cottages 
are generally such that, were it 
not for their special status, many 
of them would be condemned by 
the authorities. Freeing them from 
restriction would encourage im¬ 
provements, or in some cases over¬ 
due demolition. Increased rent 
for better housing accommodation 
would cause no hardship to farm 
workers who were properly paid, 
as they are more likely to be now 
that they have come into the 
scope of trade union organisation. 


tied houses, abolition of 


T *0 : (1) The tied-house system 
deprives the licence-holder of full 
responsibility for the good conduct 
of his house, and puts it under the 
control of a third party, in no way 
responsible to the magistrates. 

(2) Those who own tied houses 


Con : (1) It is to the brewer's 
interest that the tenant should 
conduct his house in a proper 
manner, so that the licence may 
not be endangered. Tenants of 
tied houses are often themselves 
largely interested in them. 
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impose onerous terms on their 
tenants, and by making their 
tenure terminable at very short 
notice, keep them completely 
under their own control. 

(3) The quality of the beer 
suffers, since the brewers are able 
to sell whatever beer they choose 
to their tenants, who are bound by 
agreement not to return any ; and 
for the beer thus sold to them the 
tenants are bound to pay a higher 
price than the owners of free houses 
pay. 

(4) The tendency of the owners 
of tied houses is to extend the 
system to every article sold on the 
premises—spirits, wines, tobacco, 
etc. 

(5) The uncertainty of tenure 
and the onerous terms oblige the 
tenants of tied houses to increase 
their sales to the utmost, so that 
they may make money while the 
business remains in their hands. 
Thus the system is a direct incite¬ 
ment to drunkenness. 

(6) The system is illegal, since 
a licence, which is granted to one 
man, is granted to him alone, 
without power to assign it; and 
such transfer would be null and 
void ; a brewery owning a tied 
house in pursuance of such a trans¬ 
fer would be guilty of a breach of 
law if it sought to turn out the 
original licence-holder. 

(7) Brewers very often fix the 
rent at a low figure in order to 
lower the assessment, and thus 
are able to evade their fair share 
of taxation. 

(8) The drink trade, being a 
licensed one, cannot be compared 
with any other, and the publican 
must be regarded in the light 
rather of a public servant than of 
a tradesman. 

(9) Brewers cannot complain if 
their “ rights " are ignored, since, 
knowing the law, they yet choose 
to risk their money on the chance 
of the law's not being applied. The 
publican has never been recognised 
as having a '* right" to demand 
a renewal of his licence. 


(2) No publican need take a tied 
house, nor would he if the terms 
were too onerous : that tied houses 
are the subjects of eager competi¬ 
tion disproves all assertions as to 
the tyranny of the brewers. 

(3) No brewer will deliberately 
sell bad beer in a house under his 
own name. Most brewers allow 
their tenants to return beer if not 
good ; and if the tenant has to pay 
a higher price for his beer, he 
receives an excellent quid pro quo 
in that he has to pay nothing for 
the goodwill of the business, and 
gets possession for a lower rent 
than would be possible on any 
other system. 

(4) The tenant is rarely tied for 
anything beyond beer ; but even 
where the tie extends to wines and 
spirits, these must be good, or the 
public would not buy them. 

(5) Customers buy the liquor 
that they want—no more. They 
are not likely to increase the 
amount at the bidding of the pub¬ 
lican. 

(6) If the tied-house system is 
illegal, why is it necessary to intro¬ 
duce an Act of Parliament to say 
so ? Magistrates have, as a rule, 
declined to interfere with the 
system. In cases where they have 
interfered their action has proved 
most unwise; for instance, the 
Crewe magistrates insisted on the 
removal of a provision in the agree¬ 
ment fining the publican £ioo 
every time he endangered his 
licence by illegal conduct or mis¬ 
management of his house—though 
this was a strong guarantee for the 
good management of the house. 

(7) It is a matter for the autho¬ 
rities to see that the assessment is 
put at a fair figure, and it cannot 
be charged as a fault against the 
tied-house system if they fail in 
their work. 

(8) The tied-house system pre¬ 
vails in every country business 
where large firms have branches, 
and there is no reason why a dis¬ 
tinction should be drawn between 
the drink trade and others. 
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(10) The system has often ended 
in throwing the trade of a whole 
district into the hands of one 
brewery, or amalgamation of 
breweries, thus destroying all 
competition. 

(11) The evils of the system are 
felt by all connected with the 
trade, and the system is almost 
universally condemned. 


TOTAL WAR 

Pro : (1) The relation of war- 
waging to the life of the general 
population has irrevocably 
changed with the development of 
modern economy. Victory in mo¬ 
dern war depends on the co-opera¬ 
tion of the civilian population in 
the making of aircraft, munitions, 
and so on, and in the maintenance 
of industrial organisation gener¬ 
ally. It is only logical that the 
civilian population should be 
attacked equally with the armed 
forces, since victory is the primary 
aim of war even today. Suffering 
among the civilian population 
keeps the realities of war before 
their eyes, and prevents them 
from becoming callous or com¬ 
placent with regard to their own 
combatants and the conduct of 
war in general. They are also 
likely to become less bellicose 
when future wars are discussed. 
In the past the civilians were 
always those who were anxious 
for war to be declared ; this is 
unlikely to be so in the future, in 
Britain at any rate. 

(2) If a war must be fought, the 
interests of both victor and van¬ 
quished demand that it should be 
as short as possible, and mass 
bombing and attacking of the 
civilian population undoubtedly 
shortens war. Hitler achieved the 
subjection of Poland in a few 


ABOLITION OF 

(9) Much money has been spent 
by brewers in improving their 
properties ; to hand this over to 
the publican without compensa¬ 
tion to the brewer would be 
spoliation. 

(10) No district is so com¬ 
pletely monopolised by any one 
brewery that it can be said that 
competition is altogether des¬ 
troyed. 

(11) If the system were univer¬ 
sally condemned, it would be quite 
possible for the big breweries to 
combine to put an end to it. 


Con : (1) Total war, i.e., the in¬ 
fliction of suffering on civilians 
in order to demoralise or exter¬ 
minate them, is not inevitable. It 
involves a barbarity which cannot 
be said to be an integral part of 
modern economic development. 
In its modem manifestations it is 
a German invention, and we are 
no more obliged to adopt it than 
to adopt Nazi methods of racial 
persecution and extermination. 
So far from inducing a more paci¬ 
fic frame of mind in civilians, it 
increases hatred of the enemy and 
leads to clamour for reprisals. 

(2) There is no evidence that 
the use of such methods shortens 
war. Poland fell to Hitler because 
she was taken by surprise and had 
no means of defence ; the mass 
bombing of Britain, on the other 
hand, brought no surrender and 
merely strengthened determina¬ 
tion to resist. Japan cannot be 
adduced as an example since it is 
reported that the intimations of 
surrender had already been made 
by the Japanese authorities when 
the atomic bombs were dropped. 

(3) That chemical warfare is 
strategically useless is proved by 
the fact that neither side at¬ 
tempted to use it in the 1939 war. 
It has the disadvantage that 
areas so treated tend to become 
impassable for advancing troops, 
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weeks in 1939 . Resistance in 
Japan in 1945 collapsed over¬ 
night after atom bombs were 
dropped. 

(3) Chemical and bacteriologi¬ 
cal warfare, and perhaps the ato¬ 
mic bomb, are useful elements in 
a campaign because they save the 
expense, organisation and weight 
of manpower involved in waging 
war on land. Bacteriological war¬ 
fare particularly is suitable for 
development, and might even 
decrease the horrors of war if some 
means is found of disabling an 
enemy population without ex¬ 
terminating them. 

(4) War has always caused suf¬ 
fering and devastation, from the 
days of the bow and arrow. As it 
becomes wider in its scope owing 
to the development of modern 
transport and long-range weapons, 
its effects are naturally more 
widely publicised, but the quality 
of the effect it produces on civilian 
populations is not altered. Under 
total war the population of a coun¬ 
try with a successful army can no 
longer comfortably ignore the 
sufferings of the vanquished popu¬ 
lation. 


without whom no war can finally 
be won. The danger would be 
even more acute in the case of 
bacteriological warfare. The use 
of such weapons is an act of 
cruelty the evil of which is not 
compensated for by any value in 
strategy. 

(4) We rightly deplored the use 
of tactics of total war by the 
Nazis in the Second World War, 
and should not resort to imitations 
of them ourselves. If war has a 
legitimate purpose at all, which 
is doubted by many, it is the im¬ 
posing of the will of the victorious 
nation on the vanquished, and 
not its extermination. 

(Some) All war is wrong, and 
the terrorising of civilian popu¬ 
lations by the methods of total 
war only shows the depths to 
which warlike practices can reduce 
the human mind and heart. 


TRADE UNIONS : Should their Powers be Restricted 


Pro : (1) By their power to call 
strikes as and when the leaders 
desire, the more powerful unions 
hold up industry to ransom, and 
injure the country in numerous 
ways. A secret ballot on any 
strike issue should always be en¬ 
forced by law, and it should be 
carried out by public officials so 
as to avoid trickery. The public 
authorities might even be em¬ 
powered to control the form of 
ballot paper. 

(2 } They should be prohibited 
from authorising or financing 
strikes on such frivolous questions 
as the demarcation of crafts or 
compulsory membership of one 
union rather than another. 


Con : (1) Strikes are never 

called unless the leaders have the 
most overwhelming evidence that 
their members wish to strike. 
Most unions have elaborate machi¬ 
nery for determining what their 
members want, and the influence 
of trade union leaders is exercised 
nowadays rather in moderating 
than in provoking the desire to 
strike. To restrain workmen from 
going on strike is an infringement 
of their liberty, personal and in 
association. 

(2) Such strikes usually occur 
only where the men have struck 
independently of or even against 
the advice of their leaders. There 
is nearly always some other more 
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(3) Pressure on workmen to 
become members should be pro¬ 
hibited, and any coercive steps 
which unionists might take against 
non-unionists should be heavily 
penalised, whether they involve 
violence or not. 

(4) Because one set of people 
engage in malpractice, there is no 
justification for another set to 
imitate their example. 

(5) " Peaceful " picketing 
should be prohibited, or at least 
surrounded with greater safe¬ 
guards. Trade unions should be 
liable for the unlawful acts of 
their members, as their present 
legal privileges render them a 
danger to the community. 

(6) The practice of “ contract¬ 
ing-out," by which members who 
disagree with the political affilia¬ 
tions of their unions are forced 
to take special steps to retain their 
political levies, should be forbid¬ 
den. Many workers are forced to 
acquiesce in the encouragement 
of political acts far removed from 
the legitimate purpose of a trade 
body, on pain of victimisation. 


serious cause of trouble, to which 
justice is rarely done by a hostile 
Press. 

(3) The reaction against those 
who accept all the benefits that 
their fellow-workmen get for them, 
and do nothing whatever to assist 
in getting them, is natural. Here 
again, the few abuses which occur 
are exaggerated. 

(4) The whole idea of crippling 
the unions, on pretext of keeping 
them to their legitimate functions, 
is promoted by those who practise 
the same sort of abuse in their 
own interests and against the 
community—forming rings for the 
restriction of output .and raising 
of prices, suppressing inventions, 
withdrawing investments to 
foreign countries, etc. 

(5) The history of trade unions 
provides sufficient justification 
for their legal privileges. Any 
attack on their legal status will be 
a boomerang on those who engi¬ 
neer it. 

(6) A trade union has as much 
right to further the interests of 
its members in the political sphere 
as in the industrial, especially now 
that industry is so closely affected 
by legislation. The overwhelming 
majority of trade unionists is con¬ 
tent with the political affiliations 
of unions, and agitation against 
them is mainly conducted by 
Conservative elements who object 
to the increased power thus given 
to the labour Party. Any mem¬ 
ber is free to “ contract-out " and 
no compulsion can be laid on him. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, STATE REMEDY FOR : “ WORK OR 

maintenance ” 


Pro: ( 1 ) Unemployment is one 
^ the worst misfortunes that can 
befall a person or family, and has 
fbany indirect evil influences on 
industry and society at large. As 
we are not likely to see it ended by 
he natural operations of econo¬ 
mic forces as they work at present 
P.&U-M 


Con : (1) The evils of unem¬ 
ployment are admittedly great, 
but it is due to conditions and cir¬ 
cumstances which cannot be ended 
or mended quickly by any State 
action. Only by patience and the 
slow rebuilding of international 
trade can we look for relief. On 
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—indeed the present system of 
industry actually needs a reserve 
of unemployed for its main¬ 
tenance—the State should step in 
to help. It is unjust that workers 
should sufler for conditions which 
they cannot in any way control. 
America's unemployment problem 
in the slump years was worse than 
ours. It was dealt with by Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt as a matter of 
national urgency—which indeed 
it was—with a considerable 
measure of success. 

(2) A man who is less efficient 
than another is usually not res¬ 
ponsible for that, and he and his 
quite innocent family ought not 
to sufler. The " dole " was and is 
a good thing. If it was not that 
which staved oil revolution, at 
least it has saved wages and con¬ 
ditions of work from utter degrada¬ 
tion, and been valuable in prevent¬ 
ing adolescent workers from being 
forced into industry on a pittance. 

(3) Subsidy is not the only 
method. Insurance can be much 
improved. But the best solution 
would be for the State to have on 
hand important and extensive 
work that could be hurried on or 
not, according to the number of 
workers to be absorbed. Idleness, 
on a pittance that scarcely keeps 
body and soul together, destroys 
health as well as happiness. 

(4) Unemployment cannot be 
made a direct charge on industry 
because all sections of industry 
are not affected by it in the same 
way. There are also many work¬ 
men, chiefly unskilled, who shift 
about from one industry to 
another. 

(5) Thrift is not a virtue when 
the family income is inadequate 
to satisfy present needs. If un¬ 
employment were properly dealt 
with, trade unions would be willing 
to relax their regulations about 
output and so on, for these are 
mainly designed to secure that 
their members are not thrown out 
of work owing to temporary gluts 


the other hand, matters would be 
much improved by the withdrawal 
of trade-union restrictions on rates 
of output and on the sort of job a 
tradesman can do, by the freeing 
of industry from the multitude of 
restrictions which hamper it, and 
according to some, by an increased 
measure of Protection for our 
home market. Otherwise co¬ 
operation among workmen in their 
trade unions and friendly societies 
can best cope with the evil. 

(Some) The unemployment situ¬ 
ation, especially in the export 
trades, has been distorted by 
international political considera¬ 
tions. Were it not for these it 
would right itself without need of 
further State intervention. 

(2) The majority of the per¬ 
manently unemployed are the less 
efficient workmen. Inefficiency 
must not be encouraged. The 
" dole " given by the State since 
1918 has done untold evil, and 
has proved the greatest single 
impediment to the adjustment of 
our industrial system to changed 
conditions. 

(3) State intervention can only 
be by subsidy, an evil thing apart 
from the general undesirability 
of State action in economic affairs 
The insurance schemes per se are 
unobjectionable, as long as they 
remain on an insurance basis; 
but political forces in a democracy 
invariably tend to remove them 
from that basis. If the State 
undertakes industrial enterprises, 
it is in competition with its own 
citizens, either directly or for the 
use of credit facilities. 

(4) (Some) The State is not the 
proper organ for relieving the 
misfortunes occasioned by un¬ 
employment. Since capitalist 
industry dcj>ends on a reserve of 
labour, each industry should be 
made to support its own unem¬ 
ployed. This is a charge which 
ought not to be spread over the 
general population. If each trade 
had to meet its own problems, it 
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on the market. It is well known 
that a period of unemployment 
decreases the skill and general 
efficiency of a worker by lowering 
his standard of living, so that the 
general prevention of unemploy¬ 
ment would raise the average 
efficiency. 


would quickly turn to reorganisa¬ 
tion of its production and market¬ 
ing, with most beneficial results. 

(5) State maintenance of the 
unemployed tends to discourage 
thrift among the working classes 
and actually fosters idleness and 
inefficiency. Even on present 
standards the unemployed some¬ 
times draw allowances of as much 
or nearly as much as their fellows 
get for a whole week's work. 


UNITED NATIONS ORGANISATION 


Pro : (1) That an international 
organisation of some sort is neces¬ 
sary has been proved by the fact 
that, in spite of the failure of the 
League of Nations in some fields, 
and fortified by the experience of 
another world war, the nations of 
the world have thought it necessary 
to form a successor organisation. 
A modern world without any inter¬ 
national authority is unthinkable. 

(2) The ultimate failure of the 
League, and the difficulties which 
UNO encounters in the field of 
nigh politics, should not blind us 
to the useful work done by the 
League which UNO is continu- 
It can be a valuable agent in 
facilitating international co-opera¬ 
tion in such matters as health, 
education, control of dangerous 
drugs, suppression of the white 
slave traffic, and (through the 
associated International Labour 
Office) conditions of labour in 
l^try. agriculture and shipping, 
ft has been well said that " the 
mere habit of representatives of 
various nations meeting together, 
ana discussing matters for the 
general good will create a valuable 
nabit of m i nc i and temper wliich 
Should have a wide and beneficent 

influence." 


(3) The constitution of UNO 
fs more realistic than that of the 
J^ague of Nations. The establish¬ 
ment of the Security Council, the 
pre-eminence of the Big Five, and 
0 right of veto among them, 


Con : (1) History is strewn 

with the wreckage of attempts at 
international organisation, of 
which UNO is only the latest. 
They have all split on the same 
rock of sovereignty, and UNO 
will be no exception. Such an 
organisation cannot succeed be¬ 
cause the necessary prerequisite- 
willingness on the part of member 
countries to recognise its over¬ 
riding rights—is lacking. The 
scant respect with which its de¬ 
cisions on such questions as 
Palestine and South-West Africa 
have been treated by the states 
concerned ; the growing tendency 
to bypass it in making such pro¬ 
jects as the Marshall plan for 
American aid to Europe ; the form¬ 
ation of N.A.T.O., the proposals 
for " Western " forces, the argu¬ 
ment over the admission of China 
and the alignment of forces in the 
Korean War; all these things show 
that the process of decay has al¬ 
ready begun, even sooner than it 
did in the League of Nations. 

(2) That international regula¬ 
tion of various social matters is a 
good thing cannot be denied, but 
this work can equally well l>e 
carried on by ad hoc bodies, as has 
been done in the past. In fact it is 
endangered by being linked arti¬ 
ficially to the controversial dis¬ 
cussions on political and diplo¬ 
matic issues on which there is con¬ 
tinual disagreement. Wrecking 
of UNO on political issues would 
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ensure that whatever decisions are 
taken will correspond with the 
power and willingness to carry 
them out of those great powers on 
whom such duties would mostly 
descend. The taking of unwork¬ 
able decisions to placate unimpor¬ 
tant members, and the bargaining 
for the votes of these smaller 
members, that disgraced the 
meetings of the League of Nations 
are impossible in UNO. The 
right of veto, while it may limit 
the number of decisions taken on 
the Security Council, at least 
ensures that such decisions as are 
taken are in accord with the 
general will, and helps to hold 
UNO together. 

(4) If there were no disagree¬ 
ments of principles between dif¬ 
ferent countries there would be 
no need for any such all-embracing 
body as UNO. The function of 
UNO lies precisely in making it 
possible for nations to act to¬ 
gether on the basis of whatever 
agreement they can eventually 
achieve after disagreement and 
discussion. Widely publicised 
international discussions put a 
brake on secret diplomacy and 
secret alignments of forces, and 
create at the very least a more 
wholesome atmosphere than that 
in which international life was 
formerly carried on. The League 
of Nations turned out to be a 
sturdier body than in its infancy 
it had promised to be, and despite 
its final decay actually ensured 
several years of comparative 
peace and achieved some progress 
in establishing the idea of inter¬ 
national amity. It established the 
new principle of admitting de¬ 
feated nations eventually to the 
councils of the nations instead of 
trying to hold them in perpetual 
bondage. 

(5) Economically the world is 
moving toward the breakdown of 
national barriers. The formation 
of Benelux by Belgium, Holland 
and Luxembourg, the progress 


leave its social committees high 
and dry. 

(3) Bargaining and intriguing 
for support of smaller members 
and for their votes in the General 
Assembly is continuing. The 
smaller nations are resentful at 
the predominance of the Big Five 
and will certainly try to force a 
a change in the Constitution. In 
the meantime they are trying to 
ensure that their interests will be 
brought to the general attention 
by attaching themselves to one 
great power or another. The right 
of veto is under continual attack 
in the Security Council itself. The 
very narrowness of the conditions 
under which agreement must be 
reached gives rise to an inflexi¬ 
bility which might well cause the 
breakage of the machinery itself. 

(4) UNO corresponds even 
less than did the League to the 
world alignment of forces and 
social viewpoints. In hard fact the 
nations arc divided into two 
camps, those of Socialist and capi¬ 
talist countries, and decisions are 
taken, and arguments presented, 
in the meetings of UNO in accord 
with one or other of these ten¬ 
dencies. Where formal interna¬ 
tional agreement is difficult UNO 
is by-passed. The failure of the 
League when it was tested on the 
questions of aggression in China, 
Abyssinia and Spain was due to 
this fact, and UNO is likely to 
repeat the sorry story. 

(5) Agreements to abolish tariffs 
and abide by international de¬ 
cisions on economic matters are 
premature and are apt to be flouted 
when conditions are unfavourable. 
Already the conclusions and de¬ 
cisions of the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund have proved unpalat¬ 
able to more than one nation, and 
measures of national adjustment 
have been taken despite its advice 
and without its approval. 

(6) Religious and political 
bodies are able to achieve a fairly 
stable organisation because they 
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towards European customs union 
and the general agreement on the 
desirability of lowering tariff 
barriers are all illustrations of 
this tendency. Conditions are 
likely to grow more favourable to 
the success of UNO. not less so. 

( 6 ) Liquidation of UNO would 
leave sectional bodies such as 
Communists, Catholics, and in¬ 
ternational financiers as the only 
ones internationally organised. 
UNO organises the citizen in his 
non-political and non-sectarian 
aspect. 


have a common purpose, and fin¬ 
anciers because it suits their 
pockets. UNO has no such basis 
in cold fact. Moreover, in such 
organisations as the Catholic 
Church and the Cominform the 
national offshoots accept in ad¬ 
vance the authority of the central 


UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


Pro : (1) The national idea was 
necessary in the Middle Ages to 
raise the world out of barbarism 
and help the development of 
modern civilisation, but it has 
served its purpose, and events 
since 1914 have finally shown that 
complete national sovereignty is 
unworkable. Ever since the Con¬ 
gress of Vienna the nations of 
Europe have been attempting to 
reach some form of unity. The 
League of Nations was wrecked on 
the rock of national sovereignty, 
and if Europe is to be a power in 
the counsels of UNO its con¬ 
stituent countries must consent to 
some form of federation among 
themselves. 

(2) For various reasons, but 
mainly because of their sufferings 
as important theatres of war, the 
European countries are no longer 
economically strong enough to 
make their voices heard among 
the great powers ; yet European 
civilisation has a great tradition 
and a unique contribution to make 
to international life. Together they 
could become a telling lorce and 
rank alongside the numerically 
stronger American and Asiatic 
powers. 

(3) Modern economics demand 
a larger geographical unit than can 
be provided by any single country 


Con : (1) The idea of European 
federation is fantastic and un¬ 
practical. There is no true iden¬ 
tity between the various states of 
Europe, and national sovereignty 
is necessary in order to preserve 
the distinctions to which they 
cling. The League failed because it 
was not content with limited 
achievements based on the few 
common interests of its members, 
but strove after an unreal and 
unattainable unity. The same 
possibility is inherent in UNO, 
and would certainly appear in a 
U.S.E. 

(2) The British Commonwealth 
is still strong enough and united 
enough to constitute a cogent 
force in world policy, despite 
occasional disagreements. A 
United States of Europe might 
benefit some other countries, but 
lias no advantages for Britain 
and would complicate our relations 
with the Dominions and Colonies. 
Whatever may be said of other 
European nations, Britain and 
France are still recognised as 
Great Powers. 

(3) It would lx: over-optimistic 
to expect any country to weaken 
the balance of its economic life for 
the benefit of a federation. So 
far from wishing to rise above 
nationalism, most countries are 
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in Europe. The industrial and 
agricultural nations of Europe are 
complementary. natural resources 
are distributed over the whole 
continent, and their integration 
would simplify the tasks of re¬ 
construction and development 
which face Europe today. Britain 
particularly would benefit from 
freer access to Europe's food 
supplies. The Benelux coun¬ 
tries have made a step in the right 
direction. 

(4) There is no reason for a 
United States of Europe to ex¬ 
clude any nation from its orbit. 
Despite the differences of war all 
the nations have similar problems 
to face, and differences in ideology 
and degree of State control are of 
decreasing importance in these 
days, so that Socialist and capi¬ 
talist countries could take part 
without any serious difficulties 
arising. Western Germany has 
already been included in the 
Common Market, since her pros¬ 
perity is bound up with the pros¬ 
perity of Europe as a whole. 

(5) The idea of federation is not 
new. It has worked very success¬ 
fully in the United States of 
America in spite of early growing 
pains, and the power of the 
Federal organisation there is ex¬ 
panding in a natural manner. Vet 
the idea seemed so outrageous to 
some people at first that a Civil 
War had to be fought to establish 
it. Since then political education 
in the world at large has so much 
advanced that federation could be 
initiated much more painlessly in 
Europe. It has also worked well in 
the U.S.S.R., which is a federation 
of national republics, and notably 
in Switzerland. 


striving to achieve self-sufficiency, 
both industrial and agricultural. 
Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg have achieved a 
limited union because they have 
fundamentally the same economic 
interests and mode of life. Pro¬ 
posals for a Franco-British cus¬ 
toms union have so far come to 
nothing. Britain’s need for food 
can be met by normal import- 
export dealings and arrangements 
with the Commonwealth countries. 

(4) For the United States of 
Europe to succeed it would have 
to include all European countries. 
Serious divergences of economic 
interest exist between the six 
nations of the Common Market 
and the seven of the Free trade 
area. Russia has shown little 
interest in the idea, and her econo¬ 
mic system is too far removed from 
those” of other countries to be 
easily absorbed into a federal 
system. 

(Some) In practice the U.b.E. 
idea is most popular among those 
who would exclude Russia and 
countries ideologically linked to 
her. A Western U.S.E. would be 
more likely to lead to war than to 
encourage the rebuilding of 

Europe. . 

(5) The United States of 
America were formed in a new and 
unsettled country by groups of 
people whose outlook and racial 
origins were similar at the time. 
In Russia State autonomy is 
slender and the Federal authority 
overriding. Switzerland is com¬ 
posed of states with strong econo¬ 
mic identity whose racial dif¬ 
ferences arc more apparent than 
real. Europe, on the other hand, 
consists of old-established coun¬ 
tries with long traditions and pro¬ 
nounced national differences. For 
Britain entry into a U.S.E. would 
amount to abandonment of some 
of our most cherished institutions 
and abdication as a great power. 
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UNIVERSITY REFORM 

Pro : (1) Universities should be 
national, in that they ought to 
provide for the highest cultural 
requirements of the whole nation, 
and no university should be re¬ 
served for one or two classes of 
society. Oxford and Cambridge 
still continue to be preserves of 
the rich. They make the criterion 
of entry the possession of money 
or graduation from a favoured 
school. Their social and cultural 
life is based far too much on the 
habits of the moneyed classes, 
and the competition for entry 
among the less privileged is so 
great that other universities suffer. 

(2) Most provincial universities 
are without the indisputable 
benefits that come from residence 
in college. It has been estimated 
that roughly two-thirds of uni¬ 
versities in the country are largely 
non-resident. This means the 
isolation of the student not only 
from the main currents of uni¬ 
versity life outside the lecture 
room, but also from any fruitful 
contact with his teachers, for the 
tutorial system which is such a 
feature of life in Oxford and 
Cambridge can only be followed 
president students and dons. 

(3) University legislation and 
administration should be in the 
hands of the teaching staff and 

tners who are carrying on the 
university and who know its needs 
and difficulties. 

(4) All universities should be 

more closely by the 
Ministry of Education in the 
national interest, because they 
orm part of the national educa¬ 
tional system. At present in both 

• UI ?^ ers an <I staffing they are 
inadequate to meet the needs of 
the community. 

(5) If this country is to main¬ 
tain its position in the academic 
aQ d technological fields, rapid 
expansion is needed. Conditions of 
entry should be revised. The pre- 


Con : (1) Those few who can 
benefit from education at the 
older universities have already 
many opportunities through 
scholarships. There are enough 
places in provincial universities 
for other students. Oxford and 
Cambridge are already nearing 
the maximum size they can attain 
if they are not to lose their 
unique character as repositories 
of the finest traditions of the 
nation. 

(2) Non-residcnce also has its 
advantages. London University, 
for example, can offer the student 
a rich general experience which 
is denied to those who enter 
university as inexperienced school¬ 
children and remain in its rarefied 
atmosphere. Students who con¬ 
tinue to live at home are spared 
the sudden deprivation of family 
life. The best provincial universi¬ 
ties have developed tutorial and 
counselling systems for their non¬ 
resident students. 

(3) To limit the conception of a 
university to a body of resident 
dons marks a self-satisfied exclu¬ 
siveness. A true university com¬ 
prises all its graduate members. 

(4) The University Grants Com¬ 
mittee has enough control to 
guard against abuses or eccen¬ 
tricities. The idea of direct control 
is repugnant to the traditions of 
academic independence which has 
been the special glory of our uni¬ 
versities. 

(5) While expansion is un¬ 
doubtedly necessary, it must not 
be achieved at the expense of the 
quality of university education. 
With too rapid an expansion the 
number of students would soon 
overtake the number of teachers 
and professors qualified to teach 
them, and the prestige of univer¬ 
sity education would suffer accor¬ 
dingly. Students who cannot 
satisfy university entrance require¬ 
ments are better accommodated 
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sent excessive requirements in¬ 
volve intensive cramming in 
school, and destroy every chance 
of achieving a general all-round 
education. Candidates from State 
schools are at an unfair disadvant¬ 
age compared with those from 
the better-staffed independent 
schools. 

(6) Educationally and for the 
sake of the community, university 
curricula ought to be based on 
natural science. Furthermore, they 
should be so reorganised, especi¬ 
ally in the scientific departments, 
as to allow more time for research. 

(7) (Some) There are already too 
many universities. However small 
and local in character, they try to 
cover the whole field of university 
education. As a result there is 
widespread overlapping and in¬ 
efficiency. 


VACCINATION 

Pro : (11 Vaccination, effi¬ 
ciently performed in infancy, and 
repeated at intervals, has proved 
an almost absolute protection 
against smallpox. In the few 
cases where smallpox occurs after 
vaccination, the disease is always 
modified to such an extent as not 
to be recognisable in its early 
stages. In pre-vaccination days 
the mortality from smallpox, and 
the blindness, disfigurement and 
other injuries caused by it were 
universally dreaded. The very 
success of Jenner’s discover,' has 
blotted out these dangers from our 
national consciousness. 

(2) Statistics show an enormous 
difference between the relative 
numbers of cases of smallpox 
among the vaccinated and un- 
vaccinated. which also show far 
fewer fatal cases. This was strik¬ 
ingly borne out in the case of the 


in technological institutions. Can¬ 
didates are not assessed solely on 
examinations and academic 
records, and any falling short in 
other respects is likely to be the 
fault of the schools or the candi¬ 
dates themselves. 

(6) A university of scientists 
would be a national calamity. 
Science without moral philosophy 
and liberal culture is a danger to 
the world. Many scientists, not 
excluding some who are dis¬ 
tinguished. are remarkably ignor¬ 
ant" and presumptuous about 
subjects off their special track. 
The trend towards over-specialisa¬ 
tion should be resisted now before 
it is too late. 

(7) No university is granted a 
charter until the institutions out 
of which it grows have reached a 
suitable status and can establish 
their case for the grant. Local 
universities, by their appeal to 
local patriotism, divert funds to 
education which would otherwise 
go to different objects. 


Con : (1) The only definition 
that can be found for 'efficient 
vaccination is that which is no 
followed by smallpox. Even if 
this occurs in the individual, 
vaccination will not destroy the 
infectivity of the disease, so that a 
person immunised by vaccination 
might act as a carrier for non- 
immune people. This fact may 
easily disguise the serious nature 
of an epidemic at its start. In the 
present high state of development 
of preventive medicine in Britain 
there is no likelihood that an 
epidemic will get far before control 

measures stop it. 

(2) The Brighton outbreak was 
started by a man in whom vac¬ 
cination had rendered the disease 
unrecognisable. That the out¬ 
break did not spread further was 
due to the prompt measures ot 
isolation, disinfection and tracing 
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troops invading tropical countries 
in 1939-45. In the Brighton out¬ 
break of 1950-1, of the ten deaths, 
seven were of unvaccinated people, 
and three of people who had not 
been vaccinated since infancy. 
None of the vaccinated patients 
died. Of the unvaccinated survi¬ 
vors, two recovered only after a 
terrible illness. It was generally 
agreed that the epidemic had 
demonstrated the urgent need for 
vaccination at intervals through¬ 
out life, especially among hospital 
staffs and people likely to come in 
contact with the disease in sea- 
and airports. 

( 3 ) Inoculations of various 
kinds are accepted nowadays and 
have reduced mortality in many 
other illnesses. The public con¬ 
fidence in vaccination was shown 
by the fact that 90,000 people at 
Brighton came forward and asked 
for it. Since the first reaction the 
percentage of babies vaccinated 
has risen steadily until in 1957-8 
it had reached a figure of over 44. 
Adult vaccinations also show a 
steady rise over the past ten years. 

( 4 ) Before antisepsis was prac¬ 
tised, there was no doubt a small 
but real risk of conveying some 
form of sepsis. There was also 
some risk of inoculation by acci¬ 
dent with other diseases. But 
these risks are infinitesimal since 
the introduction of glycerinatcd 
calf lymph, which is produced and 
tested in most rigorous conditions, 
oince direct inoculation from 
sufferers was abandoned it is im¬ 
possible to contract smallpox as a 

result of vaccination. 

( 5 ) I he risk of vaccinia is 
extremely small. In 1958 there 
were only 25 cases, or 1 in 500,000 
vac ^ ina ti°ns, and 5 cases of en¬ 
cephalitis. Most of the few cases 
° < ij cl J r among older children and 
adults being vaccinated for the 

. t *™e, which points to the 
advisability of doing the first 
vaccination in infancy. 

(6) Smallpox, unmodified by 


of contacts, in which the local 
doctors and authorities, the 
Ministry of Health and its labora¬ 
tories, and even the Army played 
their part. It is to be noted that 
more than half of the unvaccinated 
cases recovered. 

( 3 ) The willingness of people to 
be vaccinated in times of panic 
only testifies to the depth and 
strength of propaganda on the 
subject. After vaccination of 
infants ceased to be compulsory 
in 1946, the proportion of infants 
vaccinated dropped to some 18 
and 10 per cent in England 
and Wales respectively (in 1948), 
and it is admitted that the areas 
where vaccination figures are 
lowest are not those to suffer the 
greatest incidence of the disease. 

( 4 ) Coroners' inquests have over 
and over again proved that vac¬ 
cination has been the cause of 
death. Jonathan Hutchinson in 
his Archives of Surgery recorded 
no less than 679 deaths from cow- 
pox from 1881 to 1893, or more 
than a child a week. There is also 
a definite risk of other diseases 
being introduced with the serum. 
Some tragic cases have been re¬ 
corded of children dying of other 
diseases in the absence of any 
risk from smallpox itself, or even 
from smallpox contracted as a 
result of vaccination. Apart from 
this there is the added risk of 
sepsis from the inoculation. 

( 5 ) In the first day or two after 
vaccination there is actually an 
increased liability to the disease 
in the patient. There is also the 
risk of complications giving rise 
to vaccination or to a severe form 
of encephalitis which may cause 
permanent invalidism and mental 
derangement, if not death. Since 
the efficacy of vaccination has not 
been proved, it would have been 
better if the schoolchildren in 
question had not been vac¬ 
cinated at all. 

(6) Smallpox is now so rare- 
only 10 cases were notified in the 
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vaccination, is one of the most 
infectious, contagious and fatal 
of all diseases. Before vaccination 
was introduced, it was fatal in 
about 30 per cent of cases and 
hastened death in most of the 
others. Few other diseases kill as 
quickly or cause such widespread 
suffering, so that priority in re¬ 
search and treatment given to it 
were justified, as are any drastic 
measures taken to prevent it. 
The small number of deaths 
shown in recent figures testifies 
dramatically to the value of 
vaccination, which performs pre¬ 
cisely the function of breaking in 
the population to the milder form 
of the disease, in a controlled way 
which is much superior to the 
operation of chance contact with 
all its attendant risks. 

VEGETARIANISM 

Pro ( 1 ) The slaughter of animals 
bred for the purpose is cruel and 
degrading. The conversion of 
pasture into arable land would 
greatly benefit the nation, as 
would the cessation of expensive 
meat imports. Artificial manures 
can be derived in ample quantities 
from coal and the atmosphere. 

( 2 ) (Some) Darwinian theories 
add special force to the argument 
against domesticating cattle for 
the purposes of slaughter; for 
artificial selection with a view to 
the table only is substituted for the 
healthy operation of natural selec¬ 
tion, and the animal is thus de¬ 
prived of its capacity to improve 
and rise in the scale of being. More¬ 
over, animals in a domestic state 
are more liable to disease than 
when wild. 

( 3 ) The process of evolution 
teaches us that man will have less 
and less to do with animals, which 
are a fertile breeding-ground for 
disease, e.g., cows are largely re¬ 
sponsible for tuberculosis. 

( 4 ) (Some) The universe is a 
whole ; animals are just as much 


five years to 1958—that the time, 
money and effort spent in com¬ 
bating it would be better em¬ 
ployed in fighting the serious 
evils of cancer, rheumatism and 
tuberculosis. The cases that do 
occur can be treated adequately 
by isolation and nursing. By the 
theories of inoculation now cur¬ 
rent the whole population should 
be given a chance to acquire the 
very mild type of smallpox which 
is now more common, for thereby 
they would gain a degree of 
protection against the acute 
variety far superior to that 
afforded by vaccination. Thanks 
to the vigilance of our port 
authorities, smallpox brought in 
from abroad is prevented from 
spreading. 


Con : ( 1 ) Unless animals are 
kept for food they will die out. If 
they are not kept in large numbers, 
arable land will not be properly 
manured, as artificial manures 
are not a complete substitute for 
organic. Fertilisers and manures 
would have to be imported in¬ 
stead of meat if there were any 
large extension of arable farming. 
A general conversion to vegetaria¬ 
nism would not prevent the killing 
of animals. If cows are to be kept 
for milk and cheese, then bulls 
would have to be destroyed as 
non-productive. 

( 2 ) The only alternative to do¬ 
mestication in man’s service is 
extermination by man. Either 
process is a part of man’s survival 
and selection. It is erroneous to 
suppose that wild animals are 
freer from disease and parasites 
than tame ones, or that natural 
selection is not as cruel in its 
operation as artificial. 

( 3 ) A world in which man has 
left no room for other animals is 
inconceivable. The tendency of 
history is to make man more and 
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a part of it as man. Mankind must 
not violate the harmony and plan 
of the world by destroying his 
fellow creatures. 

( 5 ) The slaughter of animals is 
accompanied by much cruelty, as 
when calves and lambs are sepa¬ 
rated from their mothers. Animals 
also suffer much in transit, and 
while the cruelties at present 
associated with the slaughter¬ 
house might be abated, they never 
could be quite abolished. 

(6) The work of destruction is 
demoralising and the surroundings 
of the slaughterhouse are degrad¬ 
ing. We ought to relieve our fellow- 
citizens of such employment. If 
everyone had to slaughter his own 
meat, most people would be 
vegetarians. 

( 7 ) Revelations from time to 
time, such as Upton Sinclair's 
Jungle, show the abuses and 
horrors that the meat trade 
abounds in. Our markets, large 
and small, reveal themselves to 
ordinary observation as dissemi¬ 
nators of dirt and disease. 

(8) Vegetarianism fosters hu¬ 
manity and gentleness, while a 
meat diet produces ferocity. 

( 9 ) The formation of man's 
teeth (he has no teeth wherewith 
to tear flesh food), the fact that 
he has not a rough tongue, and 
the nature of his intestines, which 
are long and sacculated compared 
with those of flesh-eaters, prove 
him to be frugivorous by nature. 
The apes, which are nearest to 
nian, are wholly vegetarian in 
diet. Neither man's strength nor 
his speed is as it would have to 
be if he were flesh-eating by 
nature. If man depended on his 
strength and speed for his flesh 
food, he would have to be a carrion 
eater. 

( 10 ) A vegetarian diet will give 
as much nourishment as a meat 
diet, for while the consumer of 
meat, which is mostly protein, 
takes in addition a large amount of 
starchy food, the vegetarian ba- 


more dependent on a rational 
exploitation of the lower animals. 

( 4 ) A universal harmony is 
accepted or desired by only a few. 
Destruction of one animal by an¬ 
other seems to be a part of the 
world plan. 

( 5 ) Cruelty could easily be much 
mitigated by substituting public 
abattoirs for private ones. Much 
pain has been eliminated by the 
invention of the humane killer, 
and supervision of markets could 
help to ensure that animals were 
not unduly frightened. A certain 
amount of suffering is inevitable 
in nature ; we can alleviate but 
not eliminate it. Moreover, the 
separation of the cow from its 
calf for the sake of its milk also 
involves a certain amount of 
cruelty. 

(6) The fact that a trade is dis¬ 
gusting is no reason for its aboli¬ 
tion. Many industrial processes, 
and sanitary services, are also 
disgusting, but we do not abolish 
them. Butchers, as a class, show 
no signs of demoralisation, and 
presumably are more fitted for 
their occupation than other people. 

( 7 ) Abuses such as those re¬ 
ferred to are not confined to the 
meat trade, nor to meat markets. 
They result from the consideration 
of profit at the expense of all else, 
and are a question for economic 
and social reform. Cleanliness in 
markets is a matter for municipal 
regulation. 

(8) Diet has no such influence on 
character, e.g., the Turks and 
Japanese are practically vegeta¬ 
rian, while the Chinese are not. A 
meat diet may be said to improve 
the temper, as a meal including 
meat produces in most people a 
feeling of satisfaction. Perhaps 
Hitler's vegetarianism contributed 
to his seeking satisfaction in other 
ways. 

( 9 ) It is impossible to judge of 
man's necessities by analogy with 
the ape's, but it is worthy of note 
that the human intestine does not 
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lances his diet by living on pulses 
and cereals which contain a large 
proportion of proteins mixed with 
starch. No scientific vegetarian 
lives on vegetables alone ; nuts 
and cheese contain no starch. 

(11) The craving for stimulants 
is in many cases the result of the 
stimulating qualities of meat, 
which induce a craving for 
stronger stimulants. The alcoholic 
nations are the meat-eating na¬ 
tions. The only hope of curing 
drunkenness lies in a non-meat 
diet. 

(12) The poisons in meat, tea, 
and coffee produce certain forms 
of arterio-sclerosis, leading to 
premature old age. Sir Clifford 
Allbutt has said that compara¬ 
tively few people over forty do not 
show some such signs, so that vege¬ 
tarian diet cannot be held respon¬ 
sible. The peoples in all parts of 
the world that avoid meat are less 
liable to cancer than meat-eaters. 
Statistical studies have shown 
that life-long vegetarians tend to 
live longer than meat-eaters. 

(13) Vegetarian diet is capable 
of as much variety as any meat 
diet can afford. Vegetarians have 
introduced to the masses new 
vegetables, such as haricot beans, 
tomatoes and lentils, and while 
costly dishes are possible, the 
object of rational vegetarians is to 
bring people to a rational sim¬ 
plicity. 

(14) Diet should be settled 
scientifically, on the basis of man's 
basic requirements. It is natural 
that there should be different 
schools of vegetarians, but the 
principles remain the same. Vege¬ 
tarians who relapse do so through 
special causes or through their 
own errors. 

(15) A vegetarian diet ensures 
that adequate amounts of mineral 
salts and vitamins are consumed. 
Meat-eaters take vegetables ; but 
they are often cooked in such a 
fashion as to destroy these vital 
substances. Appetite is also des- 


resemble that of the vegetarian 
rabbit. Man's organs are adapted 
to a mixed diet; like the pig, he 
is omnivorous. His wits replace 
strength and speed. In any case, 
the argument from nature is weak, 
for naturally carnivorous animals 
like cats flourish on a diet almost 
exclusively composed of milk and 
vegetables. 

(10) It is an advantage to the 
human organism to receive pro¬ 
tein in a more concentrated form 
than can be got from vegetables, 
and the adoption of an animal diet 
is an advantage to the race. First- 
class protein, which is only to be 
found in meat, is an essential con¬ 
stituent of a scientifically balanced 
diet. Vegetables are so overloaded 
with starch and cellulose that they 
are less assimilable than flesh, and 
larger percentages escape 
digestion. 

(11) Special complaints natu¬ 
rally need a special regime. Na¬ 
tions which are vegetarian are 
given to drug-taking, e.g., opium, 
betel, bhang, coca. The real hope 
for curing alcoholism lies in the 
development of mental thera¬ 
peutics. Vegetarians are often of 
a slightly abnormal temperament 
and vegetarian literature hypo¬ 
chondriac. 

(12) An exclusively vegetable 
diet is liable to produce debilitat¬ 
ing intestinal disorders, especially 
if the food is uncooked. Most 
studies of vegetarians have been 
made in the United States ; apart 
from other considerations, it is 
doubtful whether the British cli¬ 
mate is suitable for the practice of 
vegetarianism. The differences in 
expectation of life are in any case 
so small as to make it hardly worth 
while to deprive oneself of the 
advantage and enjoyment of 
eating meat. 

(13) While in theory vegetaria¬ 
nism offers a new and large variety 
of foods, in practice the reverse 
is the case ; the food habitually 
consumed by vegetarians and 
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troyed by the indifferent cooking 
of vegetables when their lack of 
flavour can be concealed by the 
flavour of meat. 

(16) The latest evidence goes 
to show that the low rating put on 
cereal proteins is unsound. At 
least one cereal—soya bean— 
contains '* first-class" protein. 
As the majority of people suffer 
from too great an intake of pro¬ 
tein, this criticism of vegetarian 
diet is not important. 


served in vegetarian restaurants is 
often singularly deficient in va¬ 
riety, and cooked in unappetising 
ways. The *' scientific vegeta¬ 
rians " who add eggs, milk, cheese, 
to their diets are not vegetarians, 
for they can only get those things 
if the rest of the world is meat- 
eating. A vegetarian diet ade¬ 
quate to the body and pleasing 
to the palate involves much 
expense of time and money. 

(14) Vegetarians are not agreed 

among themselves ; their varieties 

are numerous (e.g., V.E.M.— 

vegetables, eggs, and milk— 

fruitarians, purin-free, unfired). 

and they are as opposed to one 

another as they are to meat- 

• 

eaters. Equally good cases could 
be made out for Fletcherism 
('• chew, chew, chew again "), the 
fasting cure, and the exclusively 
meat diet. Quite a number of 
vegetarians take to meat again 
after some years. 

(15) The remedy for such de- 
ficicnccs in meat-eaters’ diets is to 
see that they eat salads and cook 
their non-flesh foods properly, 
not give up meat. Vegetarian 
cooking is frequently poor. 

(16) The quality of the proteins 
in cereals and vegetables tends to 
be low, and since quality of food 
is as important as quantity, the 
consumer of animal foods, includ¬ 
ing cheese, scores heavily in this 
respect. The amount of protein 
in a diet cannot in any case be 
prescribed for everybody on one 
scale; it is quite possible that 
sedentary workers can do with 
comparatively little, but very few 
heavy workers would tolerate the 
idea of vegetarianism, and in fact 
most vegetarians are drawn from 
the middle classes, in Britain, at 
any rate. 


VIVISECTION AND EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS 

Pro : (1) The healing art Con : (1) Medicine and surgery 

depends (or its advancement on are arts as well as sciences, and 
till the sciences, but especially on the animal economy is much more 
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biology. The laws of biology can 
only be discovered by observation 
and experiment, just as the laws 
of other sciences have to be dis¬ 
covered. Observation may suggest 
a law. but only experiment can 
substantiate the theory. As men 
can only be observed compara¬ 
tively casually and can only be the 
subject of experiments in excep¬ 
tional circumstances, animals 
which are closely similar in physio¬ 
logical processes have to be used. 
The assertion that these laws 
might have been elucidated with¬ 
out experiments on animals is 
beside the point. Most of them 
certainly would not. 

(2) Mental therapeutics de¬ 
mands exceptional personal gifts 
in the doctor, and is only suitable 
for a few. Vivisection has taught 
us much about the purely physio¬ 
logical side of sensation and 
thought. It has saved an enormous 
amount of suffering both for men 
and for animals. 

( 3 ) Vivisection has given us 
many facts about the functions 
of the body, and confirmed or 
modified those otherwise dis¬ 
covered. e.g.. the laws relating to 
blood pressure and the functions 
of arteries and nerves. 

(4) The surgeon has been 
enabled to localise the functions of 
the brain and bring to perfection 
such operations as ovariotomy 
and trepanning. By previous 
experiment on animals he gets a 
rough idea of the effect of any 
measures he takes. Having the 
broad lines of possible results 
before him, he can proceed at 
once more boldly and more 
skilfully. 

(5) Vivisection not only has 
shown us the true causes of in¬ 
fectious diseases, but to a con¬ 
siderable extent has enabled us 
to prevent and cure them. The 
Pasteur treatment has reduced 
the mortality among those bitten 
by rabid animals from at least 
15 per cent to less than i per cent. 


than a piece of machinery which 
can be taken to pieces and in¬ 
vestigated in a vivisector’s labo¬ 
ratory. Experiments done on sub¬ 
human creatures when, applied to 
man, are apt to be misleading and 
therefore dangerous. The late Sir 
Frederick Treves, himself a vm- 
sector, admitted this as regards 
certain of his own experiments. 
The artificial diseases of the labo¬ 
ratory are not the same as diseases 

occurring naturally. 

(2) Vivisection has distracted 
medical science away from psycho¬ 
pathology, with the result that 
mental science is very much 
behind the times. Knowledge of 
how to cure the diseases of the 
mind is much more urgent than 
knowledge of how to cure the 
diseases of the body, as it is now 
recognised that the mind has an 
enormous influence over the body. 

(3) Such important discoveries 
as the circulation of the blood 
were made not by vivisection but 
by clinical and post-mortem 
observation and inference. As for 
the nerves, no experiments at all 
are needed to demonstrate the 
process of reflex action, which is 
claimed as a triumph of vivisec¬ 
tion. “ Living pathology " suffices 

for the purpose. 

(4) Ovariotomy has been suc¬ 
cessfully practised by savages 
from immemorial ages, and pre¬ 
historic man well understood brain 
surgerv. As the human brain and 
body differ from the animal brain 
and body, little is to be learnt 
from vivisecting the latter. 

(5) Although Pasteurism has 
taught us much about the causes 
of disease due to microbes, it has 
been exceedingly barren in prac¬ 
tical results. Koch’s “ consump¬ 
tion cure " failed, while antitoxin 
treatment has been disappointing. 

(Some) The germ theory of 
disease is a ludicrous fallacy. 
because germs accompany disease 
it by no means follows that they 
cause it. 
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The antitoxin treatment of diph¬ 
theria has reduced mortality to nil 
when applied on the first day. 

( 6 ) In war the methods of pre¬ 
vention and cure by antitoxins 
and serum injections have eradi¬ 
cated the danger of typhoid and 
reduced the dangers of tetanus 
and gas gangrene to minor pro¬ 
portions. The Germans in 1939 
used an inefficient serum. All the 
methods employed are based on 
knowledge gained through vivi¬ 
section. The very methods 
employed for disinfection are 
based on experimental results. 

(7) That a cure can be found at 
once for every disease either by 
experimenters in physiology or by 
anybody else is too much to 
expect. Sanitation has undoub¬ 
tedly reduced many diseases 
greatly, as also has a lessening of 
poverty. But the general advance 
in the treatment of all manner of 
complaints is bound up with the 
study of morbid conditions under 
laboratory control and with the 
advance in biochemistry, both of 
which are dependent on experi¬ 
ments with animals. The supply 
of insulin, which offers the victim 
of diabetes a successful life, was 
the work of vivisectors. The 
death-rate from diabetes is not 
affected because insulin does not 
cure. It does, however, give many 
years of practically normal life to 
the diabetic. The effect is the 
shift of the apparent mortality 
trom diabetes, from the earlier to 
the later years of life. 

( 8 ) The action and effect of 
drugs are the same on all animals ; 
when there is a difference in the 
action of a drug on two animals, 

/' a ^‘® erence °f degree, not of 
ttnd. Though anaesthetics were 
not actually discovered by vivi- 
section, their development is 
argely due to it, c.g., Simpson's 
discovery that parturition could 
ake place under an anaesthetic. 

All new anaesthetic compounds are 
tried on animals first. 


( 6 ) The improved health of the 
armies during war is due to 
superior sanitation and ordinary 
medical attention. The injection 
of serums is sometimes fatal, and 
where not fatal it weakens the 
health and stamina of the subjects. 
Their uselessness was shown in the 
German Armv in the second World 
War, where, though typhoid 
inoculation was universal and 
frequent, typhoid was rampant. 

(7) The diseases, such as cancer, 
over which vivisectionists have 
spent most time, show no signs of 
yielding to their researches. The 
crude death-rate from diabetes 
has not fallen to any appreciable 
extent since the introduction of 
insulin. “ Influenza " and ence¬ 
phalitis lethargica (“ sleepy sick¬ 
ness ") continue to slay, and in the 
latter case to increase, despite the 
efforts of the vivisectionists to 
invent a serum or antitoxin to 
combat them. It is true that the 
death-rate from diptheria has 
been reduced since vivisection 
was brought to bear on it. But 
the death-rate had already begun 
to decrease before the intro¬ 
duction of the antitoxin treatment. 
In other diseases such as measles 
and scarlet fever, although there 
has been no treatment due to 
vivisection (at any rate till very 
recently), the fall in the death- 
rate has been even more marked 
than in the case of diptheria. 

( 8 ) As very few, if any, actual 
medicines have the same effect on 
animals as on human beings, it 
cannot be said that we owe any 
exact knowledge of the action of 
drugs to experiments on animals. 
Anaesthetics were discovered not 
by experiments on animals but 
by Simpson's experiments on him¬ 
self, and the experiments of 
Morton, the dentist, on his 
patients. 

(9) There is a minority of able 
doctors who themselves deny or 
drastically criticise the claims of 
vivisectors. For instance. Dr. 
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(9) Naturally, biology is full of 
controversies like other sciences. 
There would be small hope for it if 
it were not. Anti-vivisectiomsts 
select from such discussions what¬ 
ever statements or opinions suit 
their case. Dr. Walker actually 
criticised the use made of vivi- 
section, not the practice itself. 

(10! The greatly increased 
knowledge of foodstuffs, of the 
role played by vitamins, of the 
value of proteins, etc., is dependent 
on systematic experimentation 
with animals, mostly, of course, by 
ojving them special diets and 
noting results. The value of ex¬ 
periments on animals is firmly 
justified and established in this 
field. To those experiments we 
owe the great diminution in the 
number of children deformed by 
rickets, the reduction of the death- 
rate from puerperal sepsis by 
some 95 per cent, from cerebro¬ 
spinal meningitis by almost 90 
per cent, and from pneumonia 
(to under 2 per cent of cases 
under 50 ). Can anyone maintain 
that the sacrifice of a few thou¬ 
sand mice is too high a price to 
pay for the saving of so many 

human lives ? .... 

(11) The anti-vivisectiomst has 
no case on scientific grounds. His 
moral principles are dubious. 
Most " experiments ” are of a 
trifling character that involve only 
slight discomfort to the animals 
concerned, and often not even 
that. Serious operations are con¬ 
ducted under anaesthetics, and. 
moreover, are only 5 per cent of 
the total number of experiments. 
The other 95 per cent are trifling 
experiments, such as inoculations 
and feeding tests. The harrowing 
descriptions and illustrations cir¬ 
culated by the anti-vivisectionists 
are misleading to the public. Two 
Koval Commissions have decided 
in favour of experiments on ani¬ 
mals. The last one, after inquiring 
into the charges of cruelty brought 
bv the antis, refuted them with the 


G. F. Walker, who is an autho¬ 
ritative writer on medical subjects, 
and holds several important hospi¬ 
tal appointments, declared that 
“ vivisection, overwhelmingly on 
the whole, has been wasteful and 

futile.” , . 

(10! The results of the bio¬ 
chemists' researches into food 
etc merely confirm what medical 
men without faith in vivisection, 
unorthodox practitioners, " food- 
reformers,” and others, have said 
for many years, viz., we must not 
sophisticate our foodstuffs more 
than is necessary, we must buy 
food of good quality, we must take 
exercise and get plenty of fresh 
air. The same is true of the present 
vogue of sunlight. Those who 
could afford it have always known 
it to be desirable to get sea air, 
avoid the chemical-laden atmos¬ 
phere of the industrial town, etc., 
and those who could not afford 
it have always wanted to follow 
their example. But the conserva¬ 
tism of the medical profession as a 
whole.with its faith in laboratories 
is shown bv such things as the fact 
that, though a doctor in the 
eighteenth century proved that 
scurvv could be prevented by fresh 
vegetables and citrus fruit, and 
Captain Cook kept his crews per¬ 
fectly healthy by following his 
advice, our experts still kept to a 
diet for the Army which produced 
scurvy in Mesopotamia and else¬ 
where in 1914 - 18 . 

(Ill Although it is not admitted 

that vivisection has produced good 
results, the foundation of the 
opposition to vivisection is moral. 
Not even the surest advance in 
knowledge justifies the infliction 
of incredible suffering on dump 
animals. Even the serum experi¬ 
ments involve acute pain, while 
sensation experiments must neces- < 
sarily be done without anaesthe¬ 
tics. In tacitly inviting the public 
to tolerate vivisection, the scien¬ 
tists arc encouraging callousness 

and cruelty, and deliberately 
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finding that " after careful con¬ 
sideration of the above cases, we 
have come to the conclusion that 
the witnesses have either mis¬ 
apprehended or inaccurately de¬ 
scribed the facts of the experi¬ 
ments.” 

WAR : Is it Desirable ? 

Pro : (1) War is a wholesome 
moral influence. It develops vir¬ 
tues such as patriotism, self-sacri¬ 
fice, efficiency, inventiveness, cour¬ 
age and discipline. The “ Dun¬ 
kirk spirit " embodied all that was 
finest in our national character, 
but no stimulus sufficiently power¬ 
ful to arouse it exists in peace¬ 
time, although the need for it is as 
great. 

(2) Military training in time of 
peace brings the same benefits. It 
educates and disciplines, preserves 
from idleness and greatly in¬ 
creases physical fitness. 

(See Military Training, Com¬ 
pulsory.) 

(3) War is necessary for the 
growth of powerful States. Only 
in these can individual capacities 
develop most fully. 

(4) Art and literature, and 
religion, arc stimulated by war. 

(5) It selects the fittest, and 
thus secures the progress of 
evolution. 

(6) War is a cure for over¬ 
population. 

(7) Trade follows the flag. The 
prestige of a nation in war and its 
armed strength are the founda¬ 
tions of its commercial credit. 
Victory secures possession of 
resources of raw materials, colo- 
mes, and foreign markets. 


stifling compassion in the human 
heart. 


Con: (1) War promotes cruelty, 
vice, and stupidity, and entails 
physical and mental suffering. 
Most people are content to 
exercise their limited capacity for 
adventure in their working and 
home lives. Those who wish for 
wider opportunities can go in for 
exploration, pioneering, reclaiming 
of waste places and the improve¬ 
ment of peace-time organisation. 

(2) Military service is generally 
disastrous to the individual. It 
uproots him from normal life and 
often substitutes demoralising 
idleness for useful occupation. The 
long-term soldier is neither the 
best nor the most considerate to¬ 
wards civil populations in time of 
war. 

(3) Citizens of small peaceful 
States generally achieve a higher 
standard of living and more satis¬ 
faction for the individual within 
society. The members of the most 
militant States are losing all 
individual lil>erty. 

(4) Art and literature are not 
confined to warlike nations or 
times of war. Religion sometimes 
opposes war, e g., Ruddhism. and 
the soldier s religion tends to be 
superstition. 

(5) War selects the physically 
fittest only to eliminate them. In 
modern warfare a soldier's chance 
of survival does not depend on his 
personal qualities. In the social 
ruin that follows war it is the most 
cunning that survive. 

(6) On the contrary, the birth 
rate very often increases tem¬ 
porarily during and after a war. 

(7) Nations lose more in a war 
than they gain in the trade that is 
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WAR : Is it Inevitable ? 

Pro : (1) War has always been 
one of man's activities, and to 
judge from the past, always will 
l»e. There have been thirteen years 
of war to one of peace in recorded 
history. Throughout the early 
civilisation of Egypt, Assyria, 
Greece, Rome, etc., war was a 
prominent feature of life. It was 
characteristic of their highest de¬ 
velopment and greatest vigour. 

(2) Human nature is unchange¬ 
able, and the lighting instinct is 
one of its characteristics. Virile 
men enjoy a tight. Desire for 
adventure and the struggle for 
existence make men fighters. 

(3) Nations have the same 
characteristics as individuals. 
They have their national honour 
which prevents them from sub¬ 
mitting to outrage and indignity. 

(4) All nations are not at the 
same level of civilisation or 
strength. Weaker or more primi¬ 
tive nations will always be ill- 
treated by more powerful nations, 
and rising nations will always go 
to war to establish their domina¬ 
tion and overthrow the older 
powers. 

(5) The commercial and econo¬ 
mic rivalry between the various 
nations cannot be displaced or 
removed by arbitration, interna¬ 
tional organisations, or merely 
good feeling and aspirations. They 
subsist and cause wars even when 
most of the world is striving for 
peace. 


supposed to follow it; war, under 
modern conditions, will ruin 
both victor and vanquished, and 
the latest example resulted in 
almost universal destruction and 
paralysis of peaceful industry. The 
days when trade could be imposed 
on conquered countries are past; 
indeed, nations are now forced to 
spend time and money on rebuild¬ 
ing the countries they have 
destroyed. 


Con : (1) The progress of an¬ 
thropological research shows that 
war is a recent phenomenon in 
human history*, arising a few 
thousand years ago, through a 
definite set of conditions. Also 
the earliest civilisation of all, of 
which the records are chiefly 
traditional and archaeological 
rather than historical, was most 
certainly a peaceful one. But in 
any case it is false to assume that 
the future must resemble the past. 
Slavery, once a flourishing and 
unchallenged institution, is now 
negligible. 

(2) Man has gradually risen in 
the scale of evolution and should 
by now be able to control or sub¬ 
limate his fighting instincts. 

(3, The analogy between na¬ 
tions and individuals may be 
rejected. But if it is accepted, it 
goes in favour of the disappearance 
of war, since individually men 
now co-operate more than they 
used to, and fight less. Even to 
fight successfully, allies have to 
be sought. 

(4) Wars to replace one empire 

by another may have been 
natural in the past, but today it is 
more difficult to succeed in a war 
of aggression since it inevitably 
becomes world-wide in its scope. 
Germany's two attempts are an 
example. , 

(5) Economic rivalry has caused 

war, but that is only an argument 
for changing the social system 
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(6) A nation which does not 
defend its honour and prestige or 
is known to be unprepared for war 
will invite aggression from other 
more virile or aggressive countries. 

(7) War may become much 
more horrible, but men will not 
cease to engage in it. Mankind has 
an enormous capacity for suffer¬ 
ing, and there is always the hope 
that one's enemies will be the 
sufferers. 

(8) Man is doomed to unhappi¬ 
ness by his nature. War will 
always be welcomed every now and 
again, as a relief from the boredom 
of everyday existence, especially 
in times of economic stagnation or 
depression. 

(9) For these reasons arbitra¬ 
tion, UNO and disarmament 
schemes arc doomed to failure, 
and should be discouraged as waste 
of effort. Since they induce a 
false sense of security they might 
even be a danger to a country's 
welfare. 


that causes economic rivalry. 
Even without changing the whole 
social structure a stable arrange¬ 
ment of economic interests could 
be made. The widespread econo¬ 
mic devastation which follows 
from war today is more than any 
nation can afford, even those who 

are only indirectly affected. 

* * 

(6) The honour of the individual 
once maintained the duel In the 
most peaceful and prosperous 
countries the duel has disappeared. 
National honour can be dealt 
with in the same way, by sub¬ 
stituting recourse to international 
law for summary action. 

(7) The growing horrors of war 
will render it impossible, unless 
the human race as a whole is pre¬ 
pared to commit suicide. 

(8) A rational system of society 
and a natural mode of life will 
abolish poverty, unhappiness and 
boredom. People will then value 
life far too much to throw it 
away. 

19) Men have striven for inter¬ 
national agreement since nations 
existed, and are not likely to give 
up the effort at this stage . Already 
the principle is accepted, though 
not much has yet been achieved 
in practice. The hope for peace is 
fundamental, and the solution will 
one day be found. 


WOMEN, MARRIED, IN INDUSTRY AND THE 
PROFESSIONS 


Pro : (1) Married women have 
as much right to take part in the 
general activities of the commu¬ 
nity as other people. They are just 
as likely to do good work, and 
many of them are not satisfied by 
household and family duties. 

(2) In many cases the family 
income would be insufficient if the 
husband alone were working. For 
some, marriage is impossible if the 
woman cannot continue her em¬ 
ployment or profession , and any 


Con : (1) A married woman 

should find scope enough in look¬ 
ing after the home and her hus¬ 
band. Her first duty is to care for 
her family. 

(2) The entry of married women 
into the labour market depresses 
wages and liar ms many other 
people who have not the resource 
of the husband's income. Family 
allowances have already done 
something towards easing the 
expense of family life. As a rule 
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discouragement of marriage is 
undesirable. 

(3) The economic helplessness 
of women produces intolerable 
evils, ranging from prostitution 
to continuance of unhappy home 
life. Married women must have the 
possibility of freedom by becom¬ 
ing self-supporting. 

(4) Married women, especially 
perhaps in the middle classes, 
where much of the work in the 
home is performed by servants, 
lose contact with the outside 
world, have little to do but gossip, 
and become poor companions for 
their husbands and growing chil¬ 
dren. Working-class housewives 
are notoriously inferior to working 
men, who naturally prefer the 
society of other men for com¬ 
panionship. The Frenchwoman 
who takes part in her husband's 
business is superior to the Ameri¬ 
can woman, who teaches her 
family to look upon the husband 
as a mere provider of income, 
while she represents what passes 
for culture and refinement. Wo¬ 
men who run their own businesses, 
many of them married, are usually 
far more interesting and intelli¬ 
gent than those who vegetate at 
home. 

(5) The only test in employing 
people on any work should be 
their efficiency. The chief interest 
of the community is the carrying 
on of its life in the best way, not 
the maintenance of obsolete tra¬ 
ditions. Women themselves and 
their husbands are the only proper 
judges whether women should 
offer themselves for employment 
outside the home. 

( 6 ) Welfare work and the higher 
standards now prevailing give 
mothers who are in industrial 
occupations very often a much 
better chance than those who are 
not. An active life promotes easy 
childbirth. Where factory con¬ 
ditions are bad, they are usually 
bad for men. too. and should be 
improved for both sexes. 


it is nearly as easy to support a 
man and a wife upon the man’s 
income as it is for a bachelor to 
keep himself in lodgings, where he 
must provide himself with amuse¬ 
ments and save money with a view 
to marriage or the support of 
dependants. 

(3) Prostitution and mercenary 
marriages are due even more to 
the inability of the unmarried 
woman to enter industry and com¬ 
merce freely enough or to cam 
adequate wages. The competition 
of married women in the labour 
market only aggravates this state 
of affairs. 

(4) Married women in industry 
quickly show signs of strain, as 
they have to carry out their do¬ 
mestic duties very often as well as 
their industrial work. They be¬ 
come worn, unattractive, and 
nervous, with the result that do¬ 
mestic unhappiness follows. In 
the middle class the duty of 
women should include the bring¬ 
ing of the artistic and cultural 
side of modem life into relation 
with the familv life. 

(5) Family life is an older and 
more important basis of communal 
prosperity than even our manu¬ 
facturing system. 

(6) Married women should regu¬ 
late their lives with a view to 
motherhood. Child-bearing for 
factory workers is for several 
reasons disastrous. Monotonous 
work and sedentary occupations 
produce unhealthy fatigue and 
give no opportunity for healthy 
activity. 

( 7 ) The improvement is due to 
generally higher standards of 
living. It is most marked in those 
classes whose womenfolk do not 
enter industry or commerce, be¬ 
cause they have a large enough 
income to remain outside. The 
industrial employment of married 
women brings in its train the 
limitation of families. 

( 8 ) There are many kinds of 
voluntary work which middle- 
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(7) The domestic career of 
bringing up a large family on an 
exiguous income is as great a strain 
as factory work. This is shown by 
the superior health and appearance 
of women approaching middle-age 
today compared with the same 
class thirty or forty years ago. 

(8) The limitation of families is 
already an accepted practice in all 
classes of society. Now that 
women are no longer occupied 
during their whole active life in 
bringing up children, any reason 
which may have existed for de¬ 
priving the community of their 
mental and physical capacities 
has ceased to be valid. 

(9) In the teaching and medical 
professions the natural advantages 
possessed by married women 
otherwise qualified are obvious. 
Authority has recognised this by 
removing the ban on the employ¬ 
ment of married women in the 
teaching profession. To conduct 
industry and the professions as 
though they existed for giving 
worthy people salaries and wages 
instead of providing goods and 
services efficiently is a national 
folly. 


aged women can do, which are of 
immense value in making life 
easier and happier for others. A 
middle-aged woman at work in 
industry is destroying what re¬ 
mains of home life. 

(9) Professional women usually 
belong to the class which employs 
others to care for its children ; 
and there are comparatively few 
of them, so that they do not affect 
the general question. Even where 
the employment of married women 
may be of temporary benefit to 
an industry in times of labour 
shortage, in the long run any 
advantages derived therefrom are 
offset by the evils arising from it. 
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